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MoTelty In Ayurvedic Medicine. 
KAVIRAJ NOGENDRA NATH SEN’S 

AYURVEDIC PHARMACY, 

18-1, Lower Chitpore Road, 
Tarlti Bazar, CALCUTTA, 

TELEQitArHio Ai>Dniiss: 

" KavlraJ "-Calcutta. 

Kiiviraj Nopendra Natli Sen practites tlie 
Ayurvedic System of Medieine after liaviiig 
Icarut the principles of Westoiii Medical 
science, and obtained a T)i|)lotna from one 
of the Government Medical Iiistitntioiis of 
the country. 

KESHARANJANA. 

THE PEST HAIR OIL, 

Delightfully scented and Scientifically 
medicated. 

Absolutely the ])ure.st and the nio-t Highly 
llefined Hair Oil. 


rre[)»red from the lies! assortment of in¬ 
digenous vegetalile oils in a peculiar harmless 
process, and iierfonned with the aiil of in.oiy 
a mild and odorous ingtedieiit which are 
jiei'feotly soothing and refreshing. 

tKeshranjamt is an excellent Preserver and 
Invigorator of the Hair. It cures Baldness, 
Nervous Dizziness, Dehility of the Bra-n, 
Melancholia, Short Sight, VVeakiie^s of body 
and of Memory, Vertieo, and other sin,dar 
maladies. It arrests the falling off of the 
Itair and re.idily brings about a newi an i 
steady growth. 

K''gtinI'liiil<ino iiiinarts a shine In the lunl^ 
cli>ss lo ihe skin and hrilh'unnf lo the cou'.icn- 
nice. Its frieriii-e is jile.isiu.,,. [r 

V I'l wiiit t ' hire s 1 lead ind a "ii,)) 
’.do a .'n-'iir hi\oiii«i|, aiel Icil'ln 
g! ovih or lavi-n like bl.l'k glossy h.iir, a 
beaming and ever-l.rllliant countenance, a 
soft shining skin, use our • 


Kesharanjana Oil. 


Price One Plii.al 
Packing & Postage 
One Dozen 
per V.P. 


Ue. 1 0 

. 0 6 

... Ils. 10 0 
. 12 J) 


I,arger Phial containing four times ihS 
quantity of the small ories Rs. 3, Do. {J 

Packing & Postage Re. 1. f 

• 1 

Prescriptions with or without Medicinej 
sent to every part of India and CeyltJ 
Cape (^)lony, and the British Isles, on recci]| 
(by post) of full account of diseases. d 


Illustrated Catalo^es, containing fuj 

account.s of diseases and remedies, arc trai„| 
milted on application. I 

Thonsand* of nnsolieited Teilimoninls frf.J 
all parts of India about the remarkHli 
efficacy of our specifics ami other Medicine, 


Letters Woiiih Reading. 

•loDUi'iiH, loth April 


m 


II. 11. Mahiira'iah Dhiraj Lt, Colonel fi 
Mnhar.'ijha Sir Sr! Protnh Sardar Si in 
Bahadur of Martear, Jodhpur, O. C. M.iA 
says Kaviraj N. N, Sen’s Kesliranjnn Oil I hit 
used, it colds the Ift ain exceedingly well 
promotes thegrowtli of hair. It has a Bwe| 
fragrance also. 

Maharaja Sir Narendra Krishna Bahad \ 
K c. s I., of Sobliabazar Rajbati, says :—! | 
keeps the head and the brain cool, . . , s 

is free from foreign ingredients. 


Maharaja Indra Narain Bahadur > 
Nepal says1 was s.-itisfied with i 
j pu|>crior fragrance and tendence to promnti| 
I the growth of the hair, * ^ * is the hc-’j 
j of its kind. ^ 3 

Rajah Sir Soiirindra Mohtin Tagoi-e, Ki , 
0 I. B., Mu.sic Doctor (Oxou), &c., &e., i ',. 
Pathuriagliata Rajbati, says:—Its fragram ■ 
is sweet and lasting. 


Rajah, Btiin/ Mohiin Mookerji, o. S. I, M .i 
BL, &c., &., oi Clteipira, says; It woui, 
stand comparison with any hair oil, natr, ,5 
or foreign * * Its delicious jierfume is 
of its Ijest recommendations. ^ 

Mahnraj-Kuimr Prodyot Kumar Tayn' W 
sou and heir to Maharajah Sir Jotindi ^ 
Mahan 'I'agore, K. C. s. l , says —It has fa: 
ais>ma and cooling properties; * ^ * a: 
jileased with it. 


Mnh'traj-Kumar Ambika Prosad Sing • 
G:dbiiur, B.us:—It is the best of the k:i' 

1 have .'■e'-Mi., 

Riisaldar Major Sardar B.ihadur Bahai' 
dill-Khan, c i.t;, ^e.l.li I, Native A D. C. 

Ills E.veellcucy the Viceroy and Ooveriii'^ 
Genviid of India, ►,.«}«;—It, is beuuiil'tii' 
siootisl anil inviuor.tes the hair, * * 

:s ically vciy ui.eiil and keeps the head cool 

S.ir ifiin-.M tjor B.^ A‘. Basil, M D.C.M., l.M ^ 
G:lclii'i>l SJioIhi', and Medical Officer, 1' 
ktince Alliert Vicior’.s Kajiipt Rtgimeni ' 
Bengal lulantry, says :—It has a pleura: 
smell, which is lasting : * * * is cooln 

I* to the head. 

llonouraUe Xarendro Noth Sen, the we 
known Editor of the Indian Mirror say- 
* * * I cannot siieak too highly of • 

virtues kc., kc„ kc„ 
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Novelty In Ayurvedic Medicine. 
KAVIRAJ NOGENDRA NATH SEN'S 

AYURVEDIC PHARMACY, 

18--1, Lower Chitpore Road, 

TaritI Bazar, CALCUTTA. 

Tkle«uaphr' Address : 

" KaviraJ ’’—Calcutta. 

Kavirrtj Nogciulra Nath Sen imictiscs the 
Ai'urvedie SyKiem of JMedicinc aftc.' iiaving 
learnt the jirincipIeK of Western Medical 
science, and obtained a Diploma from one 
€ f the (Jovernmeut Medical institutions of 
he country. 

KE^HARANJANA. 

T/jff hest hair oil, 

Deliehtfully 'scented and Scientifically 
medicated. 

Absolutely the jmrest and the' most Ifighly 
llctiued Hair (Jil. 


Prepared from tlic liesL .isaortmeiit of in- 
<ligeiious vegetable oils in a peculiar harmlesH 
prtKJoss, and |)crformed witli the aid tif many 
a lui^l and odorous ingredient which are 
perfectly soothing and refreshing. 

Keshrnnjniin is an excellent Preserver and 
sinvigorator of the Hair. 11 cures, llaldness, 
Nervous Dizziness, Debility of the Brain,' 
Melancholia, Short Sight, '\Vcakncs» of body 
and of Memory, 'Vertigo, and either similar 
maladies. It arrest.s the fulling off of the 
hair and rctidily brings alioul a new and 
steady growth. 

Kemhirnojnnn imparts a shine to the body 
gloss to the skin and brilltanry to the counten¬ 
ance. Its fragratice is most pleitsing. If 
you want to have a sound head atid a cool 
brain, a curling luxuriant, and healthy 
gniwth of raven-like black glossy hair, a 
'leaming and ever-brilliant countenance, a 
Soft shining skin, use our 


Kesharanjana 

Price One Phial 
Packing & Postage 
One Doren 
. por.V. P, 


Oil. 

... lie. 1 ‘0 

. 0 6 

... lis. 10 0 
... „ 12 .0 


Larger Phial oontaining four times i 
quantity of the small ones Rs. 3, Do. 
Packing b Postage Re. 1. 

Prescriptipns with or without Medicii 
sent to every part of India and Oyl. 
Cape Colony, and the Britisli Isles, on rccc 
(by post) of full account of diseases. 

Illustrated Catalogrues, containing i 

accounts of diseases and remedies, arc t.i.r 
mitted on ajiplication. 

TIummndi'of rmsoHriled Texlimotiiah fn 
all parts oP India about the remarkul 
efficacy of our„s|;>ecifics and other Meilieisa-. 

Iietters 'Worth Beading. 

I 

JoDHl’UK, lOlk April 

H. II, Maharajah JJhiraj Lt. C'ulonel : 
Maharcijha Sir Sri Protab Sardar Sh 
Bahadur of Mnrioar, Jodhpur, G. (ft M, 
nays Kaviraj N. N. Sen’s Keshranjan Dil 11u 
' used, it cools ^he Virain exceedingly well j 
I promotes Ihe gro”'t.h of hair. It has a sw 
fragrance also. » 

Maharaja Sir Nuretuira KrIshrM BahaM 
K. s. t„ of Sobhabnzar Rajliati, says -j 
keeps Uie lietul a^d the brain cool, . 
is free from foreign ingredients. 

Maharaja Indrci Naraiii Bahadur 
Nepal says; —1 was satisfied with 
suficrior fragriinen and tendence to pi’oiii'. 
flic growtli Ilf the hair, * * '' i.s tlie In 
of its kind. 

Rajah Sir Soarindra Mohuii Twjorc, I 
C 1 . E., Music Doctor (<lxon), Ac., Ac., 
Piithiiriaghafa Itajljafi, saj's :—Its Iragrii 
is sw'eet and lusting. 

Rajah Ptary Mohun Moolrrji, c. .s. l, .Mj 
B.l., Ac..,A., of Clterpara, saj’s : It w >1 
stand comjiurison wilii any hair oil, nail 
oi foreign * * * Its delicious perfume is i 
of its licst recommendations. 

Maharaj-Kvuiar Prodyot Kuhutr Tni\ 
sou and heir to Maharajah .Sir Jotin 
Mahan Tagore, K. c. s. i, says . — ft has i 
aroma and cooling properties : * « 

. pleased with it. 

Maharaj-Kumar Auibika Prosad Sinyi 
Uidhour, says:—It is the best of the k 
1 have seen. 

Riisatilar Major Sardar BuJiadur Bah i 
din-Khau, c.l.E.,. (t'.J.H.),'-Native A D. C. 
His Kxcellency the Viceroy and- (Joven 
Ccnei’al of India, says;—It is lieautili 
scented and invigorates the hair, * 
is rpally very useul and keeps the head cou 

Surgeon-Major B. K. Basu, M.D.C.M., i.' 
(lilchrist Scholar, and Medical Officer, 
Prince Albert Viefor^s liajupt Ragiment 
Bengal Infantry, says ;—It has a_ jilca; 
smell, which is lasting ; * * * is coo 

lo the head. 

Jfonourablc Narendro Noth Sen, the ' 
kiifiwu liditor of the Indian Mirror say.^ 

* " * I cannot speak too highly of 
virtues Ac., Ac., Ac., 
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SPECTACLES. 

Eye-Glasses, Preservers, Artificial Eyes. 


. All PtaysiciaiiB'Prescriptions Special Sight-Testing Room. ' 

promptly A accurately 

executed. Dark Soom for Examining 

the#i)ndasof the Eye. 

• . '* i 

The Opticians’ Deparltnent is under the direct supervision of Dr. Kartick| 

Chundcr Bose, m.b., late House Surgeon, Eye Infirmary, Medical College^ 
Hospital. He can be consulted for Eye and other diseases, as well as for; 
Sight-Testing, and Spectacle-fitting, from 9-30 a.m. to 11 a.m., and 5 p.a.T tol 
6-30 p.M. I 

BUTTO KRISTO PAUL & Co., 

ouEMinTS ,£: muaoitsTs: 

7, Sonafleld’s Lane, Calontta. 


SELF-HYPNOTIC CONTROL. 

1 hiivf just prepared a Mail C oiir.se of five complete lessons on this subject, and have 
them bound in booklet form. The complete Mail Course will be sent to anyone foronly 
ICX‘. silver. This course of inslruclionb contains my latest discoveries and methods 
with which you can hypnotize any subject, no matter how hard. I have written them 
tor the be.ncfit of professional hyjmotisls, and all who wish to greatly increase their 
percentage of success. No matter, student, whose iniitruclions you have, and no matter 
what your degree of success, if yon send me loc. I will send you this complete course, 
which will enable you to fa.stcn on to any incomplete inslructions and succeed right from 
the start. No matter whether you have ever studied hypnotism before or not, you will finil 
yourself succeeding at lirst trial. You can hypnotize anyone that complies with these 
original methods I repeat, that you are just as sure to hypnotize the first person that 
coinpils, with these methods a.s yon are sure that the sun rises and sets. 

These complete instructions, mind you, will be sent for only 10c., actually cnabiiiii; 
you to thoroughly master all herein described, without further charge. This book also 
eoiilaiiis methods tor .Self. I fealiiig-tliat will not fail. I absolutely guarantee lh.it when 
«omplied with they c;yinot fail lo cure diseases that medicine cannot touch at all. Aiiv 
one can bea praclical operator in all Occult Art-, who reads this Mail Course. This book 
contains my \ery latent discoveries, which enables all lo induce the hypnotic sleep in 
theiiisehes almost iiistanllv, at will, awake at any desirejl time, and thereby cure all 
known di.seases and bad h.ibils. Anyone can induce this sleep«5n himse“f at first trial, 
control his dreams, read the minds of fjieiids and enemies, see absent friends, com'iiiiini- 
cate with disembodied spirits, visit any part of the earth, solve hard que.stions and pro¬ 
blems ill this sleep, arid remember all when a^vakc. This so-called Mental Vision Les.son 
and four others—one in Self-Hypnotic Healing Control of the Sub-Conscious Mind'in 
the waking state, and several strong healing methods are all contained in this little book, 
which will be sent to anyone for loc. silver, enabling you to be as good an operator as 
anyone living. Mind you, this can be successfully accomplish.ed by the study of thi'- 
little book, without further charge. 

1 ^ am so absolutely confident that you will be successful, right from the start, with 
these instruclions, that I will eveo send them Subject tO ExanUDation, if so desired, 
just to prove to the most sceptical that they form the best course ever sold for loc. and 
to all who send the dime, if any should be dissatisfied, money will be cheerfully refunded. 
But this Mail Course is just as described, for I would not d.are to use the mails for any 
fraudulent purpose. This bargain offer is limited, so send at once to 

Prof.. R. E. DUTTON, McCooK, Neb., U. S. A. Lock Box 44L 
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SPECTACLES. 

Eye-Glasses, Preservers, Artificial Eyes 


All Pbyslolans' Prescriptions 
promptly & anourately ' 
executed. 


Special Sight-Testing Room. 

Dark Room for Examining 
theFup'iasof the Eye. 


The Opticians’ Department is under the direct supervision of Dr. Kartick 
Chunder Bose, m.b., late blouse Surgeon, Eye Infirmary, Medical College 
Hospital. He can be consulted for Eye and other diseases, as well as for 
Sight-Testing, and Spectacle-fitting, from 9-30 a.m. to ii a.m., and 5 p.m. Hff 
6-30 P.M. 

BUTTO KRISTO PAUL & Co., 

CHMUSTS <f' DRUeOTSTS, 


7, Boaafield’s Lane, Calcutta. 


SELF-HYPNOTIC CONTROL. 

1 have just prepared a Mail Course of fi/e complete lessous on this subject, and have , 
them bound in booklet form. The complete Mail Course will be sent to anyone for only 
IOC. silver. This course of instructions contains my latest discoveries and method.s S 
with which you can hypnotize any subject, no matter how hard. 1 have written them ‘ 
for the benefit of professional hypnotists, and all who wish to greatly increase theii f 
percentage of success. No matter, student, whose inst/uci'lous you have, and no mattei i 
what your degree of success, if you send me loc. I will send you this complete course 
which will enable you to fasten on to any incomplete instructions and succeed right from j 
the start. No matter whether you have ever studied hypnotism before or not, you will find "I 
yourself succeeding at first trial. You can hypnotize anyone that complies with these i 
originai ipethods. I repeat, th,at you are just as sure to hypnotize the first person that ,1 
complies with these methods as you aie sure that the sun rises and sets. | 

These complete instructions, mind you, will be sent for only loc , actually enabling | 
vow to thoroughly master all herein described, ijdthout further charge. This book also 1 
contains methods for Self-Healing that will net fail. I absolutely guarantee that when'■ 
complied with they camiot fail to cure diseases that medicine cannot touch at all. Any 
one can bea practical operator in all Occult Arts who reads this Mail Course. This book "j 
contains my very latest discoveries, which enables all to induce the hypnotic sleep imf 
themselves almost instantly, at will, awake at any desired time, and thereby cure alls 
known di.seases and bad habits. Anyone can induce thi.s sleep i.. himseli^at first trial,| 
control his dreams, read the minds of fritinds and enemies, see ab'-ent friends, comrAum-| 
cate with disembodied spirits, visit any part of the earth, solve hard questions and pro-| 
hlems in this sleep, and remember all when avfake. This so-called Mental Vision Les.son| 
and four others—one in Self-Hypnotic He.aling Confrol of the Sub-Conscious Mind In® 
the waking state, and several strong healing methods are all contained in this little book,S 
which will be sent to anyone for loc. silver,'enabling you to be as good an operator a'’| 
anyone living. Mind you, this can be successfully accomplished by the study of thi>| 
little book, wifhoiit furthei charge. ' 3' 

I am so absolutely confident that you will be successful, right from the start, wifk; 
these instructions, that I will evciT send them Subject tO Examination, if so desired..' 
just to prove to the most sceptical that they form the best course ever sold for loc. ami,’ 
to all who send the dime, if any should be dissatisfied, money w'ill be cheerfully refunded 
But this Mail Course is just as described, for I would not dare to use the mails for an)| 
fraudulent purpose. This bargain offer is limited, so send at once to ' 

Prof. R. E. DUTTON, McCoOK,-Neb., U. S. A Lock Box W.|. 
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A MANY-SIDE0 WORK 

AND ITS 

MEVliR FAILING USEFULNESS 


Wlgr the ‘^Enejolops^dia Britannica" is indispensalde to eyen 
the most inteUeotiial ihen. 

9 

With the ezoeption ot the no I)oofc hea ever enjoyed m widespread a sale at the 
Ninth ISditien of the '* Snr;<dopeedia Britannioa.” It has hwa^urchas^ by the English- 
speaking peoples all over the world. The Marquess of Salisbury’s name is on the list 
of the “Times” subscribers, so is that of lird Roberts, of Ruiyard Kipling, of Herberb 
Spencer. And it is a noteworthy fact that among the subsoribers are many of the men 
who helped to make the “ Bucyclo[^ia ” the greatest work of reference; as for example 
Lord Kelvin, who writes the,treatise on “ Meat, ” Prof, £. Bay Lankester, who contributca 
the paper on " Zoology,” Mrs. Humphry Ward, who writes on “ Lyly,” Lieut-Oenal, ^iV 
Kcbard Strachey, who writes on “ Tiie Himalayas,” and upon Asia Sir Frederick Ablel,' 
who T’-ites on “ Gun-Cotton and Nitro-Glyoerine," and many more. 

. The many-sided, ttie all-embracing character of the work, its uevv. failinsr responst 
in the eagtr puivuit after the forgotten fact or truth of which one may retain only a haz; 
remembrance—in- other words, its indispensable usefulness—that is the reason it has 
appealed to so wide a circle of people, even to the most intellectual men. It is a practical 
book, one that a busy worker who thinks while he Works will find it necessary to consult 
often. Its many-sidedness will be apparent from the following in perfect classification i1 
contents. 

THE ENCTClOFiEDlA IS: 

A Band book of World History, ancient and modem; not merel;f a colourlesi 
catalogue of principal events and dates, but a Library of history, written with fine epirij 
and keen appreciation by professional historians; by such men as EVeeman and Qardinej 
and Fyffe and Seeley and Bryce and Hunter. I 

A F*pd Book of Science, dealing with Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geology, 
Biology, Mineralogy, Pliysics, Zoology—all the other " ologies,” and employing the pens oi 
Bucb Mientist of emin'.nce, and authority, as Kelvin and Crookes and Lockyer and Huxhy 
and Bobert Ball and Rayleigh and* many others. i 

A Library of Law, with exhaustive explanation of the principles upon which oJ 
system of justice has been founded, wi^b special treatises on special subjects, by experts suci 
as Pollock and Twiss and Robertson and Muirhead and Stevenson. There is, also, law fo 
laymen, covering a wide range of subjects, upon which the non-professional man require 
infocmation at first hand in the ordinary course of a day's business. 

A Hand Book of Biography- It tells how the great men of all nations and all age 
achieved fame. No one tries to learn by personal investigation, foot rul ■ in liand, hix 
many-feet there are in a mile. We benefit by the experience of our predecessors, and ssvi 
^ ikne by accepllng the results they obtained. And we can loam hf)w to live by studying tbi 
lives of the men who knew best how to live. The best monographs ever pulilislied on tli 
lives of the great men of ancient and modern times are the work of the masters who hsf 
written for the Encyclopaendia Britanuica, 

A Library of Art, Architecture and Archssology, astonishing in the breadth pf its it 
formation, auworitfttiTe,' copiously^llustrat^i'a “court of last resort” for t? e seeder aft< 

. knpwledge-: contributed bv such men ae-Sh- George Reid, Colvin, Hamerton, Aloock, Watt 
Dunton, Prof. Middleton, Morris and Dobson. 

..r, A Haad Book of Maanfactnrofi, Inventions, all the Industrial Arts, diseussir 
in detail the processes of production, not only in our own but in eveiy .pi her land wriiti 
by the men most competent to deal with a given subject, and including everything fro 
Gunpowder to paper-making, the Bleaching of Wool to the Manufactwv of Pine. 

A Book about Books, a collection of treatises each a mastu-piece embracing t 
literature of every race and every period', written by such distinguished men of letters 
Swinburne and Stevenson and Arnold and Macaulay and Gosse and Henley and Luig ai 
Garnett and Saintsbury. 

A Library of Medidlie and Hygiene, of Anatomy, Physiology ^ Surgei 
We have Sir W. Turner on Apatomy, ihof. Cniene on Surgery, Ihr. Baifmir on Hh 
^ iiefiae^ Dr. Qre%hton on Patliolpgy and Medioine, Sir J. Batty Take on Insanity, Pr 
Geddes on S«x nnd Morphy>logy. Dr. Stevmisou on Medical Jurisprudence, and nuy ott 
leading MedUml writ^ 
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THS MOST JiEFRESaim OF BAIR OILS. 
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^or Btrengt^ning the hair, promoting its grovcy-^h, and preventing falling 
off and prematnre greyness, the like of this excellen*^ perfumed oil has nevei 
been known. Eyerj man who has to exercise ^s .brain shonld ns( 
it dally to keep his head COoL In melancholic dizziness, debility, logi 
of memory, and headache due to dissipation or •any^other cause, Jahakusw^ 
TaUa works as a marvel.' 

Jabaknsum Taila ke^s the head perfectly cool, strengthens th; 
nervous system, restores to tl^ brain its native strength, improves the disss- 
tive powers, promotes sleep, and makes the spirits buoyant and cheerful. 

" Jahahuum Taila is the best hair tonic known.,. It isf'highly beneficia 
in all cases,, where the hair is weak and has begun to'Yalflcm .^.‘"‘Kusci 
Tails facility ^es the growth of Hair. This sweet-scented oil cnres and pre 
vents Baldness. It is perfectly harmless and can be applied freely. Ith 
the most Refreshing of medical Hair OHs. It is the Favourite Oil o 
Fashionable Ladies. 


ABSTRACT OF TESTIMONIALS! 

The Hon’ble Justice G. H. Bansde, M.A., Ii.B„ O.I.E., th 
ornament of the Indian Judiciary, says“ The worth of the oil will li 
more generally appreciated by all classe-s of people who suffer from Baldness ar 
Headache." ,, 

The Hon’ble P. Ananda Cha^-!u, the Pride of the JHindu 
remarks S'—“JABAKUSUM TAILA is anmccolleut Hair Tonic, 1 recommend it 
all my. countrymen." 

Bsja Benoy i^efhna Bahadur.—*' In sweetness of fragrance it stnfass 
all scented oils. It has descnredly become popular.”'" 

— Sir Bomesh Chandra Mii’tra, late Ofik* Chief Justice ^Benga 
writes:—“JABAKITSUM TAILA' dispels effectually all sorts of dizziness of tl 
bead, and has a cooling and refreshing effect on the brain and on the whole systci 
1 use it every day.” " . 

' Tde Hon'ble BurSndra Nath Banerjee, the Gladstone of tnd 
writes :—“ 1 like J ABAKUSUM TAILA very much, and use it daily.. I ^an c< 
^dently reeompioud it to the public." , ' _ . 

The late Bai Bankim'* Chandta Chatteeji, Bahadur, the I 
Walter Scott of’Bengal, writes ;—“l have known JABAEUSUMTAIIA 
be b^hly beneficial to the hair and the brain.’ 

Mr. B. C. Butt, C.I.E., the Eminent Beifgsili Writer and late Goi 
miasioner of the Orissa Bivtoiou, writes“ Is ns^ in odr house. H 
sweet-sceql^ and efficacious and h& cooling effect on the brain." 

.. He^ Highess the Maharani«of Kueh Behar, G. I., graoious 
observes Possesses a sweet and pleasant scent, and ^perties of hsir-p 
ducing and cooling effect.” *■ 

The Hon^le Justice P. C. Ghatteiji, of the Punjab Chief Oou 
writes;—JABAKUSUM TAILA .keeps the head cool, and promotofi sleep, 
have derives much benefit from its use. I use it every day.” 
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For strengthening tlie hair, promoting its growtli, and preventing falling 
off and'premature greyness, the like of this excellent perfumed oil has never 
been known. Everjc man who has to exercise his "^wain should use 
it daily to kepp his head cool. In melancholia, di^nc^sa, debility, loss 
of memory, and headache due to dissiputitai or any other cause, Jahahusum 
Taila works as a marvel. ' 

JahakUSUm Taila keeps the head perfectly cool, strengthens the 
ncrvoiis system, restores tb*thc br/fin its native strength, improves the diges¬ 
tive powers, promotes sleep, and makes the spirits buoyant and cheerful. 

Jabakusum Taila is the best hair tonic known. It is highly beneficial 
c in all cases wlmre the hair is weak and has begun to iall»&ft'.^rj!^ABAKUSUM 
Taila facilitates the growth of Hair. This sweet-scented oil cures an(t Ipfe- 
yentB Baldness. It is perfectly harmless and can be applied freely. It is 
the most Refreshiyg of medical Hair Oils. " It ,i8 the Favourite Oil of 
Fashionable Ladies. ' 

ABSTRACT PF TESTIMONIALS! 

The Hon’ble Justice G. M. Banade, M.A., li.B„ C.I.E., the 
oruameut of the Indian Judiciary^ says: —“ The worth of the oil will be 
more generally ajiprcciated by all classes of ].)eople who suffer from IJaldness and 
Headache.” 

The Hon’ble V. Ananda Charltt/.C.I.E., the Pride of the Hindus, 
remarks;—“ JAB'AKUSDM TAILA is an excellent Hair Tonic, I recommend it to j 
all my countrymen.” ^ , j 

Baja Benoy Krishna Bahadur, —“ lu sweetness of fragrance it surpasses! 
all scented oils. It has dcsci-vedly become popular.” .. 

Sir Bomesh Chandra Mittra, late Ofifg. Chief Justice of Bengal,! 
writes:—“JABAKXTSUM TAILA dispels effectually all sorts of dizziness of tlic 
head, and has a cooling and refi-eshing effect on the brain and on the whole system 
I mi!e-^g,vt ry da3'.” 

The Hon’ble Surendra Hath Banerjee, the Gladstone of India 
writes :—“I like JABAKUSUjyi TAILA very much, and use it daily. I can con 
fidently recommend it to the public.” v-. 

Th$ late Bai Bankim Chandrii Chatteiji, Bahadur, the Sii 
Widtet Scott of Bengal, writes :—“I have known JABAKUSUM TAILA t 
be highly beneficial to the hair and the brain.’ 

Mr. B. C. Dutt, C.I.E., the Eminent Bengt^ Writer and late Com 
mi8aione:|^of the Orissa Bivi|)ion, writes:— “Is useiiin our^honso. It 
sweet-seen^ and efficacious and has cooling effect on the ly'ain.” ^ 

Hen Higness the Maharani oof Kuch Behar, C. 1., graciouslj 
obseirves “ Possesses a sweet and pleasant scent, and properties of bair-pij 
duciug and cooling effect,” , *- j 

The Hon’ble Justice P. C. Chatterji, of the Punjab Chief Com 
writes;—“JABAKDSUM TAILA keeps the head cool, and promotes sleep ■ 
have derived much benefit from its use. I use it every day.’’ > 
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For strengthening the hair, promoting its growth, anct preventing fallinj 
off ahd premature greyness, the like of this exoellei:^ perfumed oil has nevei 
be^ known. EVez^r man who has to ezercise')bis brain should na 
it daily to keep his head cool. In melancholia^, dizziness, debility, loa 
of memory, and neadaohe due to dissipation or any ccher cause, Jabakutm 
Taila works as a marvel. 

Jabaknsnm Taila keeps the head perfectly cool, strengthens th 
nervous system, restores to the brain its native strength, improves the ’diges 
tive powers, promotes'i^eep, and makes the spirits buoyant and cheerful. , 

Jabakutfum Taila is the best hair tonic known. It is highly beneficia 
in cases where the hair is weak and has beguivto fall off. Jabakusii 
Taila facilite-tes the growth of Hair. This sweet-scentea oil curen wi pn 
vents BaldnE^. It is perfectly harmless and can be applied freely. Iti 
the most Refreshing of medical Hair Oils. It is the Favourite Oil o 
Fashionable Ladies. 


ABSTRACT’OF TESTIMONIALS 1 

The Hon*ble Justice (3-. M. Ranade, M.A., L.B„ C.I.E., th 
ornament of the Indian Judiciary, says“ The worth of the oil will I 
more generally appreciated by all classes of people who suffer from Baldness ai 
Headache.” 

The EEon’ble P. Ananda Charlu, C.I.E., the Pride of the Hindu 
remarks“JABAKUSUM TAILA 1.. angxcellcnt Hair Tonic, I recommend it 
all my countrymen,” 

Baja Benoy Erishna Bahadur.—” In sweetness of fragrance it 6urpas» 
all scented oils. It has desenfedly become popular.” 

Sir Bomesh Chandra Mittra, late Offa. Chief Justice of Beng 

writes:—“JABAKUSUM TAIIjA dispels effectually all sorts of dizziness of 
bead, and has a cooling and refreshing effect on the brain and on the whole sy.'tt 
I use it every day.” 


.. The Hou’ble Sureudra Nath Banerjee, the GlladBton,e of Inn 
—“I like JABAKUSUM TAILA very much, and use it daily. I can 
fidently recommend it to the public.” I 


• The late Bai Bankim Chandra Chatteiji, Bahadur, the 
Walter Scott of Bengal, writes :—“I have known JABAKUSUM TAILi* 
be highly beneficial *to the hair and the brain.* 

Mr. B. C. Butt, C.I.E., the Eminent Bengali Writer and late Co 
missioner of the Orissa Division, writ^“ Is used in our house. 1 
sweet-soenfed and efficacious afid has cooling effect on the biAin.” 

Hex/ Higness the Maharani of Such Behar, C. I., gracioiu 
observes:—“ Possesses a sweet and pteasant scent, and properties of hair-| 
ducing &d cooling efihet.” 

The Hon’ble* Justice P. C. Chatteiji, of the Punjab Chief Coj 
writes;—“JABAKUSUM .TAILA keeps the head cool, and fwomotes sleea 
have derived much benefit fimm its vae. I use it every day.” 
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THE MOST SEFBESBim OF HAIR OILS. 

% 

- ' ■ o ■ 

For^strengthenyig the hair, promoting its growth, find preventing f | 
off and premature grejn'ess, the like of this excellent plumed oil has I 
been known. Evei^ man who has to exercise his iirain should I 
it daily to keep his head COoL In melancholia, tSzziness, debility | 
of memory, and headache due to dissipation or any other cause, JabaM 
Taila works as a marvel. ji 

Jabakusnm Haila keeps, the head perfectly cool, strengthei'i 
nervous system, restores ’tS the train its native strength, improves the 
tive powers, promotes ,sleep, and makes the spirits buoyant and cheerfulii 

' Jadakusum Taila is the best hair tonic known. ]> is highly ben^| 
in all cases wiiere the hair is weak and has begun to fafi bnr"'jAS’-t^ 
Taila facilitate! -the growth of Hair. This sweet-scented oil cures and^ 
vents Baldness. It is perfectly harmless and can be applied freely. It 
the most Kefreshing of medical Hair Oils. Itf is the Favourite 
Fashionable Ladies. 

ABSTRACT ^OFTESTIMONIALS! 

The Hon’ble Justice G. M. Banade, M.A., L.B,, C.I.E.’ ^ 
ornament of the Indian Judiciary, says The worth of the oil V . 
more generally appreciated by all classes of people who suffer from Baldues ;; 
Headache.” »' 

The Hon’ble P. Ananda Charld, C.I.E., the Pride of the Hin; 

remarks :—“ JAl?AKUSLIM TAILA is an excellent Hair Tonic, I recommcnc r 
all my countrymen.” 

Baja Benoy Krishna Baiiadur.— “ In sweetness of fragrance it sun 
all scented oils. It has deservedly become popular,’*^ J 

‘ Sir Bomesh Chandra Mittra, late OfTg. Chief Justice of Be^ 
writes;—“J aBAKUSUM TAILA dispels effectually all sorts of dizziness 
head, and has a cooling and refreshing effect on the brain and on the whole f 
I use.it e cry day.” 

’TW' H^n’ble Surendra Hath Banerjee, the Gladstone of 
writes ;—“I like JABAKUSUM TAILA very much, and use it daily. I ir! ' 
fidnntly recommend it to the public^” <> h 

The late Bai. Bankim Chandra Chattezji, Bahadur, th^I 
"Walter Scott of Bengal, writes ;—“I have known JABAKUSUM TAI* 
Im highly beneficial to the hair and the brain.’ ) 

Mr. B. C. Dutt, C.I.E., the Eminent Bengali Writer and late A 
missioner of the Orissa Drvisjon, writes:—“Is usedte ournouse., 
Bweet-soenWi and efficacious and has cooling effect on the brain.” H 

Her .Higness the Maharani of Kuch Behar, O. I., graoi*^ 
observes Possesses a sweet and pleasant scent, and properties of lit 
duciug and cooling effect,” *’ C 

The Hon’ble Justice P. C. Chatteiji, of the Punjab Chief 
writes;—“JABAKUiJUM TAILA keeps the head cool, and .promotessk 
have derived much benefit from its use. I use it 'bvery day.” 

Phial Be. 1, Portage, Sees, As. 6 ; Dozen Bs. 10, Postage Bs. d-2. 

^ Freight by BMl Be. 1. 

^AVIRAJDE-BENDRA NATH SEN AND IN 

^ KAVIRAJ UPENDRA NATH SE^ju 
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i|jt %e article' prdcur^d ’^' b^^tig 


..I pj— tort'll ^ I T ■—- -l-^. . -•». ^ -^ 

■pi%ai*jX H#!rr « 

[Translation :—Oi! procuring the amount of food by alms which is 
just sufficient a*id necessary, the Brahinachart must sincerely^ offlj; "it 
up to his preceptor witli whose consent after sipping some,water, ho 
should oat the food purified and with his face turned eastward.] 

Gautama also has the ftfllowing on the point:— 

^frvTT^ ri^r3n^^3rw?Tfc?m^ i 

[Translation:—Let the Brahmaclutr/. offer thelood obtained by 
alms to his precciptor and with his consent and in his preseiujti take 
tliaii fo^ ; and'if the preceptor be not then in the house let him 
obtSfi*the consent of his preceptor’s wife or of his son or of his felloxl^ 
students,] 

An examination of th^jW^ort of the above two couplets makes 
it evident that the Brahinaclntri had to observe stringent rules in the 
matter of food and eating: that the Prccej^.or^always took care lest 
his i>upil should be so greedy as tn feed himself much; that even 
the, Brahmachari was iorbiddeii^that sort of food which by generating’ 
the'linferior.^ualitics of (^passionateness) and W, (inertia) might 
blunt the memory and intelligence in student life. 

But not only in the matter of food but also in that of the conduct 
Brahmachnri were there strict rules laid down. Thus, Manu 


of the 
<jjivs •— 


SJ V ^ \ 

^ TjTfwJirt i 

?RT¥< 

^ -frd betw^ 
i^ortancfl 

,| TratJsiat^jJprhc Brahmachtfri must ^not take honey, meat*, 
and all sorts of stale things, he must abandon the use of 
eetiti?,. garlands, or the company of females; must juot use 
or the black pigment for the eyes ( ); must not use 

i feet, or umbrellas fcf the head. Helmust absmdon lust, 

ranger: must not siug ur play upon any musical kstrument j'- 






; . All the ab&veki-ulas were to be observed by„ ibe student living witl 
liis Precentor. 

Pramathanath Tarkabhushan, 
Professor of Hindu Law and PMloaophy, 
Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 


SIR aSOROE BIRDWOOD’S APPEAL TO iSDOCATED 

. HINDUS. 

May 16, 1901, a very interesting paper on Ibe " Town au 
Island of Bombay—past and present ” was read before'a ^fifetipgUishe 
t|udience at the Imperial Institute, by Mr. L. R. Windham ll^MB'es 
one of the leading and most enterprising of the merchant* of B^mbaj 
Sir George Birdwood, K. C. I. E., C. S. I^^l^ing in the chair. Reader 
of this magazine may not feel very g»eat interest in the early histor; 
rise and growth of what Sir George describes as the *' future capit^al ( 
India," as unfolded iit*Mr. Forrest’s paper; but the discussion whic 
^^fpllowed the reading of the paper elicited certain most important fad 
^ and obseivations frSra Sir Qeqige B^dwood which ought to be kdow 
and pondered by all educated Hindus. Wc publish “**« elsewhere 
portion of his speech in which he dwells specially on the Hindu shniu 
and temples of Bombay. He is not a revolutionist, but an evolutionis 
' in his treatment of •men and races, aud above most things, h 
believes in the mission of AHs as a factor in the fipHitii 

refining and chastening apd sweetening of the outer and the im.' 
lives of peoples and races. About two yeaTa i^o, at a meeting of tl 
National Indian Association, hcpexpresaed himself that “ in^piii^pi 
and ideas are to be sought, as' from the_b^inning, neft without. 
withm; that the artist vfho studies bis ^ ;in i 

literature, and in its pradbice,—that of his 
own,—and particularly in its human relations, ^ 

^*supreme art of life will never be wanting in id^ 

^rther that ^ the true use of is not to ref^^7Ji!^ly ilhi 
but to rendhr Ufp in the highest sense*illu8trious; to purify 
^ |(nnoble“ and elevate* it,—in a "^rase tjp lift up the heart 
he treads yery^osely 3^ Ruskin’s steps with, whom thebe 


«ol Vol. 1% cf tliu Jutmal.—iTd. 
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AAli li ftfaia ov t;)np4^ <4 divine attributes; theioma 6f tyjpi 

taetilKK^ htmxif^ng; aee<miing te Bnakin ( vide, Vol. ** Modertk, 
jPaMers’*), (1) (typical of di^^ inComprehenlilllity); (2) 

TImty (or divine oomprehensivei^hss)^ (3) Repoee (car divii^iQ permanence); 
(4) Symmetry (or divine jnatioe); (5) Purity (or divine eneigy); and 
(6) Moderation ^r government by Law). And Sir George Birdwooji-ih - 
the meeting before the IJational Indian Association to which we Jiave 
referred makes point of the fact that in the revival of the indigenons 
and traditionary culture of the Hindus, special importance attaches to 
the conservation of the Hin(^n graphic arts, first because they are Hvinff ‘ 
arts, and recomily also because they arc, in all phases, in architecture, 
sculpture and painting—the expression of Hindu religioji, and in thoir 
application, of religious significance. Sir George is evidently a^^inst ■ 
a violent brejjjc in tlje eontiniiity of religions—which, according W^him, 
mijjit refine and elevate themselves on traditional lines and not accoi’d- 
ing fo^some foreign formula Asul it is easy for us to understand his 
belief that if'^ifw^ve up our fathers’ gods moiely to lake over the 
formulas of foreign cliiuch'^**it would be otir moral, intellectual and 
spiritual destruction; while, on flic other hand, if we gradually develop 
all that is good ip Hinduism and patiently and considerately eliminate 
everything that is merely superstitious, it wall be not any individual 
salvation, but the salvation of all India. In a letter to us publisheiT” 
on pp. 324—327 of Vol. II. of \hi*>*jbnrnal, he enforced hia views 
that" the modification must coino naturally and spontaneously and ^ 
gradually, as if euhjecfrvely, and thpt we could acquire no enduring 
culture save in this voluntary and slow and sure way; that for our 
literary and artistic and philosophical lind religious—in a word, dnr 
spiritual culture, we already possess our own—the indigenous growth 
of 4000 years of Aryan supiemacy in India, and that wc jnust never 
surrender it but to the utmost'*of our ability and power strengthen it 
and extend its influence.” Evidently, fherefore. Sir George is no revo- 
lutimiist but an evolutionist in his^reatment of. the Spiritual Pinbiem 
in Ipdia. An4 between the arts of India an^ her htemture he attaches . 
greater importance to the former, because “ they, being UViug arts and 
in every application of deep religious siguifidknco, afford a more 
etBo^ous rallying centre for the revivi|l of the indigenous and 
tswmionaiy culture of the Hindus4haa their Uto ature.f** «Speidi:mg 
of i^e numberless shrines in the Tovyi and Island of Bombay wt the 
g of the Society of Art# at the Imperial Institute, he observed 
they {dl deserve attention, for th^ "hre ail la5d»marks of social 

... _ f ^ 
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wad rdigious and also of poHtiical history; and he portioularly desirehs. 
to isapress ^ij^n bojjh the educated and wealthy rfindus of Bombay 
tiUi duty thffb lay on them bidbre any others of numbering and register* 
ing all the shriijes of the Island, rec 9 i*diag their histoiy and legends, and 
60 Jar as possible restoring them on a scale and hi a manner proporrioned 
to their Jiistorical and religious importance and the architectural sugges* 
tivei),ess ^>f their sites.” And he concluded by^,saying that " if they had 
any proper pride in the maintenance of their great historical per¬ 
sonality, and the continuity of their, sacrosanct social organisation, and 

* communal polity, and any interest in the evolution of their profoundly 
idiosyncratic religion, arts and general culture, they , must feel 
this obvious duty to the ashes of their fathers and the altars of their 

• gods.”* We joia most heartily in this spirited appeal, and we desire to 
empricisize the importance of our taking proper pride in the main¬ 
tenance of our historical personality; for if we once begin surrendering* 
our natui’ally evolved and instinctive vernacular culture in any "of iU 
departments, all i?ie rest will be inevitably involved-irr*fts decay; the 
historical personality of tdie Hindus will' fcfe destroyed, and we shall 
disappear as a distinctive race. Besides all this there is another 
and to our mind a most cosmopolitan interest attached to the 
question ox the preservation of the artistic remains in India, which 

’"bannot, it^seems to qs, be better ex|)ressed than in the ever-memo- 
rable apd most eloquent words “^jf one of the ablest and most accom- 
plisbed, and most broad-minded ormodern Indian Viceroys', Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston.—^“Art and beauty and the reverence that is owing 
to all that has evoked human genius, or has inspired human faith, 
are independent of 'creeds, aivd m so far as they touch the sphere of 
religion are embraced by the common religion of all mankind. Viewed 
from this stiyidpoint, the tock-temples of the Brahmans stands on 
precfflely the same footing as the Buddhisi) Vihara, and the Mahomedan 
Mttsjid as the Christian Cathedral. There is no |)rinciple of artistic 
disorimination between the mausole'bm'of the despot and the sepulchre 
of the saint. What is jjeautiful, what is historic, *what tears [the 
mask off the face of the past, and helps ns to read its rixf^les, andT to 

. look it in the eyes,—these and not the dogmas of a combative-theology 
are the principal criteria to which we must look. Much of aneiient 
history, e,ven in an age of great discoveries, still remains guesswW. 
It is only being slowly pieced t<^ether by the efforts of scholars %nd 
outcome of research. But the cluesoare lying everywhere at 
in buried ^eities, in*''undeeij^ered insoriii^ions, 
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in crumbling pillars, and pencilled slabs of stone; • They supply the 
date by which Mie may construct the annals of the’past,.,and recall to 
life the morality) the literature, the politics, the art •of'a perished 
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THE HINDOO TEMPLES AND SHRINES OF BOMBAY. 

• • 


The oldest actual Hindoo temple in Bombay is marked by itr 
ruins, attributed to the 7th ^ntury, a.d., in the Seeree, i.€., “ Steep,” 
Road, leading from* Chowpatty ub the eastern face of Jdalabar Hill; 
the image built,into the wall of a garden on its site is said to have 
belonged to^t, and is named Lukadaveo. But the most interesting 
ruined tcynplo in Bombay is that of Wiilkoshwar, "Loi*d of the Sand,” 
at the southern point, Rree Goolidee [i.e., Lncky Stone], of Malabar 
Hill, attributed ttrthe 9th or 10th century, a.d. Tt was blown up by 
the Portuguese, after their^tVbnt with the shrines and sanctuaries of 
the Hindoos, but the triform hoa'd of Wulkoshwar himself was found 
among its rning early in .the last century, and is now safely lodged 
in the India Museum galleries, next.deor to them. . Next in antiquity 
and most important of all the Hindoo temples ©f Bombay^ is that' 
of Mombadavee [i,e. Maha, TJmbn, * Amba (Umma, Amma, of, 
“ mamma Devi], “ the Great Afother Goddess ” [i.e. Ealee, or 
Doorga, the wife of SeSwa, here in .one of her most benignant aspeetd] 
of the Coolies of Bombay, and the tutelary and patroness of all 
Hindoos in Bombay, and for all world, “Our Lady of Bombay." 
Architecturally it is quite unworthy of its '* uumen,” 6r, as it might 


be more correct for me tojsay, "nomen;* but it contains not only 
I the shrine of Mombadavee,* iffut shrines of Seewn, Hunuoomunt, 
Qunpooty [Gana-pati or Ganesa], andf others; and the shrines of Our 
Lady of Bombay and the Monkey (Sod are thronged ajl da,}' by “the 
Coolies; and. all day long the w’orehippei;! at all the shrines pass to 
and fro, and the smoke of the incense rises up on eve'ry side, and 
the tinkHng of little bells, and the^clangour of larger ones, fills the 
whole air around. My father once obtained i|^mi8sion into the temple 
for ^he missionary, Joseph Wolf# He •was deep! / affected by the 
wor^ip and burst into tears, overcope by the, thought ^t tiie 
^ritUid-of the Temple of his •race should be so prostituted as die 

^---N;-^ 

' From Loed 9urzon of i^dkaton’a ipeeoh on Mciont Itooumeots in lodia’* 
doliMred belor« a meeting of tlio Asiatic Society o| • 
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^iJveiiBed it to tfee stervice of devils. {.Tacitus, ^A; II, 85, Juckuca 
sacia; H/II, 4, J; superstit:’ pervicacia]. My “esyrliest associations 
’Wfei® vvith the rippKng and clanging of those bells, aad to him,—and 
'vras not he too a Oooly of !^mbay ?—no part of the Old Town was 
Ipbre fascinating^than the precincts of the Mombadavee temple. The 
^nple of Mahalukshmee [wife of Veeshnoo^ literally “ The Great 
^ck,” • and here “ The Great Prospcritj' of Bombay,” is smaller than 
iipit of Mombadavee, and less important in the estimation of the 
Hindoos; but it is the most conspicuous of all in the Island, and has 

I singular and most suggestive interest for all Englishmen. The 
pdess is associated in the temple with Suruswuttee, the wife of 
^hma, and Parwuttee, the wife of Seewa, in another of her 
jnignant aspects. At one time "their three iii-ncr<J wore cnshrineil 

t ijj temple at Woorlee, the Ficus indica Grovut But on the 
ho^edans invading the Island the goddesses carried them down 
■) the depths of the sea, by Breach Candy, between Wdrlee ami 
oballa Hill, there to find a sure refuge from profanation in the 
^fetnarine palace of Varoonna. But on the establishment of the 
^jglish on the island, *the three gracious goddesses appeared before 
^ fisherman who was casting his net under Worlee, and told him that 
jfcfry now greatly desired to return to the Island if the English would 
feaat them a site for a new temple; in which case they offered to 
^Pp thf«n in building the Vcllard, or “ embankmc iitacross Breach 
l^idy. Governor Hornby at onefe, so the tradition noA\ . I last recorded 
|fe*^ia Cunha, runs, acceded to the wishes of the three ^hining ones, 
l^gave them the ground on which the present temple, overlooking 
^U ph Candy, is built. The existence of such a tradition is a 
^ ^^ kable proof of the deep abiding sense the people of India 
^Swhere entertaiu of the security, justice, and freedom they enjoy 
British rule. If also actual ^history is mythologised in the 
UlM^on, it supplies another illustration of the truly Hellenic spirit, 
|p^^nly true Imperial spirit, vvliich actuated the,whole policy of the 
^j feM ndia Corppany in its relation^ with the social and rejigious life 
Hindoos. Moreousr, the fact that the Breach Gandy Temple 
three “ suktees” [i.e. female powers of the Hindoo Triad] is 
known only as the ten^ple of Mahalukshmee, “ The Great 
Prosperity ” is most poetical and emphatic evidence of the griJteful 
and devout recognition by the Hindoos of Bombay of the unprece¬ 
dented material benefits in which they have luxuriatbd, not to i say 
revisited, from at least 1708, under British rule. The pity is |hat 
tWs temple agam^should be unworthy of its glorious sitei. A siniilar 
is cur^t .of t|je timple pf phruboowatteb, worship of 
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t the Prubhoos, in ^£Chim. On the Portuguese taking possesion oC 

I the Island in J530 the image of the.goddess was hidden away from 

; them in a well, where it remained untiV 1739, when .t*he goddess 

appeajred to one of her worshippers in a dream and ^bade him restore 

her temple and her image to it. The image is interesting also as 

one of the few* to be seen in Bombay possessed of anything like ^he 

grace and beauty,and sweetness which in the West we associate with 

the statues of goddesses. Again, it is said of the Gramyadavee 

[“ Village-Goddess ”] temple Under* Malabar Hill, that its image, 

another benignant form of $ Kalee, under the name of Leelawattee, 

remained hidden among the |ocks above Cbowpatty until its hiding- 

place was revedled *in 1718, only len yeaj’s after Bombay was made a 

Presidency Town, independent of Surat, to Bapoojee Mahtre. ^he 

name of thg .goddoes and her discoverer make one curious to know 

whether the latter was an ancestor of Mr. Mahtre, whose statuette as 

Suruswattee attracted so much attention at the Paris Exhibition last 

year, and who is also known for his charming statuette of a Hindoo 

gii’l proceeding, with an oft'^ihg of flowers, “To the Temple.” There 

are other notable temples in Bombay, such as tho Baboolnath temple. 

Fryer’s “prodigious pagoda,” on the top of .Malabar Hill; the 

Bhuvanee-Shaukar temple, near Gowally Tank,; the Thakordwar 

[“ Lord of the (open) Door ”] tei^jple of Rama and Luks^paan, in 

Gierganm; the Ramdavee, Withahvidy, and Khalkadavee Temples, 

in Khalkadavy; the Bholeshwar temple, sacred to Seewa, as “"Tha 

Providence of Fools,” in the ward of the same name; the Gunpootty 

temple in the “ Cloth Market,”— 

“ Where the ouUand merchants sit, 

Like kings above their merchandise, , 

Lying to foolish nf|u |nd wise; ” 

the Venkatesha temple in “ the Fort ”; and the many temples of 
Hunnoomunt to be found in ever}^ ward of the Town, and every 
village of th§ Island. The lesser, and ol^curer shrines, some mere 
stocks and stones, are almost numberless ; but they kll deseiwe 
attention,. for they are all landmarks of social-and religious, and as 
baa been shown, of political history, I woiAl emphasise the fact 
that,^ without exception all theseiHimfoo temples of Boinbay are of 
joyods gods. Even the Saiva temples ^are of beneffeent aspects of 
See’wa,. or Kalee. This note «f joy is the predominant chai’acteristic 
of-’Hinduism, and of Hindu ai't, whibh is ritualistic «rt. It is clear 
and |reaonaDt • throughout Gujerat and ]|||ttyawar; and'would appear 
to bl^inore&sing in volume ot^r aQ Westejra Indian ^'rely this a 
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fiwt of some political aignificance, and deserving of* some oonsideratioi 

frooQ English stt^ateatr^n, and piiblicists, and politiciang, interested ir 
the intelligent, righteous, ^and sympathetic administration of Britisl: 
India. In conclusion, 1 particularly desire to impress upon both th( 
educated and the wealthy Hindoos of Bombay the duty that lies or 
them before any others, of numbering registering all the shrines 
on (Island, recording their history and, legends, and so far as 
possible restoring them on a scale and in a manner proportioned tc 
their historical and religious importance, and the architectural 
suggestiveness of their sites. If they^ had any proper pride in thr 
maintenance of their great historical personality, and the continuatior 
of their sacrosanct social organisation, and communal polity, and anj 
interest in the evolution on traditionary lines of their profoundl} 
idiosyncratic religion, ai’ts, and general culture;, they„must feel that 
they owe this obvious duty to the ashes of their fathers and the altare 
of their gods. 

George Birdwood. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGION ACCORDING TO THE 
R18HIS r V.—FACTORS IN MIND QO.NTRQT- 

In 6ur l^t article.£^‘''pp of this journal), we sought to 

establigl^^^Q method of verification the truth of one fundamental 
'^^oposition, which for our purposes of exposition of Rishi-philosophy 
we have taken as our starting point—the proposition, namely, that 
nrere belief or disbelief (as the case may be), however strong, in the 
truth of the same things on tbe'part of different persons must not be 
confounded with either the truth or falsity of the things them8elves(l); 
for it may be brought about by® na'any causes which may have 

(1) Fowler In hie Inductive Lo^c (^p. 260-61) saya“.Wlien men Bret began to 
ar^e from, their experience of the past to iheir expectation of the futur^ as from the 
obaervatiou of what immediately surrounds them to the properties of distant objects, 
they seem naturally to fall into this uqscientific and unrefiective nSode of reasoning. 
They have constantly seen two phenomena in conjunction and consequently they cannot 
tVam to be dissoi^ted, or they.have never seen two t^ionomena in conjunction, 
aud conaequMitly they cannot imaipne them to be assodated. The difBeulUes expariehced 
by children in accommodating thefr oooncep^ons to the wider experiences of mra, the 
tendmicy of the uninstructed,. and frequently even of the ius^oted to invest with 
tiie ciroumstanhes of their owft time or country the men of a former generation 

or of another land, the prejudices entertained against those of another creed, or pa^, 
or nationality as of moral excellwoe were never dissociated from parUmdev opinions or a 
'partieulw'!'linea^—are all evidqMp! of* “the limited chairacten of*our first e^orte at 
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nothing to do ‘with the thing itself and may be Herived from facts 
in and outside “ns—such as the influence of surrounding condi¬ 
tions of social, political, religious, domestic life, etc., and (2) the want 
of experience, the Avant of • culture or education or the influ¬ 
ence of the native tendencies of the mind. ‘And the direct 
corollary from Ijhe above proposition was that the influences of whiph 
we have spoken and which corrupt the mind and divert it from* the 
straight path—?that these influences must be laid aside, surraoifnted, 
or eliminated before the right investigation of truth is possible. It is 
jUist as if you were charged, as an lionest juryman—by the presiding, 
judge to keep,out from youi^ mind all outside influences, pre-coiiceived 
notions, your .personal lik^s and, dislikes when you enter upon the 
solemn task of adjudging the right or* the wrong, Clic truth or the 
untruth of a case. ^This attempt at keeping the mind free from the 
idflueiKjQ of conditions, internal and external, constitutes the FivHt 
Steps to Discover!/. In the investigation of the problems of the 
Physitjal Sciences, Western scientists have sought to frame for their 
guidance certain rules whei^thy, the influeuees.to which we have referred 
are not I’emovod, but the effects of these influences are eouuterivcted, 
minimised or allowed for. You would remember thi'i vital point for 
on it hangs ope most essential -^distinction between the methods 
pursued in the West and in the Esist. 'fhe point* is that the Westeai , 
scientist allows the human mind {o remain as it is, in investigating the 
unseen laws of objective phenomena; but its suggestions are not by 
him taken as true unless they could be verified. It is allowed-to ^ 
suggest theories which apparently explain particular phenomena. But 
the Western scientist recognises that these theories have sprung out 
of the mind which is tainted by the various influences to Avhich we 
have already referred. Therefore, to make sure his position he devises 
experiments —which is ar?ifi«ial observation; and he also resorts to 
impartially observing fresh facts which may either disprove or con- , 

(2) Buckle ill hie ‘History of Civilieatiuu ' (VoL 1., p. 162} dkys'If we look at ' 
mankind in llie aggregate, their mural and iiitelic^lual conduct is regulated by the 
moral and intellectual notions prevalent in their own time. There are, of course, many * 
persons Who will rise above these notions and many *>tbe||jS who will nnk below them. 
Bub such cases are exceptional and form a very small pro]- rtion of the total amount 
of those who are no wise remarkable for either ^jod or evil. An hnihenHe majority of 
mAi must always remain in a middle staCs neither very foolish nor very able, neither very 
virtuous nor very* vicious, but slumbering on in « peaceful and decent mediocrity, adopting 
^wiUi&ut much difficulty the ourrdbt opinions of the day, making no inquiry, exrituig 
‘ no {Scandal, causing no woqder, just holdid^ tbemsdives on » 1^1 with the genmration 
andl noiselessly cojiforming to tlie standard of ^morals and of knowl^ge common to 
thepige and coudUt in which they live. ’ 
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trovert, or weaken kis theory. If his theory is 'right, argues the 
scientist, then surely ^careful experiment on the lines^ of his theory 
ought not to ggi against tlfe theory but ought to confirm it. This is 
known as the method of scientific vdvijication. This is subjecting 
your mind-born aiid mind-tainted ideas, theories, principles, suggestions 
etc.^ etc., to the test of facts which can be observed, seen, verified and 
experimejuted on. Bacon would call this mqxriage of theory (born 
of tlie mind in the presence of given facts) with fresh observations 
(whether natural or artificial''—the Tnte'i'pretation of Nature—as 
■distinguished from what he calls Anticipation of Nature or mere 
theorising, i.e,, unverified theorising. In^ indulging iir anticipation, 
“ the mind delights in springing up most general axioms that it may 
find relief; but after a short stay here it disdains experience (i.e., 
verifics^tion)” and these mischiefs are nt length increased hy disputation 
for the ostentation of logic ”(3). (Bacon’s Novum Oi-ganum, see. 20). 
"Anticipations have a much greater power to entrap the assent 
than interpretation; because being collected from a few particulars 
they immediately strike the mind and'fiu the imagination.” (Ibid, 
sec. 28). “ Ag.iin; though the labours and capacities of men in all 
ages wore united and continued, they could make po considerable 
progress in the Sciences by aut-icipation because the radical errors 
<• m the first coucoctiorj of the mind arc not to be cured by the ex¬ 
cellence of any succeeding taleitt!^?an(l’ remedies.” (Ihul, sec. 30, (4). 

This attitude of the mind in truth-investigation, vis., not to 
rest satisfied with mere mind-born principles and theories; and the 
anxiety to br ing them to the test of experience, i.e., of fresh^ further 
facts observed naturally or artificially under special conditions—this 
habit of the mind constitutes, in our humble judgment, a most im¬ 
portant preliminary in the work of miiwi'-control, a most important 
corrective to the tendencies of the mind to drift along the current of 
those influences of internal and external condition® which, as we ex- 
t plained in-a previous article, are’the primaiy sources of. error in 

(3) “ Men have constantly l>aen employed in anticipatimi, in illicit induction. The 

intellect left to iteelt’ niskes dn in thin road. But still the method must be rejected if 
'we would obtain true knowledge. We must lise not by leap, but by small etepo, by 
Hucceeeive advances, by a gradation of ai^euts, tg/ivt} our facta and clearing our nofione 
at every interval”—Whewell. '» 

(4) " ^ben we have ilmassed a greats store of general foots, they become the objeofe 
of another and a higher species of classification aud are themselve.i included in lawa. 
which have a far eupatior degree’ of generality till at length by ooutinuing the process 

•we arrive at tOdoms of the highest degree of generality of which science is'capable, ,'^e 
.pUjocess is what we mean by Hers^elL " 
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truth-investigation; But we must always remember that the Western 
scientist is no enemy to thfeorising; for all scientific investigations 
wid discoveries have been successful-.o^^Iy by •mean# of theorising. 
But there are theorisings and ^theorisings. The scientific theoriser 
begins with certain facts and thfln -imagines with the help of the 
facts a theory or hypothesis, Le., some unproved but supposed gener^ 
proposition to Explain some particular, unexplained phenomena. But 
he does'not rest ikere. He believes his theory to be true, bdt }9e is 
'prepared to ‘reject it if it cannot he veHjied. Therefore, what he 
docs is this: he first uses facts t‘o suggest a probable hypothesis; ^ 
then, assuming and belicviig that that hypothesis is true, he deduces 
from it other facts which must be true if the hypothesis bo true. 
Then he proceeds to test these dediictiwis by fresh observations. If 
the re.sult proves different from wliat ho exj)ccts it loads him to 
modify or .‘ii){flKlon his hypothesis and to begin afresh. But supposing 
fresh obVervatiuns as * aforesaid confirm his theory, i.e., his original 
anticipation, he still docs not rest satisfied, but ho proceeds to make 
new coliibinations of his owi^, new trials, Le., fixpcriincnts to test his 
theory. That is how he proceeds. Imagination, theory, suggestion, 
beliefs, all mind-born and however tainted by the influence of inteimal 
and extertial chnditions are not rejected bui are used as helpers, as 
servants but not as masters. ‘‘ In explaining sensible phenomena,” sa 3 ’’s, 
Tyndall, “wo habitually form iijeut^l^ images oT the ultra«ensible.' 
This is theory, this is iinagiiiing ppre and simple (fi); but evei'y 


(6) “ Bub how are Uiotie liiddou thiuga to be revealed ? I'liilosophers may be right 
in affirming that we cauuot traiisccud experience »we can, at all events, carry it a long 
way from its origin. We ciiu magnify, diniinisli, qualify .and combiiie exiiericuces, so as 
to fit them for purposes cntiicly new. In explaining sensible phenomena we habitually 
form mental iunages of the ultia-sensible. There are Tories oven in science who regard 
imagination as a faculty to be fearetf and avoided rather than employed. They have 
observed its action in weak vessels, and are un4uly impressed by its disasters. But they 
might with equal justic#point to exploded Inilcrs as an argument against the use of 
the steam. * Witlt, accurate experiment and observation to work*upon,*/»iflrsrMWf?o» 
becomes the arcl^tcot of physical theory. Newton's pi#8age from a falling apple to a 
falling moon was an act of the prepared miagination without whic'h the “ laws of 
Kepler ” cquid never have been traced to their fouiidatieiis. Out of the facts of 
chemistry the constructive imagination of Dalton formed the atomic theory. Davy 
was richly endowed with the imaginative faculty, while with Faraday its exercise was 
inoewant, preceding, accompanying and guitfing all hie experiments. His sta^ngth and 
fertility as a dipccn-erer is to be referred in grea^part to the stipiuluB of his ima^hvtlion. 
Scientific men fight shy of the word, because of its ultra-soieutific connotations; but 
tike fact is that without the exercise of this powu-, lOur knowledge of nature would he 
a mere tabulation mere eo-existenoes and sequenoes." il^ndall’s Fr^ments of 
Soienoe| VoL^IL, pp.’l03‘104). ^ 
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theory Jim to he verified.. That if* how the Western scientist combats 
the eorrupting and*tainting influence of those co'n^jf'^ons, inner and 
outer,, to whioh the^human mind is subject. Ho controls the sugges¬ 
tions of the impure mind by verification (6). For the human mind 
“ if left to ramble uncontrolled • leads us astray into a wilderness of 
perplexities and errors, a land of mists and shadows; but if properly 
cofitrolted by experience and reflection becomes thd source of poetic 
genius, •the instrument j)f discoveiy in science.” (Sir Benjamin 
Brodie’s Address to the Boyal Society, London, 1859) (7). 


We have already said that for truth-discovery the disturbing factors 
the influences of the external and internal^ conditions must be either 
eliminated or counterneted. In Westeni science, effects of those in- 
' flucncos are sought to be counteracted, i.e., the human mind is not 
directly sought to be purified. The West seeks tt^ comlyit them indi¬ 
rectly ; the East seeks to combat thcni directly, devises in^hods to 
purify the mind itself. Westeni science does not go to the root of the 
matter; it applies the;, human mind to particular problems, uses the 
mind to suggest theories, and then tesfs the consequence of those 
theories on phenomena which come within the range of our senses and 
accepts or rejects, or modifies and tries again. Consequently as Professor 
W. M. Hicks, M.A., p. sc., f.r.s. (injiis Presidential address to the ma- 
*thematical and physical science section of the British Association, 1895) 

declares,—“ it {i.e., this thcoriSing ^nd then experimenting or verify- 

• 

(6) Fowler in hw “ Inductive Logic ” (pp. 242-243)%nys :—'* Not only will a pre¬ 
conceived opinion or a powei-ful aflection come in aid of men’s natural tendency to 
dwell on affirmative and overlook n^ative instances, but they will often cause men to 
adhere to theories for which, whatever maj» have been the history of their formation,’ 
there is absolutely no 8upi>ort whatever in fact. Thus the tlieoiy which prevailed down 
to the Ume ofaGalileo, that bodices fall to the earth in times inversely proportional to 
their weight, so that a body weighing say fiv# mounds, would fall in a time five times 
as short as a body weighing one poum^ rested on absolutely no evidence except the 
fact that, in consequence of the resistapee of the air, the* heavier body reaches the 

4 ;roudd in a somewhat shorter time than the lighter one; still, till Galileo made his 
exporimeats, at the end of thp sixteenth century from the leaning toi^'er of Fisa no one 
thought of brining to decisive test a theoiiy which was so easy to prove disprove." 

(7) “Lastly, physical investigation, more than anything besides, helpti to teach us 
the actual value an^ right use of the imagination—of that wondrous faculty, which, 

» left to ramble uncontrolled, leads us astray into a wilderness of perplexities an^errors, 
a land of mists and shadows; but whfch, pro^rly controlled by experience and reflfotion, 
becomes' the noblest attribute of m^; the source of poetic genius, the instrunieDt of 
discovery' in science, without the aid of whiclk Newton would never have invented 
fluxions, nor Oavy have decomposed the learths and alkalies, nor would Gdumbus liave 
fooniiQth other conUneat," (From Addreu to the Royal Society, London, ’by Ui_ Preeident 
fiir Brodie, Hortmber SO, 18S9), * . * * 
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ing) i'”* process; the wrocicnge of rejected theories 

is appalling; but » Ivnowledge ol’ what goes on behind what we 
can see or feel i# surely, if slowly, being attained* It the rejected 
theories which have been the necessarj* steps towards formulating 
other theories nearer the truth.” • 

We will on a future occasion explain the Rishi or the direct 
method of combatii^ the influences of the impure human mind in«dra^- 
ing us away from the truth. But we want to make it clear that the indirect 
method of truth-investigation of Western science although it is, as above 
explained, undoubtedly “ a slyw and laborious process ” and involves 
“ an appalling wrefekage of rejected theories,” exerts a most important in¬ 
fluence on the impure human mind. For an analysis of the forces work¬ 
ing upon our minds must have made it clear to us that by its constitu¬ 
tion the mind is an untj.-uth-seeker, if we may so express ourselves‘an 
error-seekei" an error-lover n,I most. Therefore, to correct this native 
proneness of the mind to erroi-, a ^,hcck has to be provided: and the 
))ractice of the scientific method .sk('tchcd above,, the accustoming of 
tlio feelings not to rest content. mere beliefs'or suggestions of the 
inner consciousness, but to spur them on to habits of research into, 
and verification of, J.hoso beliofi! and snggostitms—the [iractiee of the 
above method is in itself a most imp(U*tant spiritual discipline. The 
practice of the scientific method of ^narriiige of belief-thooi-ies^ with 
verification accustoms the human To love truth for the sake of 

truth; by keeping tho activities of the* mind within the bounds of 
facts; it stimulates the desire for personal truth-investigation and 
prevents us from indulging in mere catch-words or conventional for¬ 
mulas of religious philosophy ; it imprpv^s self-respect and sense of* 
responsibility; it strengthens oui- convictions and our* courage and 
weakens at the same time the Imute instinct in’us to comprl •bedience 
to our views and ideas; it breeds in us a wider charity to our enemies 
nid opponents by making us fee! at evofy steji the supreme difficulty 
if areiving at .the tnitli with the ridvif a mind that is^ subject t<J 
utemal and esternal distracting and corrupting influences and con- 
litious w'hich are ceaselessly acting. In a future %i tide, * however, 
ive will explain the limitations of the verifl<?ation method, aa 
mderstood and expounded in the West, with a view to bringing out 
more cjgarly the chief features of Rishi-methods. 


Editor. 
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' THE SE0BST OF LOKO LIFBv 

' [WairraK pora'he Damn: By John F. Morgan, 1507 N. Y. 

^ Building., Chicago, U. S. A.] 

t 

It lies in breath and chest exercise If 3 ’ou would have good 
health, brilliant mind, enjo_v life, be happy and siicocs.'^ful, live long 
and *be physically and nientallv strong, yon must liarmonionsly tunc 
yourself up, find out your eoi-rcot key note and build for yourself an 
individual physical body, the same as you would .build a material 
bouse in which to live, and stop paying rent and taking the chances 
of being evicted by the landlord,—Rll of which ip very easily done 
when you know the law.s of breadth anS hcaltlj cujture, ns are now 
being taught to over 300 pupiks by Rev. Dr. Ottoman Zaiadusht 
Hkpish, Rab-Mngi of Math El-Kharinau Temple, Persia, free of all 
charge, in a course of tweb t; le.ssons, one^ each week, of one hour’s 
duration, in which the pupil is injStructod in the laws and rides of 
health, and an exercise illustrated, which is to be practised at home 
three times a day for three minuto.s.pg,ch day, between sunrise and 
sunset for one week, to bring the individual into a moral condition. 
The exercises are very simple, yet thoroughl} scientific. 

ft 

1 

Deep Breathing Generates Vitality, 

and is‘nn exercise that if scic\ntifij!ally piactised will raise the physical 

standai’d to a condition of jKN’fect harmony, which is good healti;. 

The pupil is taught to sit in an upn'gbt position, spinal column 

straight, other limbs and muscles relaxed, with weiglit of the body 

^balanced upon the base of the spinal column and weight of lower 

body balanced on the balls of the feet, hands resting lightly on the 

knees with thumbs out, since the will power is represented in the 

thumb, lind a closed thumb rejincsf^nts a negative condition. In 

walking we should close tjie fists, since an open hand is liable to 

absorb all the vibration that is j^fioat in the atmosphere. That is the 

cause o‘f sen>sitive. ladies feeling depleted after mingling wuth a crowd. 

’ r ' • • 

Breath is life. Correct breathing is the most important step 
toward consciousness of life. To gain the greatest benefits from 
breathing it is necetsary to breathe the individual breatlv The 
purpose and object of such»rhytlMnical breathing is to attract,^ retain 
and distribute Pa Elama (Ga—centralizing. Llama—life principle), 
which is contained in the oxygen of the air we breathe, and manifests 
its great^t elf#cts during the Ifght period,, from Bui^rise to sunset 
Tlie ibsult of this is the buildwig of life-tissues throughout the body. 
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the setting of the brtiin functions into their normal conditicm, the 
development of ^he twelve senses to the highest degree^ the increase 
of the vibrations of the ganglia of the nervohs system, the fegulation 
of the circulation of the blood aftd ijs purification, and the magnetic 
circles of individuality in which all live, move and have their being. 

• * * 

How JBreath is Formed. • * 


This breath begins with the tilling of the upper lobes of the 
lungs, thus oponing the cells of the entire lungs, which is the greatest 
factor in man’s .existence— thi mainspring of life—setting all the 
magnets of organic eiwstence into activity, normalizing or central¬ 
izing the cellular tissue, building substance, insuring longevity, and 
consequent perfect*youthfulness. /, The newly-born child breathes fjrst 
before giving'attention . to feeding. Where the breathing is faint it 
must be established by vigorous maiupulations to such a degree as 
to give the necessary vigor and Ibrce before nursing. Should breath¬ 
ing fail, life is lost, and no force^will retain or regain it. The breath 
must be full, regular and easy, without strain or a feeling of dis¬ 
comfort to any part of the system. 


Phy.sical culture, to be of benefit, must necessarily pay attention 
to perfect breathing, since through Mio ^gplied breS-th the narvous 
system becomes noimalized, and the Jnuscles are strengthened and 
develojied without apparent effort. The individual breath being 
properly establislied, piir*.;, wholesome ideas will follow because of 
the centralized sense condition, resulting in common sense. Then it 
will be known what, when, and how much to eat and drink. Instead 
of filling the stomach with food sufficient for .eight or ten persons, 
the requisite amount for one ‘pcison only will be used. Sickness, 
constant struggle through life, extreme^ wealth and poverty, the 
result of unbalanced •brain conditions^ will no longer be known. The 
medical student will not write proscriptions, but will* be fn the 
kitchen superinfiending the cooking and pref)uratiori of foods; the 
patience of the pharmacist will no longer be tried bjr the compound¬ 
ing of drugs, but ho will derive his principal revenue from the sale 
of cosmetics, lotions, perfumes, etc. Medical sd^Wh ’Ivill turn into 
cooking* schools, where formulie willlbe studied the {^reparation of 
various foods. Physical culture and gymnastics will take an elevation 
to higher realms. , 

Correct br^thing builds up the. brain. We must learn how to 
take brain breath and not stomach breath. ■ The t>nly way to aocomi* 
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plish this is to concentrate the mind and conti’orevery vibration of 

the nerves a^d polqi-ize every atom of the entire s/stem. 

« c ' ® 

The Real Emxih of Life. 


By right breathing one can bring himself in harmony with his 
Creator or source of life. This is the elixir of life that the world 
seeks.* To be in entire harmony with the Creator ^f this universe is a 
privilege man possesses, but does not use because he is ignorant of 
the powers he possesses. 


Right bieathing opens the door i; to all that is desirable. It is 
the key to unlock the secret of life. ItVitalizeti, refines and spiritua¬ 
lizes all one’s life-forces a*nd puts one in control of every emotion and 
sehjjation of the body, thus uniting the lower with* the higher will. 
When we were born we breathed “ Mother-Ear^h Breath ” about three 
seconds at each inspiration, but,we must learn to breathe'the “ Brain 
Breath,” a rhythmic breathing of about seven seconds to each ins¬ 
piration and respiration. .. 


Corsets to ue Avouieo. 

In all breathing exorcifies nil strained action is to be avoided. 
Our clothes shoqld be loose. Ladies should not be harnessed up 
with corsets. When wo ta^e < ur right position we need no support, 
the spinal column being properly adjusted. Our rooms should be 
well ventilated with plenty (»f .sunshine, 'and decorated with colors 
that harmonize with our different temperaments. Our clothing 
'should also be adapted t<c our temperaments. While the magnetic 
tcmpcramcnii cun wear to groat advantage certain fabrics, texture 
and colons, the electric temperament needs a different kind. But 
fine silk underwear, which is the cheapest in the end, seems to be a 
common meeting ground. cWhcn we retire at night we should relax 
every pnuscle of the body from tension and lake full and regular 
inhalations through t^e nostrils until asleep. Stiggcst to ourselves 
that we gb to bed to rest and recuperate the physical body. Sleep 
with the head to the north and upon the right side. 


When w e awaken in the morning we should open our windows 
aud, if possible, face the * east,'iwid take long, regular, breathing deep 
cxen^ tor three minutes. ^ 

* • 

During the ilay in walkkg always w'alk on the ball of the'foot { 
never ihroV the weight upon the heel siuce i^t jiu-s the nervous 
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• . Mental Gymnastics Gooii 

• . • 

Mental ^gyuuiastics are a good thing Jjo practise in connexion 
with all breathing exercises. We must concentrate the mind upon 
why we breathe, viz., to dbta^n by each inspiration more life than 
we inhale, and when we exhale we desire to expel iVoin the system 
all the effete jnatter. By .such breathing one can generate, vital 
force and make nimJ)lo the stiffest muscles. Repeated,during the 
day 4 ,t will aid in overcoming many of the undesirable conditions 
that the human body takes o;i, thus exhilirating every atom, cell 
and organ of the body. Will-power is rccjuired to concentrate the 
mind upon* wh.-it one i| doing at all times, to overcome the drifting 
tendency of -the ^eu.ses. We have twelve senses, §oven full senses 
and five half senses, which correspond with tlie seven full notes and 
five half mites ol^ the musical scale : and wlum we have these* twelve 
senses propei'ly developed they emerge into the thirteenth sense, 
which i.s common sense, that point of development which we are 
all striving to obtain to become solf-cenU-red, well-poised beings. 
When wo becoim; masters*of ourselves .and all that surrounds us, the 
ela.sticity of the body and th(; eloaiaiess of the mind, the strength of 
the memory;, that follow the eoutinuanee of thc.se exercises arc 
declared to bo beyond eredibilk^', ami the j*oiso and comfort that 
succeed more than repay those^ yvho understawdingly practise them. 
This brings to each one the ^ IvTi^dom of Heaven,” which is within, 
and no one will ever find it in an^ other place than within himself 
We have wasted foo mucli time in the past in looking everywhere 
outside of ourselves for it, awl ik<‘ wciri of Ufa i.s‘ to he found in 
breafh^and the rontrol of thoj,ujtit, beeau.se thought is liktr God, 
ereative ; we create our conditions and environment by the power and 
kind of thought we entertain. “ A- man'thinketh, .so iii he” (a), 

S 9 

John F. J\1okoan. 

Ckicayo. 

---*—-r- 

(«) Tlie reader will remember the ISiVisti ic ivplioi-isitig 
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" ■ '- 'Wh^ in the state of profound sleep one does not possess any 

di^ii^s nor does dream any dreams, itls said to be^ushupti (a). All the 

phi^ptioris (both gi-oss and subtle) of the mind in the states of 

‘ Waking and dreaming become unified and compressed into one compact 

mass; 'Bhey do not lose their own individual forms aSUd existences, 

but just as the things of the world, distinguishable from' each other 

in the day-time, look like one compact mass of daikness when shrouded 

with the sable vesture of a moonless, pitdb-dark night ;,even so, all 

these Samskaras or impressions, remain hidden in .-the . darkness of 

nescience (aviveka). “ In profound sleep a man has got rid of all 

the devjd&pmentu of ignorance, yet he is still wrapped fti Ignorance 

itself” (6). “In profound "sleep the soul is absent^ having I’etirpd by 

the channel of the arteries, and being as it were enfolded in the 

Siipmne Deity. It is not, however, blended with the divine essence, 

as a drop of water fallen into a lake when,it becomes undistinguish- 

able; but, on the contrary, the soul continues discriminate, and 

returiis unchanged to the body which it animates while awake. Swoon 
• • • • 

or stupor is intermediate between sleep and death. Daring insen¬ 
sibility produced by accident or disease, there is, as iu profound sleep 
and lethargy, a temporary absonep df the soul. In death it has 
absolutely quitted its gross corporeal frame ”(c). [ Colobrooke’s Essays, 

I. h98.] 


The Purusha residing in the seat of profound sleep ( viz., the 
heart*) is the third matrtt H of the P»’a'nava. In the aggregate this 
is known as /swara and in the distributive aspect as Prajna. This 
represents the eausa) aspect of the cosmos. The Anandamaya Eosha 
forms its body, (d) and the intelligence is its sole oigan of perception. 

r 

g 

I (tt)L iwt If mrC ^ 

I Mandakyopanishad,‘5. ^ « 

{h).‘ See Dmo%, VoL IV, page 208. 

tmr* t Mandukya, 5. ^ * 
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For reasons i^ted above, it is said to be Prajnana-ifhaQa or one compact 
maa» of knowledge. Both /swara and Prajna enjoy bliss by means of 
the very subtile modifications of Ignorance, lighted ap by inteUigenoe; 
because when a man rises up from profound undisturbed sleep, he 
feels a sensation of pleasure and says to hitqjself, 'I have slept 
very pleasantly and * did not know anything ’ (e). This Prajna is the 
lord of all, is bmniscient, controls everything by residing wathin; thitf 
is the source gf all; v^ily it is the origin and the final re-tfbsonbeut of 
all beings (/). 

The points of rosomblanoe bo’bwoen the Piv^jnn and ^ are the follow¬ 
ing: (First], ns infin|shing the pronunciatiou of “ Om " nnd repeat¬ 
ing it again, str gnd ^ enter in^o and then couio out of and so are 
measured by it, so Viawa and Taijasa enter into flie Prajna at the 
tiino of the dissolution of the univorso and again eome out \at the 
time of ilic creation. And secondly: just ns in pronouncing “ Om ” 
W and ^ become united in the last letter ij, so at the time of Sushupti 
Viswa and Taijasa become unified anti compressed in the Prajna. Ho 
who knows this knows the truth of everything and becomes the resort of 
all {(/). Says the Prasnopanishad, “ He who meditates on the supreme 
Pnrusha by means of tht'se three matras gel.s the luminous world of 
the Sun ; jnsl as a snake casts off its slough, ao ho getting free from 
his sins is elevated to the woild Of Brahma (Hiranyagarbha) by the 
IMautras of the Samaveda. 11^ tbejv soes tfic Purush* who is far 
greater than that totalitr of /individual ^ouls (who is called 
Hiratiyagarbha), and,who resides in all bodies” (/;). 

TOimTUti’Wig I Vedontast/ra. 
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The fourth Pe»(Ja hab nn m(t\vn : it tronsconds all differentiations; 
it does not perceive external or internal phenomehajlike the first or 
the B&ooBdf Dor beth, like the transitional state between the two; nor 
does it, like the third, possess one unified^ compact mass of knowledge ; 
it cannot be desciibpd either as intelJigent or non-intelligent, it is 
invisible, beyond all treatment, non-cognisable Sy the senses, undefin- 
‘able,'beyond the comprehension of the mind and the description 
by any wbrds; it is to be sought after by ste^y faiths that the 
same One Self passes through the three states ; it has no trace of the 
visible universe which is illusory and the scene of manifold action, 
it is an embodiment of calmness and blisa and is without a second. 
This is the Self, this is to be lealised : He ivno knows this enters into 

a r , 

(i.c., realises) the Self by meauB of his own Self (a). 


LIFE EXPERIENOES, OR THE STUFF WE ARE MADE^OF: 

A STORV. 

It was an autumn night, dark .as pitch, the rains pattering with a 
melancholy monody which S(>emcd to infeci the very heart of Merry 
Jove; Amidst this ceaseless sigh of Nature, in one obscure coiner 
of this vast world tharc was to be seen a amhll cottage* enveloped in 

o * 

darkness. Yet what was this outer darkness to the darkness that was 
gathering cound the' soul of i|i8,. occupant, a middle-aged widowed 
woman who was sitting all deshabilllp oven to the care of her inner 
self with her eyes anxiously bending over the figure of a small child 
not more than two. Yes, if that was her noticeable posture, a slight 
automatic movement of the right^^hand which at first sight was apt to 
pass unnoticed was also to la* olfifserved on nearer view, an incident 
apparently trifling but really,fraught with a grim, heart-rending sigiii- 
fioance when we have made oursehes ac^iuainted with the real secret 
underlying it. She w'as rubbing with ginger the prctty left hand of 
the baby laid on her lap, cold and stifiF in death. • " 

* 9 » 
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Tho doctor, *«• fe*w minutes ago, had come and declai’od the child 
to be dead, ^eft, she had loai’ut that when tho^xtreijiities are getting 
cold ginger is applied. So when all doctor’s arts had failecf, she brought' 
forth her remedy scarce knowing^—«ay, believing that it was too late. 
What if the breath Iiad ceased ! What if the sinews were stiflF, the 
teeth dreadfulljk exposed, the eyes shooting out! She shut her ay*es 
to all this; but led by an irresistible impulse of affectionate loaging 
was rubbing the ginger powder mistaking the warmth of the powder 
to be the returning warmth of her dead child’s life. The doctor’s 
declaration had chilled her brain and heart into complete inaction. 
It w^as an awftil moment foifher. On the one hand, the Truth ob¬ 
stinately knocking* for admission*—on the other. Hop# playing at all 
sorts of make-beliefs with hci-, and her human heart! What should 
it do but hug thf delusion and spurn the truth lest admitthig the 
latter m^ht break the heart to pieces. I'he light in the corner was 
dickering restlessly making aJlerrrtite light and darkne.ss in unconscious 
iinitatif»n ol tho tragedy of conHiet going on within the breast of a 
sentient being, who sat ther^^ppavontly in a stal e of suspended anima¬ 
tion. What wakened her,—and tho devil that it did !—was the 
.appearance of u few strange faces Avho seemed^to he messengore of 
death to her,—and wliy .should theynot, since it w/is their cruel task 
to take the baby from the mother'jj arms and mingle its boTiei|with the 
dust of tho earth ! Alas ! alas ! with sUf dur desires to be loving in our 
deeds Nature .summons us to Avoiks which seem to he cruelty personi¬ 
fied. With words of*comfort that glanced all past her they tried to 
extricate the dead child from the mothor’.s arms, but she held it bard 
close to Jier bosom, herself stift’ apd petrified with horror. The fsTcts 
of life arc uncompromising, and all our tenderest sentiments must 
give way before them. The/uncral party that had just •arrived had 
therefore no other alternative but. to wrench the child from the 
mother’s bosom. They cruelly tore th^ child away horn its mother’s 
anus and, taking it in a bundle? of cloth went to the^ place of bflrial 
with slow ste^s and silent. • 

And what about tho mother? The truth that she had wilfully 
kept at a" distance made itself felt with a crushing force. A chasm 
opened in .her heart—a flowery vale ado^^ed v’ith gqjden hqjes and 
desires suddenly turned into a dreadfdl wa»te—a void, a chaos, a 
depert. The sfln that lit it vvas gone-^-gone for ever—where Hien the 
flowerh should be! But no 1* Why should it go ? Where should 
it go? It had been’ hew all along; her bosom had been its 
chp^jidj^ ^hoine,' her embiraoes, its warmth. They .that had ^en 

' - ■ ’ . * ■■ ’ .4 
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tl)k6 child away -.were mistaken; or, if not mistaken, there were 
the gods of H^esven^ who bad put the life in that hody had taken it 
away. She would pray to tffem and they would give back the precious 
life ? Why not ? The gods coujd not be cruel to her! They were 
all kind and would they not listen to her prayers ? She was a poor 
cfeatur^ all whose hopes centred round her only t^bild and Heaven 
mus| not smite hinj ^ith death. The poor woman’s heart throbbed 
with intense hope as she sat to pray and prayed, “ Father, have mercy 
on a poor suffering soul. She cannot bear it all. She will be always 
good henceforth. She will everyday pray to you, Heaven. Have 
mercy, mercy Father! ” ^ 

At this nmment, lying Hope answered—‘ yom'child is not dead 
which she mistook to be the voice rif He.'vven. Imint'diately .she ran 
after tJhe child and got to the place of burial in no time. They were 
digging a pit to put the lovely form into it. It was laid under a tree 
which spread its benignant arms ove'r it as if to pronounce its be.st 
blessings. The night was still daik .and she could not see the face. 
She felt it with her hands .and held one 6f‘ tliem under its nose just to 
see if the breath had returned. A whitf of wind just then passed 
over the dead boy’s face. Ay! he is breathing, nuiUered she and 
huniedly taking it up in licr»'arins shouted out, ‘ hold I hold ! it is 
alive.’ 'ifhe people that had taken no notice of her started up and 
turning round saw the dismal spfc*tal*lc with Iiorror. She hugged the 
child eagerly to her bosom. The cold bosom of the child gave no 
warmth to her own. Yet she held the child in her arms firmly and 
with stem resolution. They that wci o digging the pit came up to her 
and used all their arts to pcrsiiiidc her that there was no more life in 
the child. Yet there was no persuading. She would by no means 
deliver up tdie child. They brought a lamp before the child’s face and 
what a grisly inctiire it shewed. She tunied back in dismay and in 
the act her hold relaxed. The inen seeing their opportunity snatched 
the* child from her arras again ana she fell down insensible. Some of 
them took chaige of her vrhilc the others went to perfeim the ciuel 
duty of burj’ing the child away from the inothei’s sight for ever. 

It was almost an hour after that the poor woman revived. ‘ Where 
is my child ’! She said in a feeble voice. They that sat by her spoke 
not a woi'd in return. She jumped up and cried : ‘ where i»j my 
child I' A voice said ‘ dead and gone,’ ‘Child! child ! My darling! 
Where art thou ? Come to me thy own mother, ‘ dear.* See how 
thiaemble is -she! * Echo answered where. The vast/ space hollow, 
W<dd dark' around «‘her only mimicked her cry. She knelt down 
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V before the fcree«aiyler which she had seen the child laid erstwhile 
and wi^h anxioes opportunity prayed, ‘Give me back ray child, my 
only child, 0 God of the forest. Thou’ h%st hidden hef. Why he waa 
here just now !‘ She prayed j^o the wind, to the sky, to the darkness, 
to the God of Heaven who seemed* to be identified with the black 
void round her. But there was no response. She then ran about m 
quest of the child hither and hither till in the darkness her Teet 
stumbled upon* soinethfng hard. She felt it and found if a ^tone->. 
step. She got uji it and dimly saw a white masonry before her. There 
was a wooden door which flung' open at the slightest pressure, and. 
getting in, she found herself within the walls of a temple sacred to . 
the Goddess Kali.^ She was in^a supplicating posture again praying 
to the mother with all the energy of her heart. Mother I mother 1 
thou art the mother of this universe and thou knowest what it ‘is to 
lose a chil(t! *Give*mc back my child. My only child, my only hope in 
this wond. Do, do give me niy child.’ A thousand times, with folded ’ 
arms and tears in her eyes did she repeat the prayer, but the stone image 
moved not and now she was jn.a fit of passion. Rising up on her legs 
she caught hold of the wooden bolt of the door that rested against 
the wall and was going to project it with great violence against 'the 
sacred image, wlien a hand from behind caught holdof the weapon. She 
turned back and saw the face of a venerable old nlaii. In the anxiety 
of her heart the bereaved motjler had not noticed the maSy signs of 
habitation that lay scattered before iScr. There was the dim earthen 
lamp, for instance, v^hich had revealed to her, her situation; there 
were various utensils of worship and sweet perfumes, all which “to a 
sane mind must have indicated their/eal meaning. But her untuned 
and unstrung mind did not observe*them at all. The-old man we have 
mentioned was sleeping in a side-room . when he was roused by the 
tremulous exclamations •of*th« afflicted woman. He was silently 
marking all her doings till at this^moment saw reason to interfere. 
Yet his looks were*looks of tender Jove such as those she had been 
accustomed to. in the eyes that had closed for ever jast now. ‘Why 
should you destroy my Mother here* childsaid the hoary old -man.' 

‘ Why has she destroyed my child' ? returned she, 

• 

‘ She I. destroy your child ? Ahl No, y^u are mistaken. She is 
all ^kindness, my mother.' And with that he fell on his knees and 
prayed, ‘ Thou,*Mother mine, give me Thy lotus feet to dwell under. Let 
me be happy worshipping Tii*eo and let all things of the earth have no 
attraction for me. Let not son nor wife nor any tie .of the world cut 
off my ties* with Thee. Take afl that ishappiness) hope and 
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desires. Give me aJl that Thou pleasest,—sorrow, suffering, miseiies 
endless. Only let me know that Thou 'ai’t pleased instead.’ The 
fervour of his appeal* toucl^d • the poor woman’s hejirt and uncon> 
scibusly the molecular arrangement of her soul was changing under 
the magic influence of the pious old man. 

. ^ ‘ No daughter! My mother is all kind in spite of all the apparent 
.sin of circumstances.’ Why not be you as,, good as my mother, all 
kindness, all mercy ? 

Ay ! it must be a stony mercy that which kills our children tor 
our good. She must give me my child. . 

[■ 

Who is not your child—Not ]• ?—Not all the woi’ld ? And why 
not ? Why should you call only one child yours ? There are a thousand 
others |jhat are crying foi' a mother’s care. Do be a mother to them 
and thy dead child will live in them again. Strange words these and 
strange accent it was; for even as the old roan said all these she seemed 
to see her child’s face and hear her child’s voice incarnate in his !. 

‘ Help me, father,’ she cried as she knelt down and folded her 
hands. 


‘ Heaven have inorcy on you. ^ Here i.s my Mother. Prsiy to Her 
with all your heart and good will come to you. Surrender yourself to 
the pleasure ot my Mother. .She ovill^ring you scatheless through the 
worlds trials. Trust her and fear ko .storm.’ The firmness with which 
all these words wei’c spoken acted like magic on her afflicted soul and 


she believed that trusting the Deity before her may give her happiness 
as it had to the venerable, old man. 


‘ Teach me to trust, venerable sire, I know not how to.’ 

' Do rest foi- this night. You ary ,tired. W’e shall meet again 
to*morrow morning.’ The whole night was one of happy dreams to 
the poor bereaved woman in whic'li the prominent and constant figure 
was fhat of the grey-haired pious man who seemed to light the whole 
horizon with the white light of purity and heavenly peacePalneas. 


Anxiousiy was she waiting the next morning, with her mind suf¬ 
fused with bright hopes of Heaven and a vague luminous future 
whiih she could but dimly fereseg, In right time the old m«.n 
appeared, asked her to sit while ho seated - himself in her front. i'or 
eome time no words passed between them. He was looking into her 
, eyes with a steady^, wdnkless gaze and a sort of .mystic power uucon- 
. -ijciously flowed- ipto ter soul. Then said the old mane ^Thy will te 
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mine, Fathec ’! this be the motto of your life. ‘The words took 
captive of her heaat and she said with a smiling face, ‘ Amen ! ’ 

• • t * •. 

‘ Go back to thy house. Now and always have this great motto 
before your eyes, mould thy life iif acwjprdance with it.’ 

• 

She made a deep Tbow and was soon going her way. Yet the 
nearer she came to her old home the old associations that clung "rourfd 
it returned to hei*mind brfnging tears in her eyes. A sense of Veingas 
in a desert, namely, the solitude which was now hers, grew and gi’ew, and 
the last parting relics of desirfes of hbr heart melted into tears at the 
thought of leaving their cheraihe*! home in her breast. She chid those 
tears and remembered the molto that was now to bo hors. 

• * 

The desolation however soon changed into a busy world, a new 
world of her own making indeed, but one ni which the nuestion of her 
own happiness or sorrow found no place. Her life was dedicated to 
others. 

The' year of her troubles was an ominous year. A terrible famine 
raged in the province in whicli she li\cd. What homble shapes, thin 
and spcctre-likc, like those let loose 'from the nether regions moved 
about in the streets! What inhuman sights and/iccurrences, what 
brutalising 8ccne.s thieatened to shaT?c the very roots of humanity! 
and yet amidst this gi'eat upheaval jjf l^aturo thon^ was to be seen 
the picture of this angelic woiuaftht/t^d moving about like a living 
image of goodness relieving the distrest, feeding the hungry, com¬ 
forting the wretched, clothing the naked, suckling the motherless babe, 
and pouring in short the warmth of her boson into the chilled hearts 
of many who were crying for a mother’s care, thus maintaining the 
credit of those human sentiments which appeared to be but moonshine 
in the presence of that ill-devcf4rb>g demon—Famine. * 

You sec her light-w'ashed face lit wiih an everlasting smile and 
where arc those traces of tumultuous%inguish that you saw in her erst- 
, while. Yea, tljey ai-o buried not of sight beiipath that heavenly smile 
which betokened perfect resignatiuxt and calm confidence in the 
goodness of God. What if she lost a child, she has gEAned many 
instead! • *■ 

V 

• • 

Nakendralal Bose. 
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' \ [ Owing to various causes we have noticed thftt of late there has 
been a distinc% marked tntveraent in favour of the Resuscitation of 
what is great and good in our ancient* Sanskrit Literature and Philo* 
sophy. The contact of the East and West has been productive of 
one great good;—it has imparted a certain tone i^to the national 
character and has opened our eyes to the ^roat fact that the civilisa¬ 
tion of the West, with all its blessings, is so aggressive in its ten¬ 
dencies that unless it is properly handled and checked it is found 
sooner or later to obliterate old laudmaiks of thought and life, and 
impose upon national character much of |vhat is admittedly mischiev¬ 
ous and even pernicious in its effects. If a nation or. a community be 
not a mere arbitrary aggregation of individuals, but has in it something 
in •the nature of an organic structure, it is very decessary, indeed, 

f ^ 

that that nation or community should be properly fed and,,nurtured 
with a view to its healthy growth or development. Can it be truth¬ 
fully said that modern Indian Society has been receiving that 
nourishment, or is it not more nearly tr#th that that Society is, 
under certain influences from the West, disintegrating—that old bonds 
are loosening, and that there is less of construction and more of 
destruction going 'on in the ipner life of that Society ? If Indian 
youths are throwing off old I'eligious superstitious, what new spiritual 
life hav5 they been able to «ffcorporate in their lives ? If the old 
ideal of plain living and high "thinking, honored poverty and higher 
culture has lost its hold upon ns, what new ideal of vigorous activity, 
whether iu the pursuit of the useful or the ornamental in the civilisa¬ 
tion of our rulers has rcplaced'the first i Is it not true that while 
our wants have considerably increased, wc have not hitherto had 
strength ^ough to act in concert and devise means to carry out what 
is admittedly necessary under the cii'ciimstances ? The forces of an 
aUen civilisation, coming in «the wake of foreign rule, have been 
ceaaele^ly operating in our midut, with the ibsult that instead of 
being able to make the njost of them in the direcliop of utilising 
them to b61p on our national evolution, we have sim|Sy looked on or 
have allo^d mirselves to drift along the current. Our mental lives, 
our inner lives, our social relations, are imdcrgoing a sort of dissolution; 
aud we are either helplessly looking on or are even tinconscioaB 
of the havoc that is being done. No civilisation can do or has ‘^done 
Miybody or auy community any good if it is left free in its •course, 
adless the forces of whatever is vjvil, crude,, or ill-acyusted in that 
^Vilisatipn are eliminated, and all that is helpful, beneficial, ot useful 
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to the evolving, growing life of the given individual dr wmtnunity is 
distinctly aasimilatedf. In the lower order of existences, evolution is 
more an affair o& the environment, M., external surroundings leaving 
its impress upon the organism. In the higher life of human being, 
man is the master, the controller and adjuster of the forces that 
exist; the human will imposes conditions which the environment 
must obey. It is precisefy because modern Indian Society has not 
been hitherto able ,to use and organise in its favour the focces of 
Western civilisation that lye in our midst,—it is precisely because^we 
have nut been hble, as a social unit to conserve all that is great, and 
good and beneficent, and native in our civilisation; it is precisely 
because Indian Society has nob hitherto been able to master, control 
and use existing outside forces—that there is great danger of Indian 
Society succumbing and |lecrccing its own doom of extinction. 
Wherever European civilisation lias .gone forth, old races, old customs, 
old life have .simply disappeared. Indi)K‘ boasts of a higher national 
vitality—of a higher moral and spiritual stamina, derived from .the 
labours and insyiitutipiis, (still holding their own), founded and fostered 
by the Rishis of old.. In the interest, therefore, of national self- 
preservatfou, the national genius,^or the national trend of thought,— 
moral, spiritual, intellectual,—national ideals, the national character 
have not to be ruthlessly trodden untlev foot or lel't to the mercies of 
an all-aggressive material tivitssittion from the West, but have to be 
conserved and made a power for good. While at the same time all 
that is best and brightest in Western life and thonght .sud at the 
same time helpful to and-not incon.sistcnt with the ancient ideals, 
have to be assimilated. It is nece.ssaiy, therefore, that a progressive 
movement in favour of old moral and spiritual ideals has to be initiated 
and encouraged; while also a liigbejr intellectual and iftdustrial 
movement, such as is directly tracoaV|e to the higher life of the West, 
has to be inaugurated. Our schools, colleges, and universities have, it 
seems, outlived their did functions, and a new life has to be imparted 
into them. A taste for higher work, for higher intellectual life along 
Western lines, has to be fostered ancj encouraged amongst our boys. 
A desire to compete with Western ocholars in the fields oi higher 
.scientific, economic, literary or historical labour.s ought to be 
sj'stematically encouraged both by Government and the public. While 
also a scheme of higher religions education along national lines, such 
as wouhi nece.ssarily import a higher tone to the inner lives of our 
young men, should, be devised and Carried out. Tho Government 
should in no way be asked or cncouriJged to depart from its traditional, 
and most salutary policy of preserving neutrality id the matter ol 
religious education; but the people mtust combine to establish charit¬ 
able religious teaching mstitntionn, V\ke tho. ch/itiispathis of old ; the 
people must combine to found young men’s Hindu nnions, or Societies 
where the college youngmen might have opppu’tunities of undergoing 
some sort of religious training under competent ' - ligious teachers or 
lectofers; while also our existing private ^educational institutions 
should see to it that a preliminary sost of religious instruction along 
with secular be imparted to their scholara 
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PrinutiVf man. in Tasmania>.->-At the Anthropological Institute 
in London, Prof. E. B. *‘ecently lectured upon the existing 

native race in Tasmania, and formnlated evidence for the purpose of 
showing that it lepreseiited a peridd contemporaneous to the Stone Age, 
but below even that of pre-historic man ib Europe, at the period of 
the [ogmmolh. He stated that the natives were contemporary with the 
lowest j available record, but they possessed the arts of house and boat 
building, fire-making and cookery, basket and leather -work, rude tools, 
and weapons, combined with a mythology including star-myths and 
nature-spirits—were animistic, religion culminating in polytheism. 
Prof. Tylor considers from the results of his investigation and study of 
tho race that the Tasmanians present a^pictnre of mail’s life on earth 
whicli, although not primitive, is probably that is based on direct 
anthropological evidence, Ahtiprictm, January 19,1901. 


Vaccine Virus. —I'ariola or small-pox is said to have .found its 
way into Europe in the seventh century, and have been almost con¬ 
tinuously present since. It was a permanent plague, against which 
no one was safe. Queen Mary, of England, and Louis XV., of Fmnce, 
both died of tho disease. So widespreiUt and deadly were the epidemics 
in the first three deeades of the 18th century that Koventy-four out 
of every thousand deaths wore caused by small-pox. The prevalence 
of the evil led ^Inglish physicians to adopt the practice of inocu¬ 
lation with amall-pf)x in 1721;' but it was soon recognized that, 
although tho indijidual thus treated usually suffered only a mild 
illness rfhd escaped another attack of small-pox, tho practice not only 
failed to reduce, but even multiplied, the sources of contagion and 
thus indirectly increased the number of deaths. 

About 1768, a woman said in the hearing of Edward Jenner: “ I 
cannot take that disease, for I have had cowpox.” It was a belief 
wiiich, although common onorfgh_, at the time, was held by most 
medical men to bo based upon an imperfect induction from the facts. 
But Jenner, being a man of discernment and reflection, began a series 
of observations, and at last of actual experiment. On May 14,1796, he 
inoculated on oight-yesir-old boy with matter taken from a vescile in 
the hand of a diary-maid siniiten vvitli cowpox. So perfect was the 
vaccination that the boy was inocnb'ted with smatL-pox on the first 
of the fbllowkig July without taking the disease, c Twd years later 
Jonner published his fameus work, “ An enquiry into the causes and 
effects of variola vaccinoo.” In‘the following year vaccination was 
introduced in the London Sinall-pox Hospital. 

The duration of the immunity secured by vaccination varies 
eonaiderably. Rarely does ^ single vaccination give immunity for 
life. Susceptiblity returns between the seventh and tenth years as a 
general rule. A second vaccination may or may not' give immunity 
mr the remaining period of life. But i^’idely as the effects of vaccine 
inoculation mav vary,. it is certain that an pttaok of small-pox in a 
vaccinated per^n is generally miider than the anyac^atea and is 
&tal. Sdmtifie Amen&in, January 19,1901.' 
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That which is ever-pebmanent in one mode of being is 

THE Truth.— /SANKARA. 
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ON DUR*OA, ^IVA AND KALI IN THEIR EXOTERIC 
ASPECTS: A CRITICIS|ff ON MAX-MULLER.-I. 

The late Professor Max-Miillor in one part of his book “ Anthro* 
pological Religion ” deals with the origins of the Hindu deities, 
Durga and /Siva, and tries to establish that they are “ importations 
from non-Bi*ahra»nic neighbQurs, possibly conquerors, or as adaptations 
of popular and vulgar deitie.s by proselytising Rrahrnans;” for he 
holds that “ neither Durgrt nor ^Viva can be looked upon a^s natnral 
developments, nor even a.s mere jfoi^e^tions of Vedic dcitie.s.’’ In 
my present paper I will try to adapt myself to the standard setjijL-- 
by Max-Miiller and look at the deities mentioned from the point' of 
view of Max-Mhller’s “ conceptions ” or “ developments ” and see whether 
from this exoteric standpoint, we „coiild not discover their origftis 
in the Vedas. The exoteric treatment of a deity consists in treating 
him or her as symbolising <y allegorising something in ua or without 
us; in looking at him as a rejWscntation, not as an independent 
reality. In an age of scientific materialism, when most thinkers 
start from .the conception that rtihn is “ matter" firs^t and*“ intdlli- 
. gence” afterwards, i.e., i.s only a derivcA product; that, in fact, • 
his intelligence is not primary buf. is evolved through a peculiar 

corabinatien of material atoms and molecules, and As such is destined to 

■0 

disappear with a re-arrangement of the molecules, on ohysiqpl dissolution; 
in this age of materialism, we say, it would be the height of absurdity 
to clmm for a .deity like Durga, Sivp, or Kali, the character of In¬ 
telligences, supreme or of any • other order whatsoever. Wildi most 
thinkers of the present a^, God’ Himself is at best a eonc^tion 
and is tainted with the vice of Anthropomorphism. When man 
himself is * recpgnised in essence only as matter, or at beat a develop* 











of ijaatfcer, the existence of immateriiJ bein]^, higher intdli- 
geoees, or deities thatare esH^ntially spiritual, Le., highex^concionsnesses, 
—the idea of the existence of such beings, we say, must be necessarily 
at a discount. .When man wilL have begun to recognise that he 
is spirit first and matter afterwards, and thac the spiritual element 
is 'the^.only element that is ever-permanent in him-^that, in fact, he 


is the ^tina or Self of the Hindu sages, immortal, omniscient, etc., 
clothed in impermanent garments which are so many impediments 
to his realising himself in his infinite spirituality, he would be in a 


position to recognise God ns the Reality, and not merel}* as a conception) 
not owing His existence to us. My pointfts that it is "useless in the 


present state of onr ideas, when man himself (albeit his rationality 
and-emotions and will-power) is regarded only as a derived product 
of afoms, and God Himself fis but the prodyct a product, a 
conception due to man,—it is useless, we say,-iu the presfiit stage 
of our ideas, when the notion of independent, permanent intelligence 
in sentient human beings is hardly recognised,—to start any discussion 
as to whether the Hindu deities, Durg«,*iSfiva or Kali are intelligences, 
spiritual essences, independent realities, or whether they are mere 
conceptions. Therefore assuming, but . not admitting, that they 
are mere conceptions or developments, we join issue with Prof. 
Max-Mijller and seek to establish that starting even from his 
standpoint that the deities in^ (jOestion are anthropomorphic, he 
is in error in supposing that their origins do not lie in the 


Vedas, “that they are inexplicable except ns importations from 
non-Brahmanic neighbours, possibly conquerors, or as adaptations 
of popular and vulgar deities by proselytising Brahmans." When the 


Vedic deities themselves are recognised as unrealities, not essences, 
intelligenc<Fs, independent cousciou.snesses 5 i, the tracing of the deities, 
Dtxrgrt, S^iva and Kali to their Vodic origins would not evidently, in 
the eye of the foreign OrientnKist, establish their claim to be recognised 
as ‘true -deitifs, ie., realities. Bdt still to the Hindu who recognises 
the independent existence of spiritual essences, higher consciousnesses j 
who reoogmses in himself an "'infinite spirit Avantoning in endless 
being, ’ Mid not raei^ely " an animal having a body, every jorgan merely 
performing its natural functions,” and who looks upon the Vedas as 
his highest authority and upon - Vedic deities as realities and not 
mere subjective conceptions, itspreseutations of outward realities, 
erm an exoteric presentment of the subject such as would be implied 
hf the tracing, of the deities, Biirga, ;Sfiva-and KaH to their V^io 
OKi^ns Vould be a clear objective gain. But let itf be once more 
H^thai^ are here not discussing the question, w,hether Durga, 







SvfA ftod Kait i^re reaUties, or intellge&eei; or whet^rthey aaee'w^-'^' 
ewmjtiwtia 4ne to bao; but that, assuming, as Hak-Mtiller doSS, (but 
apt admitting>that they ai^ such conqpptionSJ—^whether they are 
Vedic or non-Vedic and non-Aryan in their origin. 

Mr. Max-Miiller’s position will be very clearly understood from 
the following quotation from his book “ Anthropological Religion/’. , • 

“ There is such a decidedly non-Vedic spirit in the conception o{ Durga and ho* 
consort Siva that 1 feel inclined to trace it to some independent source. A goddess 
with four arms, or ten arms, with flowing hair, riding on a lion, followed by hideous 
attendants, could hardly have been the natural outcome either of Rodasi, the wife of 
Rudra, and of the Maruts, or e^n of the terrible flames of Agni, Kali, and.KaralL 
The process to which Durga and Sivl owe their present character must, t believe, be 
explained in a difl'ereiit*way. It was prftbably the same process ndtl^ which Sir Alfred 
Lyall and others have made us acquainted as going on in India oven at the present time. 
When some outlyingi half savage tribes are admitted to a certain status in the scftiial 
syateni of thei, BAhmann, they are often told that their own gods are really the same 
as certain ^ahmanic gods, sd that the two coalesce and form a new incongruous mixture. 
Many years ago I suspected something like this in the curious process by which even 
in Vedic times the ancient gods, the Itibhus, had been assigned to the Rathakaras 
literally the chariot-makers, a not ^^uite Brahmanic class, ^nder a chief called Bribu. 
If we suppose that some half-barbarous race brought their own god and goddess with 
them, while settling in the Braltmanised parts of India, and that after a time they 
forced their way into,the Brahmanical society, we could then more easily understand 
that the Brahmanic priests, in admitting tfagm to certain social privileges and offering 
them their partial services, would at the same ’time have grafted their deities on some 
of the minor Vedic deities. • , ^ * • 

“ Traces of a foreign, possibly of a Norllicrn or North-eastern Durga, may still be 
discovered in some of her uau^s, such as Haimavati, coming from the snow-mountains ; 
Parvati, the mountaineer ; Kerati, belonging to the Keratas, a race living in the 
mountains east of Hindustan. One of her best-known names, Chandi, explained as 
violent savage, belongs to an indigenous vernacular rather than to Sanskrit. Chanda 
and Munda, *the latter possibly meant for tSe Munda tribes, are represented as demons 
conquered by the goddess, and she is said to have received from her victory over them, 
the name of Cha-munda; possibly* Chandala, the name of one of thfl lowest castes, 
n»y be connected with Chanda, supposing that, like Munda, it was originally the name 
of a half-savage race. Even in so late a workeu the Harivamsa, v. 8274, we read that 
Durga was worshipped b^ wUd races, such, es Sabaros, Varvaras aud Fulindas. Nay, 
even Sorva, anotheis name of Siva, and Sorva and Sorvani, nameifof Durga, may be 
interpreted uf^jnes of a low caste (see Sarvari, a*low ca^ womap, a devotee of 
Rama). 

" If tli4n Chandi was originally the goddess of some aa^ge mount^neers who had 
invaded centra] India, the Brahmans might easily have griKed ben on Durga, an e{4tbet 
of Batri, tbe\.ght, or on Durga as a ppssible ^miniqe o. A^i (Havya-vahani), who 
carried men across all obstacles (i:^rga), or on Kali or Kigali, names of Ag^'s flamee, 
or Rodasi, the wife of the Maruts or Rudra. This goddess b dhlled vishita-Irtuka, with 
f&hevelfed locks,'and Chandi also is famous for her wild hair (keeini). 

* • . i * 

“ In the sune way her ransort, whatever his original name might have b^en, would, 

to « lord of iftcwntaineers, have readily been idesi^ed w|lb Jftudraj jlhe father of the 



‘ XEutitii, jCffi 4weIUng in the mountaiiM (girktha, Re^. tniL'94, 32, Ac,}or 

«n]^ Ii^etber m we of hie torible, or in ope ot hie Mnd or friendly, forma (^a 

Setamdriya, 8). In hie case, no doubt, the character*of the {s-ototypes on 
he vae grafted, whether I^udm or Agni, wae more atrongly marked, and absorbed 
therefore morn of hia native complexion, than in the case of Durga, his wife. But 
the nature of Siva*; exploits and the aavage features of hie worship can hardly leave 
any doubt that he too was of foreign origin. It should htf remembered also that Kudra 
Mid Agni, though they were identified by later Brahmanic authofs, were in their oHgin 
two quite distinct coimepta. 

“ I hold therefore that neither Durga nor Siva can be looked upon as natural 
developments, not even as mere conceptions, of Vedic deities. They seem inexplicable 
except as importations from non-Brahmanic neighbours, possibly conquerors, or as 
adaptations of popular and vulgar deities by proselytising Br^mans. 

" But even this would uot suffice to account fo^^all the elements which went towards 
forming such a goddess as we see Durga to be in the Epic and F;uraiiic literature of 
India. 

" If she was origioally the goddess of mountaineers, and grafted on such Vedic 
deities as Ratri, Kali, Rodasi, Nirriti, one does not see yet how' she VouJd have become 
the representative of the highest divine wisdom. The North,' no doubt, was^ften looked 
upon as the home of the ancient sages, and, as early as the time of the Kena-Upamshad, 
the knowledge of the true Brahma is embu<lied in a being called Uuia Haimavati. She 
is also called Ambica, motftr, Parvati, living in tbe^jinountains, and her husliand Umapati 
is identified with Rudra (TaitU.Ar. 18).” 

Having given Prof. Max-Muller’s view of the case we proceed to 
give ours. Let us^iope that from„a coinpanson of arguments put forth, 
the reader will not find it difficult to come to a very definite conclusion. 
We willMivide our arguments^ uadc:^ the following heads:— 

Part I. The Primary Stages. 

(1) Durgrt as a Vedic conception. 

, (2) The Vedic Altar developed into Dnrgft. 

(3) Professor Max-Muller’s error and the non-scientihe character 

of his treatment of the subject and the attendant 
. practical mischief at th® hands of Christian Missionaries, 

Part II, The Developmental Stages. 

s 0 0 

(4) Development of Sati into Uma. 

(5) Pevelop^pent off Uma jnto Ambica. 

(6) Development of Ambica into Durga. 

(7) Durga as the representative of the Highest Divine Wisdom. 

(8) Durga’s non-Aryan Names explained. 

Part III. Collateral Relations.. 

* t,‘ 

(9) True Nature of Siva. 

(10) Kali jis a Popular DcitjP. 

<11) K.aK as Humanity and TRevelation. 


(12) Kalviis and Love. * ^ ‘ v, 

(13) Kali asVSacrtfioial Baity. • 

(14) Kali as the world's grand theatre of a detnpnaic beginoiag 

and a godly end. 

(1) Dobga a Vedic Conception. * 

For the oj^ginal conception of Durga, I bog to cite t, 3*25'-11 
Rigveda, which is as follcrtvs :— • • 

^ II 

“ The daughtej' of Daksha .embraces Agni (the fire) that exists 
in everything, that protects as a father, and that is adorable for its 
works.” 

In ye3ic times,, the Sacrificial Altar was termed the daughter 
of Daksha, probably from the reason of the saint’s having perfoi'raed 
a good many sacrifices. The fact that the Sacrificial Altar contains 
fire, or that the daughter of ©nksha embraces Agni, is the very germ of 
the conception that Durga has for her consort Siva, who is none other 
than Agni (the fire), the term Rndra having been applied to bpth. 
The Pauranik statement that Sati, the daughter of Daksha, was 
married to Siva may be traced in its esoteric aspect to the above 
Bik, being either an illustration ^f it>, •or an exposition of the in¬ 
separability of the altar from the firef or of the means from the end. 

(2) The Sacrificial Altar developed into Durga. 

As to the development of the Sacrificial Altar into Durga, wo must 
remember that there was a time in the annals of ancient India, when 
the Rishis had to put out |heir sacrificial firo. They th^n performed 
no rites and made no ofterings \o the Firo, but they seem to have 

preserved the Altai', for it is said in the Vedas. 

* •» 

*. • 

^ ’ 1—136—Rigveda. 

“This Altar is all-brilliant, all-perfi|pt and good-looking, and 
is the way to Heaven.” ^ 

*The Rishis therefore preserved the Altar, before which they sat^ 
and were absorbed in deep meditation. Now when a revival took 
place, it was necessary, that ofiesiugs should be made to the Fire* 
And the Bislis instead of kindling^ the fire again, placed upon the 




... . .. .... ^ .. ^ 

of an image of yelkiw colour to 

tihe fire, aai3 called it Habya-Vabam',* after tbe aame of 
: Agiii/who was so called for |iis, capacity foi- coaveymg, tbe s»midiM 
Od^stingB to tbe gods. This image is our Darga, her ton bands 
unpimenting the ten directions .of the Altar. The existence of a 
number of minor deities with her also proves without a shadow of 
dopbt^that Durga is a full representation of a Vedic Sacrifice. Her 
Sar^wati is the knowledge of the Vedas incarnate.^ Hmr LAkshmi 
represents the wealth needed for the performance of a Sacrifice. 
Kartikeya, the warrior, preservea the Sacrifice, while Ganesa begins 
it, his four hands representing the Hota, the Bitwik, the Furohita 
and the Yajamana elements of the Vedic feacrifice. 

Furthermore we. have 


tiw fvfl i 
3—15—1, Rigvedu, 

[‘You, brilliant’with your lustnc,^,, destroy our enemies, destroy 
such Bakshasas as are free from diseases.’ ] 

Vedic mantras like the above, necessarily pl^e the turbulent 
Asm’a, and a group' of fierce animals under the subjugation of the 
great Goddess of- Fire. 

Another very striking pro(^f vf Durga having been the Agni 
of the Vedas, is that when we worship Her, we are to invoke Her 
first by the following hymn of the Sama-Veda. 

Pr Ttm n 


“ThouI come, O Fire, for we welcome Thee to receive these 

% c 

oblations, be seated on the spread-out Kusa, and welcome the gods 
<Mi our behalf.” ‘ . 

„ I « 

* 

(3) Fbopess6k Max MyLLER’s Error and the non-vScientific 

TREAtMBNT OF THE SUBJECT: ATTENDANI" PRACTICAL 
MISCHIEF AT THE HANDS OF CHRISTIAN 

Missionaries. 

Thus, I have clearly established that Durga is essentially V^dio 
aiid exclusively Ar)'|tn; whereas. Max-Mttller, if he had not mis^ 
V ^ igtmed the Rik which I have alnesdy quoted (3-27-0, Bigveda) 
- liave been once convinced of Duiga existing in .Vedic tim^ 
. Altar. Hb would t&mhave been spared the nee^tyt 
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^ tiyiag to find'a Solution of Her origin in Ratri, *Rodasi, m otbetr 
Toe^ deiti^ He would then bave not lost^ tbe opportunity of 
identifying Sati, tbe Faumnik daughter of* Daksba« that was nian^ 
to iSiva, with the Sacrificial Altai' th^t is the Vedic daughter of Daksha 
that embraced Agoi. And farther he could not haVe failed to trace 
Siva, to Agni. As it is, having failed to trace Dnrga and Siva, to^ thpir 
proper sources, he could only devise an a prio?*! explanatimj of ^ the 
ftusts, thus; “ If" Chandi was originally the goddess of some savage 
mountaineei's, the Bmhmans might easily have gmfted her on Dnrga, 
an epithet of Batri.” That this explanation is purely guess-work 
would be evident when procel^ding with our arguments we establish 
the different stages in the process of development pf the Vedio 
Sacrificial Altar into the final aspect of Diirg«. In the meantime, it 
is essential to/note that Prof. Max-Miiller himself acknowledges 
that his expfanation of-Durgrt’s non-Aryan origin is not satisfactory, 
as not sufficing to account for nil the elements which went to form 
such a goddess as we sec Dnrga to be in the Epic and Paurauik litemtnre 
of India. Says he, “If” (asr»he supposes) “she was originally the 
goddess of mountaineers and grafted on such Vedic deities as Batri, 
Kali, Rodasi, Niryeti, one does not see yet how she would have become 
the representative of the hightost di^ne wisdom.” 


So, then, on his own admift.^on^tJ»e explanation which lie offers, 
being a priori in its nature takes ^ccAunt only of certain faett and 
leaves out others not* less important. I hold, therefoi’c, that Max- 
Muller’s theory being admittedly incomplete and, therefore, imsaitis- 
factory must make room for another which is complete and satisfactory. 
The fact oT the matter is that in tra&iug archaic religious institutions 
to their origins, foreign orientalists suffer from an inalienable vice 
which incapacitates them fimn-looking at them from an h ieforical point 
of view and treating them according to strict historical methods. 
The vice we refer td is very well ejqiyessed in the words of Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine.* “ They carefully observed the institution's of their 
own age and* civilisation and those of other ages and civilisations 
with whiph they had somo degree of intellectual sjgmpathg ; bnt when 
they turned their attention to archaic |tates of society which 
exhibited tnuch superficial distance from their >wn, tjiey uniformly 
oeoM to observe and began gueming. The phenomena tt'/tic/t eaHy 
aocietjee present ua are not^ easy dt first to understand; hut .the 
diflieuUy of grappling voiih them g/rises from their strangeness and 
uncoutkr^msl not from their nambci' and complexity,” i4neient Law, 
pp, 119420). Mr. Max-MUUer’s is one such guess-w'ork os is distinctly 









’; "^e^Me to " the stmi^j^eoess rtmI uticmithnosH.’** of the partictiiac 
■; |)^Qpinena with whigh he has had to deal. He is,* it seems, 

at the sight of “ a goddess like Dui’ga with four anas, 
or ten arms, with flowing hair, riding*, on a lion followed by hideous 
attendants'' (I am quoting his own language). The uncouthness 
strangeness of the picture before him suggested Jbo him at once 
the ^hypothesis that Darga was of uoD-^ryan origin, was an “im¬ 
portation from non-Brahmanic neighbours, possibly couqnerora, or 
an adaptation of popular and. vulgar deities by proselytising 
Brahmans." And having hit upon the ‘ savage ’ theory of Durga, 
he finds many other things besides her ‘ s^ipvage ’ form to support the 
theory; e.g., )ier many ‘ savage ’ names and of her connexion with a 
‘savage’ consort, “the lord of mountaineers,” “ the nature of whose 
exploits and the savage featnrc.s of whose w'orship could hardly 
leave any doubt that he too was of foreign origin.” This ‘ savage ’ 
theory might have at least been plausible but for the fact that it 
could not account for “ Diirga as the representative of the Highest 
Divine Wisdom." While Professor Max-S£nller has sought to establish 
the‘savage’ theory of Durga’s origin, we have in tum sought under 
the leadership of that great champion of the applicat^n of historical 
method in the treatment of arcli^c institutions. Sir H. S. Maine,— 
to bring out the p.s);chological conditions under which ho, a modern 

civilised foreigner and orienti^lfiit, is compelled to propound wh.at he 

. , . , ..jwevfi, ar oesi a prion gue.sscs. 

Conjectures, suppositions, &e. But the miscluefi!! wdiich .such theo^'-ies 
do, apart from their appearing as well-established truths and so 
vitiating scientific thought, go ^further and become, indeed, for¬ 
midable W'hen they are used as weapons in the hands of bigoted 
proselytising bcliovpi-s in a foreign religion. ^ B'or such theories give ample 
scope to such believers to hurl anathema'^ Sgainsfethoir heathen brethren 
and to wound their religious-susecptibilitios, however nuich such 
anathemas may find their ultimate explanatii>n in the foreign 
. believer’s difficulty in understanding heathen ideas and institutions— 

“ difficulty,’’ to use the language of'Sir Henry Maine, “ arising from their 
strangeness and uncouthness ” on account of the foreign believer having 
no “ intellectual sympathy ” w’ith them. That the mischief of indulging 
in learned guess-work in matters relating to 4he religions' beliefs of 
a devoted subject people may assuihe gigantic proportions would be 
evident from the following quotations from a pamphlet (second edition 
8^900 copies) published nuonymously in Januarj', 1899, by the Christiaii 
TrfiH and*Book Society at 23, ChoWring^^, Calcutta,. an& appearing 
the title of “Prof. Max*MtlUeronDnr^" The 
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qutvtolioiifi giv'eft nro anjy iJlustrJUtive, not exhonstive. Snys tho- 
C^mtinn trncti-wiiter, “ What infatimtiou popsesses Hindu Aiyatis^ 
English cducate(9, to cling to this uon-Avyiu De^on ? To draw the 
attention of a human being to her and say, ‘ Behold your Mother, your 
heavenly Mother,’ would be to insult him and make him *explain ‘ Is your 
servant a dog to own such a mother ? ’ The giving of worehip of Durgs^ 
is worse than to take the Queen oflF her throne and set a scullion in hW 
place. It is like setting the worst character in Newgate Jail * in 
her place. For a person to pretend to come from one's native 
character and to carry a portrait of'one’s mother thence (a mother 
never seen by, the child) fuid to present the portrait of a grinning 
ourang-outang and say ‘ Lo, your, mother,’ is not so very grossly 
insulting to a human being as to present to him an image of 
Durga or KfiH and say to him ‘ Lo, your God, your spiritual MotheV.’ ” 
After this imnfeasufed language of praise given to heathen brothers 
and subject peoples, the anonymous writer-prophet pronounces his 
benedictions, The time is coming when the wolf and the lamb shall 
feed together and the lion shajl. eat straw like an ox. Surely the 
milleniuin a near at hand.” Professor Max-Mtiller w’as a man of 
culture and devoted to the cause of truth ; and notwithstanding his 
error in di-scovernig the gertesis of l)urg« nowhere <ises any language 
of outrageous invective; but ho is alwliys .syinpathctih, even where he is 
most in pposilion. P.ut the east' i#,tjnite different with those 
Christie , ^lissionaries who using^ lafiguage such as wc have quoted 
di.sgr?'>e Christiaflity am] the name of a Clnistian missionary. For 
ecclesiastic bigotry, selfishness, and fanaticism masking themselves under 
the dignified title of righteous iqnJignatjpn aiid superiority could alone 
be held as accounting for the above language of unmeasur<^ 
vilification. Bigotry and selfishness arc opposed to all true culture ; 
and. the man of true cultufe .alone is able to appreciiJte tho fact 
that men and peoples and races differ constitutionally not only in 
primary conceptions* of God, man gqd the universe; but that furth.er, 
(and this is more important still) that holding possibly the same 
‘ essential sentiments, they may through* racial peculiarities or 
evolutionary conditions find themselves committed to particular 
modeji of expressing, objectifying and realijing the self-same senti¬ 
ments. So that what the sight of the cross r okes yin the breast 
of tl\« true Christian is evoked by' other symbols in the heart 
of the true-born Hindu; while also* what the ‘sight of the (to 
the, Christian most unsightly) ima^e of goddess, Kali, evokes in the 
Hindu’s breast| the idea* of tf^dernpss as well as df sternness, of 
motherly care as well as , of the most um^lenting justice (which 
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, fw^all mvage cruelty) may well be excitfd by other Gymbok 
Ojt.i%'^ian religion. It is the barbarian, a 83 ’nos)ym for the man 
who is most uncnltlired ajd/ therefore, most unsynfpathetio, who is , 
finable to look into the depth of things and realise the true significance 

of varying sjmibols and images* used by different peoples'^ And 

• * ^ 

one of the most essential qualifications of a teacher of a foreigtf * 
reGgion to Indians would be to possess this breadth of culture which 

ft 

woifld save him from the clutches of the Satan in him, would save 
him from an overmastering sense of egotism, and superiority born of 
such egotism and which would not make the name of the " Prince 
of Peace ” whom he would profess to follow and wh,pse teaching he 
offers to others, stink in the nostrils of all thoughtful, cultured 
naen. 

[ 3V> he covtiiiited. ] 

KeDARNATII ViDYABiyOPE. 


METHODS OF TRAINING OF XOUTHS IN ANCIENT 

INDIA.-ni. 

[ Covtimied from pagfe 6, Vol. F.J 

In the morning, every Brahn>aclifM’i had to loavo his bed before 
sunrise and to bathe himself after jierfonning the necessary acts of 
purification. Ho thou had to'sa^- tke morning prayers, and generating 
fire from logs of wood, offered oblations. These were counted as the 
daily morning duties of the Brahniachori, after performing ivhich he 
went to take lessons from his Preceptor who delivered them after 
duly performing his morning rite.s snih as early bath, uttering morn¬ 
ing praj’ers and offering oblations to fire, etc. As Yama saj s;— 

^ fmww. frfirr^>snxi-.i wt: « 

, [ Translation:—The Procepter should everyday rise early from 
his bed, wash his teeth and after bath and offering of oblations to the 
sacrificial fire.take his pupils for instruction.] ® 

The K.tirma-Pum'na also says:— 

* 

, £ Translation —^The Brahinachari should read when called upon 
his Preceptor to do so; w'hile reading, he must always be locking 
afc his Pi'eceptdr’s face and lift t?p his right-hand uneoxiered; he must 
slap conben^wte Ms attention with a good bearing.] 



OP t&tfrm m ANCIENT 


While 8te;^ingmth h» Preceptor, the Brithrpa^cm had anothet* 
v6ry imp<»rtant dtty to perform, viz., service to his teacher by teetos 
of bis body, mind and speech. As Vydsa^ambita says;— 


ftnrr. i . 

• • 

[ Traifsiation:—The^ Brahmacliari should serve as a sl^e in the 

house of his Preceptor and ac^^uirc proficiency in all kinds of work. 
He must not take his food before his Preceptor does, nor diink water 
if he is thirsty, nor sit down when he is standing, nor sleep before he 
sleeps,] • * 


A saying-of Visvrtmitra preserved by Parasaramadhava thus 
runs:— 

. tnSrinfsRTu 

• lipSn 1 


[Translation:—The Brahinachari shall always render manual 
service to the wife and thte ’ sons of his Preceptor and also to the 
aged elders engaged in religious practices and also by doing obeisance, 
etc., to them.] , 

As to the number of years a Brahmachart.should stay with his 
Preceptor and observe these strict sules of discipline the Yam^-Samhita 
says# I 

TT » 

\ ^ 


[ Translation:—If he reads^nly, ofie Veda the Brahmachaii nfust 
stay at his Preceptor’s for twelve years duly performing the necessary 
duties; if he reads two Vedac, he must stay for twenty-fouc years;and 
if he reads the three Vedas, he must stay for thirty-six years.] * 

All students o£ the three castes hid to observe, during the time 
they spent at .their preceptors, the above-mentioned jrules and finish 
the study of Ithc Vedas; for without.obeyiug these rules no man could ' 
live honourably in the society of those days, however much he behaved 
himself well in other respects. As Manu saj^s :— 

[•Trapslation;—That man of the twice-born class who, withbut 
reading the Vedas, labours in otheAr ways reaches thQ level of a /S^udra 
wilii hi sons'even in this life.] * 
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All this rns^es it evident that in the tiro^s<w€f are speaking of 
it . was an imperative duty of all the t\vice*bc«*n (Masses to spend the 
filwt pfifft of their lives in tlflj study of the Vedas at tiieir preceptors, 
observing for a long time the strict rules of religious discipline or 

, Be&)re taking upou his young shoulders the heavj responsibilities 
of the householder’s life every son of the twice-born class, through the 
instruction he received under strictest discipline,' acquired suffi¬ 
cient wisdom to ascertain what was good in this life or in the next. 

But there were two classes of Brahmachar^s as above described. 
These were: (1) The lit., a* bachelor Brahma-na statu 

pupiUari who intends to become a household* in future. (2) The 

■ffBUT, lit., a perpetual religious student who continues with his 
religidus preceptor after the prescribed period. 

These last through a long study of the Vedas acquired such a 
thii'st for knowledge that they would abandon their intention of entering 
Upon a householder’s life and spend ,, their days in their preceptor’s 
families till death. These renounced all the enjoyments of the world 
and consecrating their lives to the service of their Teacher made the 
acquiring of knowledge as their life’s aim and end. About these 
Brahmacharis, Manu says:— 

[ Trjinslation :—If the Brahmachari feels a strong yearning for 
living with his Preceptor, he may with his senses under pcrlect con¬ 
trol do so till death.! - • 

Manu also says -.— 

[ Translation :—On the death of the preceptor the Brahmachari 
should servo his worthy son or wife or any other relative of the 
deceased and if none uf these be alive be may then live as he likes and 
await the time of his death with a life of perfect self-restraii^ and 
devotion to the god of fire.] 

PrajiathajIath Tarkabhu-shan, 

' . . • Professor of Hindu Law 'and Philosophy, 

Government Sanskrit Colle’ge, Calcutta. 
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AJfCIENT aiSTORY OF* MAGADHA. 

.—.- . - - ■■ , , , ... 

ANCIENT HUiTOBY OF HACAD^A. 

The modet'Q plovince of Bohar was in ancient, days celebrated under 

• a N • 

the name of Magadha. Some say that the couutary 
Iutrodm,tion. Kikata mentioned in the Kigveda is to be 

identified with Magadha o^ the classical writers. P'rom & study of the old 
records of India we find that Girivraja was the ancient capital of Magadha^ 

Afterwards Rajagriha and Pataliputra became the seats of government of 

• ® ^ # 

the country. PatHliputra was otherwise known by the names of Kusiuna- 

pura and Pushpapui'a, and has since the advent of the Mahomedau 
been famous under the name of Patna. 


In the lianfayana we find that in the time of Yalmiki, the capital city 
of MagadhaVas Girivraja founded by King Yasus 
son of Kusa, of the Lunar race. The city was 
surrounded by five hills, and a lovely rill called 
Sumagadhi lloVed through it. The following verses referring to Magadha are 
extracted from the Ramayana, Book I,,Chap. XXIY :— 


Prc-Buddhistic age ; Giri¬ 
vraja in the Kauiayaiyt. 


lu ii 

• • 

^xm ii i» 

II i « 

^ ^ * _ • 

■SHRT^I'W ^rrPfT^: ii -a ii 

vm f^cn i 

tl^sri HW HT%f iftRt II c fl 

# I 

( TTHWiT, Wt ^8 ) I 

.* 

‘In the Mahabharata it is stated tha^ Krishna, Arjuna and Bheema 
• ^ after having crossed the Ganges and the Sona pro* 

vr^”in th^MahalSlwrato*" needed to Magadha in the east. In the Maha- 

. bhkrata age too, Oirivnua was the capital city of 



m daWn. 


t SePTEBI^B. 




Magiulha. Tbo c*ty wiUi over with furcHte «fni^aat lodhra trees 

ai^ was pirotected all aunuud by the live hills whidH were colled Vaibara, 
VaraJha, Vrisbabbs, lUbbi^>ri^»d Oboityako. It is added *tbat Vribadratha, 
King of Magadha, umrri/ud two twin dawgbteis of the King of KSsi (Benares) 
and that JarasAidba.Aho wus one of the inost^powerful monarchs of India, 
,«aa son of Vrilmdwitbu. Suhadeva was installed in the kingdom of 
jiagadba in place /f bis fatlier Jarasaiiilha who was killed in a wrestling 
mitcb with Bheci^ii. Tiie followiug lines refernug to Magadha are extracted 
from the MabablArata: 


(?rWT|^, sgyan^) ■ 


tnsT HTT*fHTf?r I ^ 

Tiwti; II X II : 

Wf rBfiTfT^?r ii ^ ii 

Jin i 

11 ^ II 

fairer ii g « 

c. ‘’ll 

(^nntr^,wr; ^ ) i 

Tiwr swfr ’iw^wnnfinifTi^ n n 
H ^ ^wr »i'wwH I 


^ W: \<») I 

, (¥Hnr^, wir: \L) I 

_^ >s ^ _ 

wncw^imr^ ? wtwrr: i 

idft i • 

- ^ ^ ^ ill'^mi * 

inrini|ifT n^^mjrtinTi: i 
f«rt %tr i •» i 

* (w?^,’ir;^i)j 



Iftoddhiatic period Bajft* 
grih*. 


It is fouod by ^ealcttktimi that the cityGirivr^a was founded by. 

Vaso bboufc 2100 years bittJx of Christ* 

and that Jarasandlfi di^about 1426 B. C. The 
city of GjriTraja was in ^icient days also known 
unnder the names of Kushagarpum and Rajagriha (old\ TJv®*^ k a tradition 
to the effect that the Kin^ Srenika, better known as B^abisara, built in the 
4th century B. C., a new town called Rajagriha to thX north of the cdd 
town of Girivraja.^ The now. town of Rajagriha is pla^d by the Chinese 
piligrim Fa-hian at two-thirds of a mile to the north o\ the old town. 
Referring to the five hills mentioned above, the famous Chinese pilgrim 
states that they formed a girdle round Rajagriha and stc^d as w’alls of 
the town. The8e»five hills arc at present called respectively lS|kibhara-giri, 
Vipnlagiri, Ratuagiri, JJdayngiri and •Sona giri, Tliore is i^illV rained 
fortress called Rajgiri at tlie spot where the (new) town of RajagrihnT^O’™®*^b' 
stood. In Hwen-flisang’s time (A. T). 629-645) the outer walls of Ri\j*tg'’iha 
had already b<!fcome rufliops but the inner walls were still standing. 

1 . 

C. 


Tlie seat 


of Magadha 


as 


Buddhistic period ; Pati\ 
liputra. 


government was in tl\c 5tli century 
removed to Patnliputra, otherwise known 
KusunfRpiira or Pushpapura. 

According to the Vayupurana this town wt\s 
founded by King ,Udayasva, grandson of Ajatnsatru. In the Udayasva 
Mahavamsa, however, we find that .Udaya or Udayasva tvas son of 
Ajatasatrn. In the Mahnparinibbauasutta it is staged that Ajatasatm 
was engaged in building a fort at l*atifliframa (village of Patali) ns a 
cheek upon the Vrijis or Wnjjians. At tliat time, in 543 B. C., Buddha 
predicted that Pataligrama would aitenvards be celebrated under the • 
name of Pataliputra, but that it would meet with destruction from three 
causes: (1) fire, (2) water, and (3) family (jjssensious. From this fact we 
may conclude that the building of tile city of Pataliputra was begun in 
tlie reign of Ajatasatm and wa.s completed in the time of his son, Udaya, who 
reigned in Magadha, 519 B. C.—G'. The city of Pataliputra ynust 
tberefore have been founded about 503 B. C. 

The following passages regarding,Ijjatalipntra arc extracted from the 
Mahaparinibbanasntta, Chap. I• 

* * * . 

^ innrr m 

uT«rf9jinlr i Tffnn 

' ' ' ' 

I ^ mn. 

• • ^ 
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WftlWrT TTTfffBIHit 

minssf 

^nrflrSt wr y ^f?f * 

(ireiniwM wi) \ 

^ In iihe 4th yofar of liis accession to the throne, Asoka caused his own 
inauguration to ha solemnised in the city of Pataliputra. fn the Mahavamsa, 
Chap. V., it is 4tated that on hearing that Bindnsara was on bis death-bed, 
Asoka left the iwugdom of I'jjain which had been bestowed on him by his 
father and preceded to Pushpapura or Pataliputra. ^ 

This ytan^e (Pataliputra) the Greeks slightly altered, to Palibothra, on 
the auth»ity of Wogasthenes, whose account is preserved by Arrian. 
Megtisth^iiog Btatos that Pataliputra stood at the confliibnce of the rivers 
Oanges/aud Hiranyavati (Soua). According to this, adbouut the capital of 
Maga^jd in tiin time of Soleukos NiUajLor, about -lOo B. C., was 2S\ miles in 

circlet. 

The ancient city of Pataliputra has din«e the advent of the Mahomedan, 

been designated as Patna, and the country of 
'^Mnhomctlanwrind; Patn.i. i, . , , i ..i , 

Mngadha has been known under the name of Hehar. 

/ The country ha.s been so named on account of there being a rihara there. The 

Chiuese pilgrim llxfonthsang ((»2lt-C4o A. D.) speaks of a hill on which 

stood a large vihora of Ihiddha AwlelKtcsvara. I’lio site of this vihara of 

Avalokitesvara has been identified lA' C^inninghani with the mcalern province 

of Vehara. , 

As klngadha was the scene of Buddha’s early career as a religious re- 

foriuer, it possesses a greater number of holy 
Celcbuty of Majfiulha. , • * i -n n j n • .1 

places eoKuected with Buddhism than* any other 

province of India. The chief placo.s are Buddha-gaya, Knkkutapadn, 

llajagriha, Sushagarpura, Nalanda, Indrasilnguba, and Kapotika monastery. 

lu BSddha-gaya, Snkyasimha attained to Buddhaship; iu Kukkutapada be 

often delivered sermons to his diseiples ; and in llajagriha ho converted the 

King Bimbisara to Buddhism. Kiflanda was famous for its Buddhist 

, university and as being the ^irth-plaec of Sariputra, the chief disciple of 

Buddha. * 


The Thibetan authors describe Magadha as literally signifying the land of 
noblemen. Some autbora have indentified Hlagadha with the whole of India. 
Tiie Buddhists of Burniah aud Chittagong are said to have emigrated from 
Magadha and to have therefore be|u designated as Ms^s. • ■ ** 

The Hindu writera like Kalidas, Dandl, Visnkhadatta and Vishtfusaipia 
have given glowyig accounts of PAuliputrn, Pushpapura or Kusumapiira. 
• In the Ilkghn^^msam of Kalidasa, we find that to the Kifig of Magadha was 
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allotted the first s^at in point of rank in the Svafamvs^ .ceremony held in 
connexion with the ^afriage c^-Indumati. Kalidasa has 'compared the mng 
of M^adha with .the moon, while the Kin^ of Uf jain^ etc., have bemi 
compared with the stars. The following verses extracted from the Baghu« 
vamsam show that Magadha was the first power in India the days of 
Kalidasa:— • ' \ 

' irafemr i 

iiw^tinrtr wiT’yi’sr 

s 

. 5ftwT II s{o II 

• ^si^ TO!?r: 


Tmr 

tTT’frrt ’TRT II II 

rn; 


’r^cnrPT^^ftr 

• • '' 


iTsrrl^* 

^si%sT 

trxW ■ 9 %^ 1 

. 5t?ftw^* OTPOW’ntl M'S B 

• (Ti^TO’^U)« 

It is very difficult to ascertain the age of Vasu ^o founded Girivraja. 

In the Yishnupurana we find tL..t he was grand* 
Visvamitra and great^reat-grand-unole 
. of I'arasurama.^ Among the kings who ruled 

over (lirivraja we meet with tli^e celebrated names of Brihadratha and 
JwAusandha, but nothing has been known of the rulers , who intervened 
Vasu and Brihadratha. According tot the Vishnaporana)' Vasa and Jara* 


' '# 
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i W K)fe t to tite lonar roce. Vu/^ tlie tioe given in 

AmtaihiA* •/ . • ' ' 

0 

Tli«geQealo^ioai«Ub]« sl^ows that Viuu and daraeandha 'were reapectively 
in OotlatoMi Mu^the nth and 37th in descent from Pnrumva. Thus tibere 
is altogether / n. ^distance of 26 generations between Vasu and Jaramodha. 
Supposing ef{ch generation to have outlived the other on an average for 
*fltP yean, /these 26 geiujrations must have occupied • about 650 years. 
Wptein Kcholars maintain on various grounds tjmt Jarasandita, who took a 
promiueyit part in the great war of Knrnksheira, died in 1426 B. C. So, 
addin^650 years to 1426 wo find that Vasu who founded Girivraja must 
have^ived about 2076 B. C. 


, ^Appendix A. • 

[The Vtahnupurana, lik. IV,, Cliapa, VI., VII., VIII,, X., XIX-J 
,*N.B .—hyphent whether tettieal or hortsonteU connect the ^ther and ton (or lineal 
deteendantt), • * • 

BRAHMA-ATRI-CHANDRA-■'liUDHA—PURjJRAVA 


I I I 

Uhiman AinavaHu Visravaxu 


llatubba 


1. Bhcetna—2. Kauchaha— 
3 Suhotra—4 Jalinu— 
S. Sujalinu—6. Ajaka— 
7 BatakSava—8. Kuru— 
0. Kusanablia, KusaMi, 
Amurtyiaj, Vasu 


Ayu 

1 • 

% 

Saxtayu 

Hrutayu 

“T" 

Eshatia 

vriddha 

1 

Raji 

S 

1 

Naliusa 

1 • 

Auena 

A'ati 

1 " 
Yayati 

i 

. • r 

Samj'ati 

“ f 1 

Viyati Knti 

, • r 

llruh|ii 

j 

Puru 

1 


“ 1 ~ 1 
Yadu Anu 


10. Cadhi 

I 

I I 

ViavamUti. SalTa\ati 

I ! 

Madhucchandii 'lama<iagiii 

f I 

• raraauiama 


1. Jaiiuiejiiya ^ 
2 Praclum ana 


j Omitted lu the MahavaraU. 


* I. Pravua 

' I 

1. Mannayu 


5. Abhfl^adu—6. Sudyumna—7. Baliugava— 
8. WnUpati—P. Aharopati (6-0 omitted m the 
Mahavarata) 


10. RaDdhkBva 

- t 


11. Biteya (AnaghruU added iA the Mah(i\ara+A)—12. RanllnaTa 


r 


13. Yamsu 

_I 


13. Ajwktiratlia 


14. Ai&ak>-16. Duihyanta^lS. Bharata—17. Bharadvaja—18. Bhavamnarys^-lS. 
BrihstkahatriH^fiO. Sahotni—21. Hat>U (omitted in the Mahavarita}~-20. Ajamin—21. 
RBnha—M. BamvaraBa>—28. Kurn—24. SacRumu—26. Sahotra—^26. ChyA«na>*-27. 
g«itaks~*M. I7pariiilianiTaau-^29 |Vrihadnths-^0. famaadha (1428 B.Q.1.^1. 
Sahndevs. i 


f 


UAGM>BA: 


In the Mahahhiaj!ttta, Vrilmdratha m described to have been a vei^ 

• like, fwwei’ful and proud king. He piossekted 
and .Jars akahatdiini' ofi soldie^ and married the 

graceful tyvin daughters uf the Khig of Kaei 
(Benam). In his dd age, he infffcafled* Jarasandha in the kIhgdOth of 
Magadha. * 

Exhaustive accounts of Jarasandha are to be found in all the Furanae, 
Mahabharata, etc. * Jarasandlia was born in two parts, A female denfoxt 
named Jara having joined the two parts, the united whole beemue 
distlgnished under the name of Jarasandha. He held his government 
in Girivraja, and conquered and imprisoned almost all the rulers of 
the world. It has already been stated that on the death of Jarasandha 
his son Sahadeva ’was made King of ^lagadha by Ki'ishna. A table con¬ 
taining the names of kings who succeeded Sah.adeva will be found • in 

At>pendiz ^ 


*Appeiidiz B. 

[The Vinhnupuraua, Bk. IV., Chap. XXIII.] 
Varliaciratha Dynasty. 


Twenty-four Kings:— 

I. Vrihadratha (lived 1520 B.C.f-2. Jarasandha (d. 1426 B»0.)—3. Sahadeva—4. 
Songlpi—fi. Srutavan—6. Ayutayus—7. Nira&itra —8. Sukshatra^-6. Brihatkarma—10. 
Senajit—11. Srutanjaya—12. Vipra—13. Si^hiiiania—14. Kshesiya—15. Suvrata—16. 
Dhartna—17. Susransa—18. Dridhaseim-lO. Sufiiati—20. Subala—21. Subiti—22. 
Satyajit—28. Visyajit—24. Ripunjaya (920 B.l\) ' 

Note 1. Sunika, the Prime'Ministcr of Ripunjaya, killed his master. Pradyota, son of 
Sumka, was installed in the kingdom of Magadha. 

Notes. Pradyota Dynasty: —1. Pradyota 4J)2ffB.C.)—2. Palaka—3. Visakhayupa-^ 
4. Janaka—5. Nandivardhana. These five kings reigned for 138 years. * 


Note S. SUunaga Dynasty .’--I. SiMiBaga(782 B.C.)—2. Kakavarua—3. Kdiemadharma 
—4. Kshatranya—5. Bidmisara—6. AjatMatru—7. Dnrbhaka—9, Udayaava—9. tfaudi- 
vardhaua—10. Mahanandi. These ten kings reiyned J^or S6S years. 

Note 4’ Nanda Dynasty —Mahapadma >(^0 B.C.) au<l his eight sons. These 

rsfgned for 100 years. • * 

• • • 

Note 5. —A Bra4iman named Chanakya destroyed the last Nanda Kiugisihd enthroned 

Chandra Gupta in Magadha. * 

Mawya Dynasty s—1. Chandra Gupta (320-288 B.C.)—*" BindOkara—3, Asoka 
Vordhana—4. Suyasali—6. Dasaratiia—S. Bangata—7. Saliapka—8. Soibakkrtha—0, * 
Satadhanva—10. Vrihadratta. These ten kings reigned for 1S7 years. 

. Note Q. The Geaeral Pushpamttra who killed his master Vri|t«dh(tha became 
of. Magadha. fie bfiodged to the fiuttga ijjtoe. 

bunif I^fnfUty i-^l. Ptii|ii>amitra ;^183|B.C.)—2. AgnCBilita»*-.3, Soyfeetim>-.4, 
Ardmfca—6. PoUadaka-i-T. GooBavasa—8. Vajriuaihm-—9. Rhsg BTnt a - 
. 1(1^ DevaUmth . Ar JiA 
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It is by no *means an easy task to determine the. age of the kings who 

succeeded Jarasan’dha, Atexender the Great who 

in>;aded India in 327 B. C. met Chandragupta 
•ueoeeded JarasKnaha -or 

or Sandei’kotus who had taken shelter in the 
camp of the Gi;eek conqiieror. A Brahman politician named Chanakya, 
to gratify liis implacable hatred of the Kaiida dynasty installed 
tDhandragupta in the kingdom of Magadha. According°to Gmek accounts, 
he,seemed to have reigned for 32 years extendingup to 288 B. C. 
Chandragupta having ascended the throne in 320 B. C. and the 
nine kings of the Nanda dynasty having, on the authority of the 
Vishnupurana, ruled for 100 years, the first Nanda king must have com* 
menced his reign in 420 B. C, As the rule of the Sisunaga dynasty 
lasted for 362, years, the first king of 'the line must iliavc. begun his reign 
in 782 B. C. In the same way, by adding a period of 138 years allotted to 
the ijule of the Pradyota dynasty, we find that the HSrst Pradyota king 
ascended the throne of Magadha in 920 B. C. It is stated in the Vishnu¬ 
purana that the Vrihadratha dynasty which preceded the Pradyota kings 
reigned for a thousand years. Indian writers have often used the word 
“ thousand ” to signify an indefinite nmnber, and if we suppose that the 
24 kings of the Vrihadratha line ruled altogether for 600 years we come to 
the conclusion that Vrihadratiia began to exercise sovereignty in Magadha 
in 1520 B. C. The age of Vrihadratha thus determined by me tallies pretty 
well with the date of Jarasandha’s death ascertained by Western scholars. 


The age of the kings wlio succeeded Chandragupta may in the same 
way bo approximately determined, ’^he Maurya dynasty of which the 
first king was Chandragupta, and wliich lasted' altogether for 137 years, 
must have ended in 183 B. C. The sovereignty of the Sunga race lasted 
for 112 years and terminated,^ in 71 B. C. The Kanva dynasty which 
succeeded reigned up to 25 B. C. ^’ho kings of the Andhra dynasty 
ruled for 466 years and their reign ended in 431 A. D. On tlm downfall of 
the Andhra kings, the Sakas, Yavanas,,Tuliharas, Bahlikas, and others rose 
in power. As it is not known in wliat jjarts of India the kings of the race 
of Saka, Yavana, etc., ruled, 1 have not included ihem in the list of the 
rulers of Magadha. lu fact, T even'doubt whether the Andhra dynasty ever 
ruled in Magadha. The Vishnupurana states that Sivaskaddha Varraa was 


JVote 7. Kanva Dynasty ;—1. Devabhuti (71 B.C.)—2. Bhumimitra—3. Narayana 
—4. Suaarma. These four kings reigned for 45 years. 

Note 9. Andhra Dynasty.—1. Sipraka (2.5 B.C.)—2. Krishna—3. Sri Sant^mi— 
4. Purnotsanga—6. Satukarni—6. ^ Lambodara—7. Dvivilaka—-8. MeghasvatiH-9. 
Padhumaa—10. Aristakarma—11. Hala—12. Pattalaka—13. Pranllaseue—14. Sundara- 
aatidcanii—15. Cltakorasatakiwni—16. Sivasvati—17. Gotamiputra—18. Pulimaa—19, 
Sstakaroi dvaati—20, Sivaakandha—21. f Yajiiasri—22. Vijaya—23. .Cliaudra wi—24. 
Putonuu^u (431 A •D.) These Andhra Slave Kings reigned for 458 years. 
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the 20th kiag of the.Andhra dynasty. In the Mayidabdu plates of Sivas* 
kandba Yarma we find that the'king granted two Brahmans a village named 
Viripara which belonged to Andhra patha, i.e.f the TeTugu country. Dr. .E. 
Hultzsch maintains on paleograplpc grounds that the inscription was in 
existence long before the 8th century* A. D. On the .authority of the 
Vishnupurana, however, wo have found that SivaskandhaVarnia lived in the 
6th century A- 


In the Mahavatnsa, the*celebrated Pali history of Ceylon, we find that 
Buddha and Bimbisara were contemporaries. The 
names of the kings of Magadha mentioned in the 
Mahavamsa are inserted here in chronological 

order:— 

■ [IklADAVAMSA, ChAPS, II, IV, V. ] • 


Accounts found in the 
Mahavamsa. 


% 

• 

• 

• 

• 

# 

• 

Bimbisara was installed in 

Ajatasatru 

... 603 B. C. • 

• • 

... 551 B. C. 

Parricidal kings. 

- 

Udayi-bhadl'a 

1 

... 519 B. C. 



Annr(^jdhaka\ 

Munda J 

... 503 B. C, 

• 


I 

L Nagadasaka 

... 495 B. C. 

• 



Sisunaga 

1 

471 B. C. 

• 



1 • 

Kalasoka a.. 

1 ' ■ 

... 453 B. C. 

• 


1’on sons of Kalasoka 

’ 1 

. 425 B. C. 



1 

Nine Nandas 

1 

... 403 B. C. 

• 


I • 

’Chandraguptap 

1 

... 381 B. C. 

Mauiya kings. 


1 

Biudusara 

*1.. 

Asoka 

... 347 B. C. 

• 



... 319 B. C. * 


Bimbisara was bot'n in 618 B. C.^ bedhme a convert to Buddhism in 
688 B. C., and ijas killed by his son Ajatasatru in 5Etl B, C. In the 
MahaparinibbailyiSutta it is stated that Ajatasatru conquered, the Vrij is of 
Vaisali, and drove them out of India. Expelled from India,^ the Vrijis 
are said to' have founded the kingdoms of Thibet, Ladaka, Nepal, Mongolia, 
etc. In 543 B. C. Buddha entered Niiwana, and in t€e ame year in the 
rainy season, the first Buddhist Council consisting of 500 priests was held in 
Rajagriha by the aide of the Vaibhara moqiitain. ^ 

Ajatasatru was killed by Ifis son Udayibhadra who succeeded to the 
throne of Magadha. Anwuddhaka, Mi^nda, and Na gadasajta haying each of 

* Yidt Epigrapbia InUica, edited by Di', B!. Haltsseli, April,, 1900. 
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them in Ilift turn ptlt hie father to 4eatit, the pcopk doposed the last king 
and installed in the sovereignty the emiucutly wise minister bearing the 
Idatorically distinguiehed appellation of Sisunaga. He reigned for 18 years, 
flis son, Kalasoka, reigned for 28 years. ly the reign of Kalasoka in 443 B. C. 
the second Buddhist Council was Ikid in Vaisali. On Kalasoka’s death the 
Nanda dynasty ruled in Magadha. It has already been stated that the 
Bntbman Clianukya having put Dhauanauda to death made Chandragupta 
sovereign*over the whole of Jambudvipa. Binfiusara siujceedcd Chandra- 
gupta. At the death of Bindusara, Asoka was made king. Asoka became 
converted to Buddhisni and spread that religion throughout the length 
and breadth of India. He also sent preachers outside India. Thus, 
Sthavira Mahurakshita was sent to Yona-desa (Greeko-Baefria), Madliyama 
to Himavat, tRoua and Uttara tft .Suvaruahhnnd (Burmali) and the 
king'p beloved son Muheudra to Lanka (Ceylon). When Mahcndra 
accom]mnied by some pricKts reaehed Ceylon, 'i'issa, the kirfg of the country 
asked him: “In Jambudvipa are there other priests like unto these? ’ 
Mahcndra replied : “ Jamlnidvipa itsplf glitters with yellow robes.” In 
fact, in the reign of Asoka, the religion of Bnddha spread over most 
parts of Asia. The third Buddhist Council vjas held in Pntaliputra in the 
same reign. The names of kings who succeeded Asoka have not been 
uie'ntioued in the Mahavanisa. 

• • 

« 

In the well-known Buddhist .Sans.kiit uork called Divyavadaiia, the kings 
of Magadha are named as follow :— ^ 

I Divyavadana XXVI, XXVIl, XXVIIT, XXlX.j 


Accounts in the 

Divyavadtum. 


Bimbisara. 

I 

Ajatasatru. 

‘ I, 

TJdaj’ibhadra. 

I 

Munda. < 

I '* 

Kakavarui. 

* ! 

Sahali.* 

c 1 

Tuliikuchi. 

1 

Miihamaudala. 

1 

Piuseiiajil. 

I 

Nanda. 

‘1 

Bindusara, 

-u- 

Asoka. 



Sa^ma. 


t 
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Tbe author of the DiVyavadana states that Bindusai^a had three sons— 
(1) Susima, (2) Asoka*aud (3) 'Vigatasoka. Susiiua was'born in the wotub of 
a KsUatriya wife, while Asoka in that of a Brahmaik woman who had served 
the king in the capacity of a female barber. The ^ople of Takshila having 
riseb against Bindusara, he sent* Asoka with a large number of soldiers. 
The people submitted to Asoka wlio was raised to the throne of Mngadha 
on the death of «Bindusara. liadhagupta was the prime minister of AsQka, 
and Upagupta was his spii'4'nal guide. The accounts of the Mau^a kings 
who succeeded Asoka are to be found in the 27th, 28th and 29th chapters of 
the Divyavadana. At tiie end of Chap. XXIX, it is stated th at a Yaksha, 
named Krimisha, resident of Damshtra, killed Pushyamitra. The Maurya 
dynasty ended at the death of Pushyamitra. 

• • SATiecHANunA* Acuauvya, Vidyabhuswna, M. a. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE 0 ^ THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
FROM A MORAL POINT OF VIEW.-I. 

(Bv MahendualXl SiHKAit, M.D.. D.L., C.I.E.) 

It may be c|uc.stioiied, in the very beginning, if the physical 
sciences can havd any possible value in relation to t^ic moral conduct of 
persons who are engaged in their Study. The branches of knowledge 
which go by the name of the ph 5 ’ 8 ical sciences, * are generally sup- 
po.scd to be concerned with piv’^jly phy.sical, as contra-distinguished 
from psychical or mental, phenomena; and hence it is thought to be 
inconceivable that they can have any bearing at all on the latter. And 
unless they have any such bearing, it is inconceivable that they can 
have any influence whatever on mora^ character. 

Without entering into^the question of the ultimate nature of 
matter which constitutes the ’physical world, and of the nature, of 
mind which constitutes the spiritual i^orld, it requires no profound 
philosophy to tell tFat matter andn^nd are bound up together, so^far 
at least as mif present existence is concerned, in indissoluble ties. 
It is mind whibh studies the phenomena of matter an^* their laws, 
and the operations of the mind can only be carried on through tho 
agency of a material organization. ^ 

A study of the physical world, therefore, must necessarily exert a 
profotnd influence upon the mind whicji pursues th^t study. Volumes 
might- be written, volumes have been written, on this vast and allur¬ 
ing subject. It is impossible, in cha course of a magazine article, to 
give even a bare outline of it. It will be my endeavour’to place 
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before; the reader .a few points which cannot fail to, strike even the 
most superficial observer. ' * , 

It is hardly necessary to premise, in-linxine, that when we speak 
of the educational value of the physicftil sciences from a moral point of 
view, we presu})pose the existence of a moral jiature. If there were in 
existence beings possessed of the intellect alone, and devoid altogether 
of ^the (Omotions, such beings could never ]|:>8sess a morarnature, and 
could not therefore possibly have a moral character. *To such beings 
a knowledge of moral laws would be an impossibility, and a fortiori no 
amount of contemplation of the physical world could create or 
dcvelope in them a moral nature. For nothing could have any in- 
fluenoe on thp.t which is non-existent. The development and elevation 
of a moral nature already existing is possible, and docs take place, as 

we Mihail show, under favourable circumstances. ^ 

% • 

The physical .sciences embrace a vast, dr rather, an illimitable 
field. This is no other than the wHole material universe. But infinite 
as the field may be, the study of it is capable of simplification, and 
has been simplified. And this simplicity, as we shall see, is of deep 
significance. The study of the objects under his immediate control in 
the tiny world he jnb.ibits has enabled man to extend his study of the 
worlds that peopk; the irnmensfty of space, and he finds to his utter 
amazement that all*theso worlds own a most intimate kinship with 
each other. ^ 

The laws of motion which govern masses of matter on earth, are 
those which govern the larger masses of matter which constitute 
planets and suns and systems/* which are performing their allotted 
revolutions in the heavens. Thus, Mechanics has proved itself to be a 
science of^ the widest generality, embracing all matter within its 
scopcfand all visible movements among particles of matter, large and 
small. 

• 

* Man could not prosecute hi.l studies of matter long before 
coming to the conviction that there were other Itinds of action of 
matter upon matter than at sensible distances, that there were actions 
at insensible distances when the p.articles come in what is ordinarily 
undemtood as contact, iind that these actions are peculiar and seem 
to be essentially diflerent from actions at sensible distances, inas¬ 
much as the actio,n8 at insens^lo distances seem to change the hkture 
of the matters that thus come in contact. Here we have the* origin 
of the science yvhich deals wit^ these invisible actions resulting* in 
marked Visible changes. Chemistry is the name that has been given 
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to it, and it dortls* \vitli wliot havo bc'on called oheinlcal atfinitios by 
virtue of which different kinds of matter enter into more or less 
energetic union with each other, so ns to form peculiar compounds. 
The study of these affinities is necessarily intricate and complicated in 
proportion to the number of these affinities. 

The next divi.'^ion of physical science has its origin in the study 
of living beings. . In addition to phenomena which are of a mechani¬ 
cal and of a chemical nature, living beings present phenomena which 
are unique .and peculiar to themselves, unlike any that may come 
under the domain of mechanics and chemistry. The complexity of 
their study is far greater than that of chemical affinities, .and tjie 
complexity an«l with it?the difficulties* increase at every step up the 
scale of organizatmn and life Biology is the name given to this 
division of p|jysi«al science. In biology, beyond a certain stage, we 
have the conitact of matt’er and mind,—indeed, the clo,se dependence of 
the one np<m the other. In biology,•therefore, the simultaneous study 
of matter and mind is I'orcod ujvm Ihe inquirer. 

Thus, illimitable as is the imi\ei.se, the sLmly of it is resolvabh* 
into tlie thi'ee principal divisions just mentioned.* Each division", 
however, luis to be Mib-di\ideil for profitable study, and with each 
advance of knowledge the branches physieal seienee. have become 
multiplied, and the number lias Recoup' so groat as to be beyond 
the grasp of a single mind. Hem*!.' it is that we find that it is 
only subordinate branclfes of physieal science that are singly’made 
the subjects of special study by .scientists. This is an advantage 
.so far as the adianeement (>f tin-special branch is concerned, but a 
disadv.antnge so far as the specialist fs ciuicerncd, inasnmeh as his 
^lental horizon becomes necessarily reduced to a very narrow^ circle, 
‘ and, unless widened by general* culture, be w’ill naturalfy atlach 
undue impoi'tance to his own couelusion.s, and endeavour to apply 
them to the explaniltion of plietwipeua outside of his own fieldjof 
observation; in other words, he will become subject to* fancies and 
prejudices begoltcu of limited .study, w!mc?i Bacon lias .figuratively, 
though very significantly, called the “ idols of tlio dgn.” * 
_ je. _ 

* It may be nbjected to tin's «f>rt of division oi' L>l.is»ificiition of the pliysienl sciences 
that it e:wjludes the study of heat, of lighi, of electricity and of magnetism. Now each 
i>f tlvese, heat, light,* electricity, magnetitan, has hoen proved to a motle of molecular 
uotiou, ctmvertible into each other, and capable of l>eiug produced by, and of infiueucii^, 
cheniical affinity. The studj* of thep, therefore, does legitimately come under the 
second division mentioned above, which may have the more appropriate‘and’compnehenaive 
designation of molecular phy.sics. 
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In the present day when the interdependence of the various 
branches of science is being more and more felt‘and observed, and 
when, consequently, in order to successfully cultivate any one branch, 
a general acquaintance with other branches, at least with those 
which are immediately cognate, has become an imperative necessity, 
, the idols of the den have become much less numerous and their 
influence less injurious than formerly. But owing to the finite 
nature of the mind they cannot disappear altogether, and their 
presence and their perverting tendencies may be observed even in 
the case of the greatest students of nature. 

, By virtue of the moral nature with which we are endowed we 
have certain duties imposed upon’ us, and thcslh are resolvable into 
duties to ourselves, dutic.s to our neighbours, and duties to our 
Makhr. 

% • 

The primary duty that concerns ourselves is the dcity of self- 
preservation. A cognate duty is 'that of preservation of the race. 
Both these are regulat.ed by the strongest instincts which we possess 
in common with the lower animals. 

Our duties to our neighbours are also biased upon certain 
instincts and higher emotions jjud sentiments, ami are of a very 
varied character i,pvolving all <uir varied relations, domestic, social, 
civic,. national, international, anti with these I should include our 
relations with the inferior animals.' 

Our duty to the Author of our being is of the most solemn 
and sacred character, and is based uptm the liighest attributes of 
mind with which we .are entlow^tl. 

The ways by which wo perform^ the.se duties constitute our 
mom) conduct. These ways are dhstated by the instincts, emotions 
and sentiments, in other words, by the faculties of the mind, of 
which two exercise an authoritative influence* over the rest, by 
regulating find controlling theii* actions, and mby therefore very 
properly be called the supreme faculties,—Reason 'and Conscience. 
One of these, Kqason, discloses the true relationships of. things and 
events; the other. Conscience, indicates the propriety and impropriety, 
the right and wrong, of our actions. 

The inflnetu;e of the physical sciences upoir our conflict as 
mgards self-preservation ought to be paramount, inasmuch as it is 
by them that the conditions o| healthy existence are determined; 

fuad therefore, upon them we ai-e dependent for rules for pur guidance 

» ■ 
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in the due fulfiknent of those conditions. All o\tc higher duties 
are capable of fulfiknent upon the sole condition of healthy existence. 





Health is the chief foundation of virtue, wealth, desire, and 
beatitude {final liberation of the soul). 


These words are as true now as when they were first utterecl 
by our Rishis of old. And therefore it is that the duty of self- 
preservation is a primary, fundamental duty, the neglect of which 
means, inasmuch as it involves and necessitates, the neglect of all 
other duties. B,ut paramount as that influence ought to be, it is yet 
far from being so. T^hc conditions^ of our existence arc regulated 
even amongst the best educated by ignorance and caprice rather 
than by the tca^liings of physiology, for the simple reason tjiali a 
knowledge of • the science is confined to the student oi medicine, 
and has not yet formed a subject of general education. 


A similar remark with greater emphasis has to be made as 
regards the influence of tho physical sciences upon our conduct 
relating to the duty of preservation of our race. That influence is 
yet almost non-existent, at least is most deplorably inadequate to 
the importance of that duty. The continuance of th^species through- 
out the world of life depends upon the union pf two principles 
which in our human language we call "tnarriage. The observer of 
nature cannot fail to see that tlfere is a season for each species, 
of plant and of animal, btlore which this union, this consummation 
of marriage, does not take place. In man alone, whom the Author 
of his being has endowed with the highest attribute of mind—Free 
Will,—in man the performance of this, the highest function of life, 
has been left to his free will. 

The best corrective of this inoral p(‘rvorsity can only be furnisTied 
by an intimate knowledge of that division of the phjsical sciences 
which treats of the laws of life, thlit*is, of biology, and sjpecially that 
jiepartment of it v?hich treats of animal life^ It is only when we 
are deeply impressed with the laws of reproduction, of the influences 
of heredity,"that we can see through the folly .ind wickedness of 
the infringement of those laws, of the disregard ^ t' o.se influences; 
and then and then only can we exercise an effectual chock upon 
those itfstincts and passions which otherwise become so ungovernable. 

Ond of the most importanl subjects to which the attention 
of all, young and old, 'men of all | shades of beliefs, thoughts and 
opinions should be perpetually drawn, is, in my opinion, the 
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peiiUjEsiousness 'of the custom of child-marriage, ,a .custom whichr has 
been the most efficient cause of the' ruin and degeneracy of the 
Hindu race. I befieve it wouhl be impossible for this custom to 
endure, if the leaders of our soci^'ty, or indeed every man and 
woman of our community, were made to see in the light of physiology 
what child-marriage in reality means; if they could be made to fully 
realise that it not only inevitably and to a living certainty prematurely 
eJehau-st the couples who are forced to 'reproduce before the proper 
season, before they themselves arrive at nniturity ; but by virtue of that 
gives rise to offspring who jnnst necessarily share ail the immaturity 
and attendant weakness and incapacity of the parents, and that a 
succession of .such generation means pi-ogrcssive degeneracy and 
imbecility of the race lhu.s perpetuated. 

t 

*The inffueiieo of the pby.sjcal sciences upon eouduet us re¬ 

gards our duties t(» mir neiglilaairs is not r»f«tl*e direet'eliaraeter that 
we have found it to he upon our «onduct as regards our iliity to our¬ 
selves and to the race. But though indirect, tliey ai'c not loss 
important. ’ • 

■ If the student of the jfhysioal sciences is niipiesscd with any 
one fact more than anolher. it is thaf there i." fto lie in Creation. 
Countless as aiv the objects -lie meets with in lii.s survey of the 
universe around fiiin, he ieceiv«s the same answer froii! the .«amo 
object whenever and wheicvcr be intoiTogate.s it as to its relations 
with other objeota. 'riiorc is no whim, no ea|irice, no ambiguity. The 
behaviour of one substance with another is invariably tlxc same to-day, 
yesterday and f<»r ever, andcr ihc same c'nrunistmives. So firmly 
docs this conviction becomeirdoled in the mind of the student ol 
physical science* in the course of even a short study, that all apparent 
deviatioiHs arc not only not looked upytf as real deviations from nature’s 
laws, but are believed to be duo to the intervention of some fresh, 
unforeseen agency, and arc thorclprc most nanowly watched and made 
the turning points of fresh <1iscovoiy. Such a student, if he is not 
radically perverse, if h(f is not. altogether devoid of.h moral nature, 
cannot fail to see the moral hearing of this universal fact, cannot but 
feel and acknowledge the irrc.sistible force of this in'eaclnng of trutli- 
fulness in one accordant voice by ei cry object, small and great, in every 
i*egiou near and far of the universe of God, and cannot but shape his 

conduct accordingly towai-ds iiis fellow-creatures. 

• • 

There is, another fact. universal ns the one just mentioned, 
which, uideed, is its necessary outcome, but ■ which sciaice has 
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revealed in its full significance only in these lattjer days. This is 
known as the of Conservation of Energy. There is nothing 
occult or mysterious in the expression. It* simply means that 
nothing is lost. Not only is niatter indestructible, but every particle, 
however minute, is so intimately linked with all the rest in the 
universe, that thei'e cannot be a distiubauco in it, however slight, but 
will be corpmunicatod to its immcdialo neighbour, and will thus travel 
from particle to partiefo, till it pervades the whole univofse. .The 
original disturbance may not be, and generally is not, communicated 
in its original form, but is Iransfonnod in a vaiiety of ways, and thu.? 
becomes pej-rnanently registered not only at the place where the 
disturbance iirst occurred, but' everywhere and for all time. What 
a deep, what a terriTile sigiiifieauee has this fact for cry rational 
and responsibly being ! Not a thought, not a I'eeling, not a sentiment 
can arise iu th«! hit^den ieca's.<es of the soul, not a sigh can* escape 
the- troubled heart, not a word oiiu bo uttered, not a deed can be 
done, but will be felt and reconh'd Ihi’oughout the whole length and 
breadth and depth of the universe, in eharaciers which cannot be 
effaced without annihilating the universe itself. 

The words, of Babbage in this connection will thus be seen to 
rejircscnt but sobc'r, measured tru^h ; “If the Almighty,” says he, 
“stamped on the brow of the^eailiest iiinrdcver, the indelible and 
visible mark of bis guilt,—Ho has ab<o establislietl laws by which 
every succeedijig criminal is *iot lo.ss iiTcvucably chained to the 
testimony of his ei'ime ; for cveiy atom of his mortal frame, through 
whatever changes its se vered t>artieles may migrate, will still retain, 
adhering^ to it through every coinbfuatiou, some movement derived 
from that very muscular effort, by which the crime ’ itself was per¬ 
petrated. The soul of the negj-o, vvho.se fettered body surviving 
the living charnel-house of his*infected prison was throwm itfto the 
sea to lighten the ship, that his Ciu’istian master might escape the 
limited justice at length assigned* by civilized luan to crimes whose 
profit had long gilded their atrocity,—v^ill need, at the last great^ 
day of human account, no living wifucss of his earthly. agony. When ' 
man and all his race shall have disappeared* from the face of our 
planet, ask eveiy particle of air still floating o’ cr the unpeopled 
earth, and it will record the cruel mandate of the tyrant. Interrogate 
every wave wliich breaks unimpeded on ten thousand desolate shores, 
and 4t will give evidence «f the last gurgle of the waters which 
closed over the head, of his dyi^g victim; confront the murderer 
V?ith every corporeal atom of his immolated slave, and in its still • 
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quivering movements he will read the prophet’s denunciation of the 
prophet king “ Thou art the man ! ” • * # 

c 

This law of conserv ation of energy is not an idle dream of the 
visionary, but a jjositive fact which rflodern research has discovered 
in every department of Nature. And it is my faith that this 
the latest teaching of the physical sciences, cannot but exert its 
ebastenipg and subduing influence upon our n'hole moral being. 

One of the gentlest hearts that ever breathed, an ardent admirer 
of nature and a lover of his species, has given expression, in in¬ 
imitably beautiful but heart-rending language, to the^ anguish which 
every one however obduiate cannot but feel in his retirement from 
the hustle of the world, when reflecting upon the miseries which 
man'has brought U|X)n hi.s fellow-men, under the j^ea that there 
will be an end of all human transactions with pi;eseift existence and 
that time will bury in oblivion all that happens. * 

To licr fair wurk^ did Natui'v link 
The human aoul that through m£ r^n ; 

And mui-h it grieved my heart lu think 
What man has made of man. 

But when the conviction of the awful reality which modern 
science hits provetr to demonstration, that there cannot be an end 
of any human transaction with,thc mul of this life, that there is no 
such thing as oblivion,—when such a conviction gains ground and 
has the ascendancy it ought to have and must htive, then it is likely 
that the human world will cease to be the pandemonium which 
human wickedness and villainjj’ have made it: and then, being in 
harmony with the world around, if will not only be glorious to look 
at, but glorious (and not, ns Schopenhauer has very properly said 
it is, dreadful) in reality. • • 

[ It will be permissible, we hope, to point out |he bearing which 
this *La\v of the Conservation t»f Energy discovered by modem 
.physicists should have »pon our mural conduct if the said Law 
could be applied to the moral or metaphysical world. And we would 
do so in the langunge'of the late Professor Max-Mlilier: “ The belief 
that no act, whether gootl or bad, can be lost, is only the same belief in 
the moral world which our belief in the preservation of force is in the 
physical world. Nothing can bejost. If a man feels that what, with* 
out any fault of his own, he sutfem in this life, can only be the fesnlt 
of some of his own former acts, he| will bear his sufierinj^ with more 
• resignatioli like a debtor who is paying off an old debt. And if he 
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knows besides that in this life he may by suffering iliot only pay off his 
old debts, but astually lay by a moral capital for the future, he has a 
motive for goodness which is not more selfish tlian he ought to be. 
There must be a cause, the Vedanta philosophers say, to account for 
the effect which we see but too clearly, and that cause cannot possibly 
be found in the^ mere caprice or injustice of the Creator. However 
sceptical we may be on the power of any ethical Reaching, 
and its influence on the practical conduct of men and women, tliere 
can be no doubt that this doctrine of Karnian, (karman means simply 
act or deed) has met with the widest acceptance and has helped to soften 
the sufferings of millions and to cncoui’age them not only in their 
endurance of present evils but likewise in their efforts to improve 
their future condition ” (Max-Miillor’s Vedanta Philosophy, pp. 164-66.) 
— Editcn', Dawn ]. • • 

• * • . [To hr cmrtwued.] 

% 

• Mahendra Lal Strkar. 


LIQUID AIR AND SOLID AIR. 

Mr. Rudolph Cordova ’in an article on the subject in the July 
(1901) number of Caswll’e Mugaz^ie remarks 1hal» liquid air is “ the 
most sensational thing in the scientific ^Yorld to-day. ’ Liquid air is 
made by applying gi’eat pressure, and very low ten)perature. Eight 
hundred volumes of orclinary air, when pressed, only make one volume 
of liquid air. Pure liquid air is at first almost colourless, but as the 
nitrogen of the air evaporates it becomes bluish, and when the liquid 
cortains as much as 80 per cent, of oj^gen it i.« .sky-blu.e. 

Many curious 'phenmyena are noticed with liquid air. For 

instance, an India-rubber ball, tMpped in it. is so brittle when takfcn out 

that it is shattered to pieces if throwji against the wall. All metals 

are more or less sin\ilarly affected. « 

• • 

Liquid a^r is also used for making •' alcohol ice,” alcohol itself ‘ 

being hitherto supposed to be incapable of being solidified and therefore 
always u6ed for measuring degrees of extreme ^Id. A most curious 
illustration is given of a kettle of liquid air boiling on a lump of 
ice; the explanation being that the heat of the atmosphere in 
comparison to the heat of the liquid •air is greater than the heat 
of the fire w’hen compared to the heat of the w'ater in the kettle. 

A finger dipped into liquid air is net wetted. An egg. dipped into 
it is frozen so haixl that it can be pulverised. 
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Solid (iw lius also *lSc'oVi produced, and is lika a fstifF, transparent 
jelly 'which can only bo examined iu a vacuum »r an atmosphere 
of hydrogen, as it indta when exposed to the temperature of liquid 
air. • 

As to the uses of liquid air : To the scientist, it is of great use, 
as., it enables him to study matter at a temperature so low that 
mcf.ala lose resistance to the passage of elegtiicity. Since, however, 
liquid air is now beginning to be supplied in the same way as ice, 
and costa Utile more, its uses will bo indefinitely extended ; and in 
the twentieth century, liquid air may become as important a factor as 
electricity. * 

^ 

A. MAHADEVA SASTRI’S LATEST OONTRIBITTION. 

4 

We licg to oiler our apologies to A. Malutileva Aastri, 11. A., Curator, 
(Joveriiuu’nt Oricnt.il I.ilirary, Mysore, for li.'niiig delayed in reviewing 
his latest and most nolewortby eontrithitiou to the study of Vedic 
Literature, being a most careful and useful translation into Knglisli of 
Book II. (Jnauda-Valli) Part A —(Mralimavidy-e K-^iomided) of the 
Taittir?ya-T'pnnisliad with the comm(>n(aries of Sankaivichary.a, Snro.'!- 
varrtclmi'Aa, and Siyana (Vidyaraaya). 'The prosont is the third of the 
volumes o\i the snhjccl of IVittirna T'panishad, which Mr. /^>rtBtr^ has 
brought out, tlie lirst heiug an Introduction, and the second, a translation 
with standard commcntaiios, (>f Sikshavalli, both of which we have had 
occasion to ro\lew in the liiglust teim.s of piaisc. No student educated 
in English and anxious to Icapi the highest teachings of the I’panishads 
could rest satisfied until lie had' mastered tlie Taittirfya JPpanishad ; 
and to that end, no one could he a better, a safer guide than Mr. lyosti'?. 
For itjs notlisparageimjut to tlic learned ti'anslators of Vol. XV. of the 
SacTOd Books of the East series (which gives a translation of the same 
ITpauishad) to say that they are K'ss in touch with l,lie subject than Mr. 
Sasivi. We wjll conelnde this sh6rt notice of ilr. .Sastri’s most valuable 
work b" quoting the followiig remarks of the late Tvof. Max-Mtiller (vide , 
his Vedanta Philosophy, p. 35) in connexion with the scope of the Taittir/ya 
Ifpnnishad. In this • Vpanishad, according to Max-Miillei’, “the uiiifonn 
piupose miming tlirough all of them (the Tpanishads), was clearly bmught 
out, and a s.vstem of philosophy was erected ottt of such diverse materials, 
which is not only perfectly coherent, but <iuite clear and distinct on Vihuost 
every point of doctrine.'’ Mr. <§(istn''s ii^a goodly volume of 317 images and 
is priced at Rupees Two only. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF MEWAR IN THE LIGHT OF ' 

LATEST RESEARCHES IN ARCH.SOLOGY. 

• 

Perhaps it Avould not be an exaggeration to saytliat after Ramnyaiia 
and Mahfibhrnata tin' work l?iia't i.s ino.st cherished in tn^Kiern India 
i.s James Tod’s “ Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan.” In itself a 
work of no great Jiterary pretensions, it has attained the dignity of a 
national epic in the laud of Vahn^ki and Vi/osa, , Bnilt out of the 
chronicles of bards who made no distinction between.trnth and fiction, 
it is looked up to by the most eminent scholars as a great landmark 
in the unexplored regions of Indmn history. 1'ho .secret of the 
nnicjuo success of thifi work is to be .sought in the genuine, hearty 
sympathy and love of the author for the remarkable people whose 
exploits he narrates; and the indefalj^g?iblo diligence that marks its 
every page has won for it the estimation of the learned. Long will the 
Indians turn to warm themselves in the glories of RajpuWchivalry 
enshrined in the pages of Tod. * * 

But when Tod aompiled his ‘‘Annals,” Indian Epigraphy \vas yi 
its infancy, and of (Jie collateral records and chronologies, only a limited 
number were acbessiblo to the public.. Although Tod availed himself 
of all the .sources then at his command, authentic contetnporary 
records unearthed by recent archaeological reseacihes, and a more 
extensive knowledge of the chronicles of the kingdoms of Gujarat, 
Malava^ jind Delhi reveal many obscurities and inaccuracies in his 
, work. The conflict between the authorititis of Tod and the evidences, 
at ovir command is so great in some essential points, that with ail 
deference to the noble historian, I am constrainwl to say that the. time 
for re-edift7igf.his monumental woi*k has arrived. 
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Saoh is pre-eminently the case with the annals of Medapata or 
Hewar—the most ancient of the pnncipalities of Rajasthan. Tod*a 
annals of Mewar, which is by far the most interesting part of his 
whole work, is based npon ballads and bardic-chronicles compiled in the 
seventeenth century. He had an excellent collection of Muhammadan 
. authorities in Brigg’s “ Ferishta,” Gladwin’s “ Ain-i-Akbari,” and 
Ceyden and Erskine’s “ Memoirs of Babar.” But his predilection for 
the Rajputs led him to give consistent preference to the stories of 
the bards without examining them in the light of strict criticism. 
Now, along with a few valuable inscriptions, Tod was in possession of a 
very respectable collection of Muhammadan work% relating to his 
subject. These taken together may, no doiibt, bj regarded as materials 
of a very high order, fairly representing all the psirties concerned. But 
the references of the Muhaminadau writers are so indirect and so much 
coloured by their fanatical hatred of the Hindus, and the inscriptions 
are so scanty and so much imbued with a tendency to exaggeration 
inherent in a contemporary composer of Prasasti or laudatory verses, 
that any attempt to reivrUc the ammlstof Mewar must be premature 
until further ampler evidences are bi'ought to light. My business in the 
following pages is simply to put together a number of notes embodying 
the results of utodern researches in tlie "early history of the dynasty of 
Mewar which are scattered through many costly and often inaccessible 
volumes. I aim at no higluir object than to stimulate in the minds of 
my readers a desire for “ more light, ” on this the most popular chapter 
of Indian history. • 

The earliest account yf the establishment of the Sesodiah 
dynasty in Mewar is furnished by an inscription (a) of Vikvama Samvat 
1342 (A.T). 1285) found in a monastery adjoining the temple of 
Achalcswar near Achalgirh on M^tuut Abu. "Harit Rishi,” the 
record runs, “ granted (the goddess of) royalty to his votary, the 
renowned Bappa Rawal. ‘Bappa Rawal artfully transferred the 
characteristics of a Brahman (acquired during his breeding in a 
Brahman household) to^arit Rishi, resembling Brahuia in his prowess 
as it were, by means of his services to the sage; and in return he 
received the splendour of a Kshatriya from the Rishi in the form 
of a golden anklet.” Perhaps herein lies the kernel of truth around 
which has gathered that huge mass of bewildering romance well 
known to every reader of ‘Tod. But it is too jheagre and vague; 


(a) Journftl di tlie Asi&tlc Society of Bengal, 1886, Bart I.; Indian Anti^nliy, Vol, 
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and nothing can made out of it without some commentary to 
elucidate the text. ‘An exbellent commentary is furnished by a 
great author who wrote three hundred years ^fter the composition 
of the Abu inscription. Abul Fagel, in his Ain-i-Akbari gives a lucid 
and I must say, critical version of the traditions relating to the 
founder of the dynasty of Mewar. I can do no better than reproduce 
it in extenso. 

• • • 

“An ancestor of the (Ghelotc) family through the vicissitudes 

of fortune came to Berar and was distinguished as the chief of 
Nanialah. About eight hundred years previous to the present time, 
Narnalah was taken by an enemy and many were slain. One Bappa, 
a child, was can’ied by his mother from this scene of, desolation to 
Mewar and found refuge with Raja Mandalikh, a Bhil. When he 
greAv up to map’s estate ho followed the pursuit of shepherd and -was 
devoted tj hunting fii which his daring was so conspicuous that he 
got into favour with the Raja jind was made a trusted minister of 
State. On the death of the Raja, his four nephews quarrelled about 
the succession, but they cvciftually decided to resign their pretensions 
in favour of Bappa and to acknowledge his authority. Bappa, however, 
declined their c^er. It happened one day that the finger of one 
of these four brothers began to ble^d, and ho dre^ with the blood 
the ceremonial mark of installation on the forehead of Bappa, and 
the others also concurred in accepting his elevation. He then 
assumed the sovereignty. To Chis day, the custom continues of 
marking with human *blood the sign of investiture of any Rana who 
succeeds to the throne. The ungrateful monarch put the four 
brothers to death. On a former occasion while passing through the 
wilds, mistaking one Haranj (Harit Rishi), a hermit, for a wild 
animal, he fitted an arrov to his bow. The hermit, intuitively 
prescient of this action throu^ his purity of heart, made Mmself 
known, and the Raja repentantly pxcused himself and humbly 
visited him with assiduity. Thb •hermit one day predicted. his 
, elevation, and marvellous talcs arc told Regarding Fiin. From his 
head-quarters being at Sysoda, the ti5be is called Sesodiah ; and as 
a Brahman, at the beginning of their history nurtured lAieir house, 
they are accounted as belonging to this caste” ^ 

.^he migration of infant Bappa to Mewar is approximately dated 
by Abul Fazel at “ about eight hundred years previous to the present 
time,”’(A.D. 1690) ie., about 790 A.D. The genealogy given in the Abu 

. . . I ■ I. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . II 

(6) jiurrett’ii “ j" Vol, II., pp, 2#8—269 
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iitacription mentions twenty-nine princes, from Bappa.down to the then 
ruling prince, Bawal Samar Siroha. 'Allowing .twenty years for 
each of these princes, wo arrive at the first decade of the eighth 
century as the period of Bappa’s, establishment in Mewar. Tod 
places it a few years later—A.D. 728, and Kavi Raj Shyamal Das, 
the poet-laureate of the Maharana of Udaypur, puts it in A.D. 736. 
■But ail our guesses and calculations arc set at naught by, a Udaypur 
inscription of [Vikrania] Saravat 718 (A.D. G61). It records: “In 
the glorious (luhila family there was a king, name Aparajita, who chose 
for his chief loader the son of Siva, the Maharaja Varahasimha” (c). 
The name of Aparajita does not occur iu the Abu yiscriptiou. But 
it is included iu the list of the Gnhila princes found in an inscription 
from the ruins ot Aitpur (d). There Aparajita is mentioned as sixth iu 
descent from Sri Goha Dit. Among the four princes who come 
between Goha and Aparajita in the Aitpur list twg only find mention 
in the Abu inscription. Starting from A.D. GGl as thfc date of 
Aparajita, we may fix the ilatc of Bappa some time towards the 
close of the first (piartor of the. §ixth eontury. But a great 
difficulty arises in reconciling the date of the Udaypur inscription 
of Aparajita with the Aitjuir inscription of Sacti Kumar. The name 
of Sacti Kumar .occurs in the Abu list as the *twclfth prince of 
Mewar. The Aitjnir iiiscriptiorii^ bears tlie date of Samvat 1034 
(A.D. 977) anti represents Sacti* Kumar as fifteenth in descent from 
Goha. Nothing can bo said fiuallyi, on this point until the Aitpur 
inscription is re-uditcd. . 

“ Bappa Rawal’s son,"’ the Abu inscription tells us, “ was Guhil 
who dealt out justice impartiafh'. The Rajas descended from him are 
distinguished by the title of Guhils.’' From Guhil onwards for twenty- 
two generations, bringing us near thr end of the third quarter 
of the twelfth century A.])., the Abu in.seription records nothing 
that is of any historical value.. One among the princes, Khunimana 
or Shununana, the ninth in llw> Rst, must have been a distinguished 
ruler; for, with Guhil, he shares the honour of giving his name to 
the illustrious race of the Scsodilihs, But from its foundation down to 
the middle of the twelfth ccutury, the history cf the dynasty is a 
blank sheet. With the exception of the Udaypur inscription of 
Aparajita, no direct evidence is available to throw light upon the 
long mediawal night. We ^et only an iudistinct. glimpse of an 


(c) Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV., p. 30. 

W Tod’a " Rajasthan,’’ Vol I. Appendix, Inscription No. V, * 
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episode of the tenth century from an inscription at. Bijapur (in the 
Bali-Godwar distyct* of Marwar). The inscription has only been 
partially deciphered by Prof. Kiclhorn (e). “ Frdln the first half of 
verse 10,” writes that omineut e^graphist, " it appears that Munjaraja, 
who must be taken to be Vakpati Munja of Malawa, for whom we 
have dates of the Vikrama years 1030 (A.D. 973}, 1036, and 1060 
(A.D. 993)„ invaded Medapata; and the second half of the v^e 
probably states that the ruler of that country on that occasibn ^vas 
either supported or sheltered by Dhavala,” the ruler of Hastikundi 
(Hatondi). 

About the middle of the twelfth century, archaeological evidences 
begin to cast an intermittent light on the path of the chronicler of 
Mewar, Contemporary records enable us to have a peep into her poli¬ 
tical condition in the third quarter of that century. A Chitorgadh 
stone inscription of Bapivat 1207 (A.D. 1150, records that Kumarapala, 
the Chaufukya king of Gujarat ^A.D. 1142—1173), visited Mount 
Chitrakuta after he had conquered Sapadalaksha (Sambar) (/). The 
inscription is silent about the- ruling prince of Chitorgadh. This 
inclines one to surmise that he was not thought of sufficient impor¬ 
tance to deserve a place in the same record with the loitl of Gujarat. 
Two other inscriptions (p) of A.D. 1169 indicate that a portion at least 
of the territory of Mewar was then under the actual control of the 
Chauhans of Ajmere. The Bijholfrock.iuscription, dated Falgun Badi 
(i.e., dark-half) Sam vat 1226, “records the grant of a village of 
Rewna by Somesvar Deva, the father of Prithviraj.” The second 
inscription, dated the same year is “ found on a pillar over the 
northern gateway of a palace in Meualg^rdh in Mewar recording the 
erection of a monastery by Bhava firahma while Prithviraj Chauhan 
was the reigning monarch.” 

The testimony of these inscriptions is confirmed by vci-sc‘37 of 
the Abu inscriptions. “ Afterwards winning (again) fortune,” the vei-se 
runs, “ who was embarrassed by* his separation from the lineage of 
, Shummana, (and) who clearly was pining, for the Guhila-family, 
Kumarsimha, made the earth possessed of a good king, having taken it 
away from the possession of the enemy.” From this it is evident that 
Mewar had got into the possession of some en(&y rnd Kumarsimha 
reconquered her. In matters that reflect discredit upon the pre- 
deceMbrs of the reigning prince the ^composer of a pramati can be 


• (c) J. A. S. B, 1893, Part I, p. 331. 
I/) Epigraphia Indica, VoU 11., p. 421. 
('/) f. 4. 3. 1886, Part I, 
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r^ed dn. And we may regard it ^ certain historj that there weas a 
C<»i}^ne8t and reoonqaest of Mewar in the' twelfth centuiy. 

According to our computation based upon the Abu inscription, 
Kumarsimha, the liberatoi- of Mewar, must have been reigning some time 
during the last quarter of the twelfth century. His reign, therefore, 
hringa us to the time when Shihabuddin Ghorj was conquering 
Hmdu|tbau. Tod, following “ Prithviraj Rap” of Chand, make Samar 
Simha die on the field of Tarain fighting under the Chauhan king 
against the Moslem conqueror of Hindusthan. But this is anticipat¬ 
ing history by nearly a century. In the previous paragraphs I have 
suggested corrections of the traditional chronology of Mewar on many 
important pqints upon strong archspological groupds. .But archmology 
has dealt its severest blow at the indigenous chronology of Rajasthan, 
by‘proving “ Prithviraj Rasa” a forgery (h). The Rajptit History of this 
pcriixi is overshadowed by niistakos and inventions consequent upon a 
common belief in this epic poem. ^ A scries of four inscriptions, the 
most iniportant of which is the Abu inscription, give the date of 
Rawal Samar Simha between A.]).‘1875 and 1287, and no other 
prince of the same name is mentioned in the list. But as regards 
the exact relations of the last of the Chauhans with Kumarsimha and 
his predecessor, 1 am not wari’anted to say more than what I have 
already snggeste<l. ^ 

» 

When the Chauhan kihgdom of Delhi and Rathor kingdom of 
Benares fell before the arms of Shil'abuddin, their allies and depend¬ 
ents of Central India escaped the calamity? The successors of the 
conqueror refrained, for above a century, from making any vigorous 
efforts to push the southorff frontier of the empire beyond the line 
that may be drawn from west to east, linking Ajraere, liantambhor, 
Gwalior, ^pd Kalinjar. Although her. dependency of Malwa was 
repeatedly oTCrrun, Gujarat changed hbr Chauliikya dynasty for the 
Baghelas without any interference on the part of the imperialists 
of Delhi in the thirteenth centaiy. Mewar also enjoyed immrmity 
from serious Moslem aggsession, and Rawals Paduni Simha, Jaitra , 
Simha, Tej Simha, and Samar Simha ruled her in succession. Of 
Jaitm Simha, the Abu inscription records that he ** was to the army of 
Turks Uko Agastya to the ocean.” This perhaps refers to a prohaUe 
repulse indicted upon the army of the Muhammadan Govermw of 
Nagawr in 661 H (A.D. 1253) by the lord of Chitoi; Ulugh lifaiai- 
i-Ballum (afterwards Emperor Balban), thc prime minister of •Sultan 

(h) Set Kavi ttaj Shjraini^ Daa’a learned arUole on the mtigeot; J. A. S. ^.'9896, 
Parti . 
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Nasiraddm Matimiid of Delhi (A.D. 1245—1265), who was then 
in dkgrace, held ^the hef of Nagawr for the Sultan. “ Daring the 
period/’ writes Minhaj, “ that Uiigh Khan-i-Azam had gone to Nagawr, 
he lead the troops of Islam (ie., tho forces of his fief) towards the 
territoiy of Rantambhor, Bhuudi, and Chitrur” (t). The names, Bhundi 
and Chitrur, are con’U^tions of Boondee and Chitorc. Rantambhor 
was first c|iptured by Altamish and retaken after his death. Ulugh 
Khan met with formidablfi opposition from Nahar Deva of Rantambhor 
and Avas probably compelled to withdraw the detachments sent to 
attack Boondee and Chitorc ; or those detachments might have been 
repulsed on account of his failure to send re-inforcements. 

We have knowlq,dge of only one date concerning Rawal Tej Siraha, 
—A.D. 1267, from an inscription. His .son and successor, Samar Simha, 
was a 3 mungerco*itemporary of Emperor Ghiyasuddiii Balban (A.D. 1265- 
1286). The Abu inscription, which records a great landmark in the 
chronology of the Sesodiah dynasty, was composed to celebrate his muni¬ 
ficence. Therein is given the greatest political achiovment attributed to 
Samar Sinha: “ This clover ^^iiice, Sarnar Simha, delivered the land of 
Gujamt from its drowning state in the ocean of the Turkish army,” 
Ziauddin Barni, the historian of the reign of Balban, notices no invfision 
of Gujarat by the imperialists during the reign of that Emperor. But as 
Muhammadan pilgrims to Mecca frt'quently passed through Gujarat (y) 
“ the ocean of the Turkish army ” fliay ^efer to the troops despatched 
to Gujarat to escort some emiincnt pilgiim to the sea-coast who may 
have acted aggressivel}» and been crushed with the aid of the Rawal 
of Me war. 

Samar Simha was succeeded b^' his son. Rattan Simha. Daring 
his reign Alauddin Khilji usurped the imperial throne of Delhi. 
Alauddin pushed the frontiej; of the empire to the natural boundary of 
Northern India by conquering afid annexing Malwa and Gujarat. • Then 
came the turn of Mewar. A halo of romance has gathered round 
Alauddin’s capture of the capital bf.Mewar. Barni’s account is .brief 
and plain. /Sbltan Alauddin,” writes tl^o historianthen took the 
army away again fi*om the capital, sftid marching to Chitbre, invested 
the fort, and speedily reduced it, after which, he retuilned to the 
capital” {k). But Abul Fazi lends the weight of^is great authority to 
the romance. Abul Fazi thus tells the story:— ' 

<<) Bavertj’B "'Tabakat-i-Nasiri,*’ p. 828. • 

(jJ For pOgrinu from fiindusta& to Mecca passing through Qojarat, sm Tawney's 
" PrabandiacMntamani" of Merutanga Acharya, pp. 164—165. 

(1) ^rwuktioiia Irom th« " TariKk-i-Pirig Shahi" 3, A. S. B., 1670, Pmli’I., p, 19. 
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" Ancieul chronick'rs reconl that Sultau Alauddiii. Khilji, king of 
Delhi, had heard that llawal Rattan fcji.-princo df ^ewar, possessed a 
most beautiful wife, die sent to demand her but was refused, upon 
which he led an army to enforce compliance and laid siege to Chitor. 
After a long persistence in beleaguering the place in vain, he had recourse 
to artifice and proposed terms of peace and friendship. The Raja readily 
acquiesced and invited him to an entertainment. Tlie Su[tan entered 
the..fort' with his chosen followers and the tneeting took place amid 
festivity and mirth, and finding his opportunity he seized the Raja 
and carried him off. It is said that the Sultan’s retinue consisted of a 
hundred men and three hundred picked soldiers dressed as attendants. 
Before the Raja’s troops could assemble he was carried away to the 
camp amidst* the wailing of his people. The king (Rultan) kept the 
Raja in close confinement with a view to extort compli.ancc with his 
desire.* The faithful ministers of the Raja implored the king (Sidtan) 
not to injure the (Raj.a) and proniisod to deliver up to him notr only the 
object of his love but other Kuitablc'p.artncrs for his harem. They also 
sent a forged letter puipoiting to come from the virtuous queen and 
lulled his suspicioiiH to sleep. The king wa.s delighted and not only 
refmined from personal violence but treated the Raja with coidiality. 

It is related that seven hundred ol’ the choicest tfoops dressed as 
women were placed in litters .and set out for the king’s camp and it 
was given out that the Rani with as large number of her attendants 
was on the way to the royal pavilion. When they approached the 
camp, word was sent that the Rani wished to hi\ve an •interview with 
the Raja previous to entering the king’s (|u.arters. Lapped in his 
illusive dreams of .security, the king granted the interview, during 
which, the soldiers seizing tlie' opportunity, threw off their disguise 
and bore off their prince. Time after time the Rajputs stood to face 
their pursuers fighting nmiifully, and many were slain before the Raja 
had gone far. At length the Chauhans, Gaura and Bad.al made a 
stand, fighting to death and tlurs en.abling the Raw'alto reach Chitore 
in safety amidsj universal acclamaAon. The king having endured great 
‘ hardships dining the siege Sind finding it to no purpose./returned to 
Delhi. After an interval, he sot his heart again on the same project 
and returned discomfited. The Eawal wearied with the.se ' assaults, 
conceived that an interview with the king might result in an allowance 
and that he would thus escape this state of continued strife. Guided 
by a traitor, he met the king at a place seven kos from Chitore, where 
he was basely slain.” 

* 

Such‘is the famous episode of Padwavati. Unfortunately the works 
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of Abul Fazl's ^ ancient chroniclers have not cotne down to us, Bami 
is silent about the»passion of Alauddin for the consort of the Bawal. 
The stem character of that monarch is not consfstent with any extra¬ 
vagant passion. But the silence»of Barni alone cannot be regarded as 
conclusive proof of the fabulous character of this episode. Barni 
is also silent ^.l^oul the amours of Khizr Khan and Dewala Rani, the 
princess *of Gujarat. If we carefully analyse the version of A1)nl 
Fazl, it will not be difficult to distinguish the legendary element ftx>m 
truth. The only incident which has a suspicious air of romance is the 
stratagem adapted to rescue the Rawal. If we do away with this 
part, the remainder may safely be regarded as genuine tradition. 

“When Rawal •Ratan Si died,’"' continues Abul F^l, “ a relative 
named Arisimha {1) was raised to the throne and entitled Rana.” Ill- 
fated Arisiinha'is the first prince of Me war who assumed the title of 
Rana. “^Tfie Sultaft returned to the siege of Ohitore and captured it. 
The Raja was slain fighting aiijil all the women voluntarily perished 
by the fire. Hammira (1), his son, betook himself to the adjacent 
mountains.” This was in A. i). 1303. 

Ramaprasad Chandra. 


ON DURGA, SIVA AND I^ALI IN THEIR EXOTERIC 
ASPECTS; A CRITICISM ON MAX-MULLER.-II. 

• [ Continued from page 42, Vol. F.] 

We have done with the two primary stages as we have termed 
them treating firat (1) Durgn as a ’\4edic conception and secondly 
treating of the connexion between the Vedic Altar and Durga. 
We have proposed only t^ present Durga in Her exoteric aspect; 
for it is from that view alone that Prof. Max-Muller has treated Her 
and has denied Her a Vedic origin. We now proceed in this Part 
(Part II.) with wlfat wo have •Loi-med the Developmental Stg^ges, 
divided unde^ the following heads:— • 

(a) Development of Sat-i into UVna. 

(b) Development of Uma into Ambica. 

(c) Development of Ambica into Durga. 

(d) Durga as the “Representation of the Highest Divine 

* * Wisdom.” ^ 

(e) Durga’s Names; thei» e.KplanatioD. 

(0 I restore Abul Ful’s corruptions tArri wid Bamir). oa tll« auHiority of a later 
huortptioii. • 
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Jn ietii' ji^fious article on tbis Bobjecfc . we said, ** Uiat ’this 
^|)lafiation of Durga by Pi-of. Max-Miiller is puie gueas-wojiL would 
be evident when proceeding with our arguments we establish tbe 
difihrent stages in the process of .the development of the Vedic 
Saeriheial Altar into the final aspect of Durgu.” And this we proceed 
pow to do. 


Paht II. The Developmental Staoes. 


(a). The development of Snti into Uma. 

The Pjirtnms say that Sati, the daughter of Dakeha, died 
wi account of her husband Siva being insulted by her father, and that 
she ^ was again bowi as Uinu, the daughter of Himalaya, and married' 
to Sim for a second time. * 

Such sayijigs as these, Avhich are genefaify put aside by the 
European scholars, as productions^ of a highly tropical imagination 
are of the utmost importance for the purposes of .the present inquiry. 
For, Sati being klcntitied with the VedM Altar, and Urart being identi¬ 
fied with vSati, there can be no doubt about Durgrt having been 
exclusively a Vedic conception. Now, the Paurauik* statements may 
be judged from three different vjew-poiuts; they are cither fictitious, 
or real, or allcgoriowl. Now, tlicy cgnnot be fictitious, for they deal with 
Daksha, Sati, tho^aughter of Daksha, Kudra, (Siva, Um(t and Auibicu, as 
chnractera or conceptions that occur in tlic Vedas. VYc may next take 
them as real; and say that Sati was bom as Uma in a subsequent bir^h 
which is the Hindu believer’s creed; btit as this neces.sarily involves a 
question of the transmigration of souls, and calls for something 
like pc»iitivc proof os to the metempsychosis of Sati into the 
person of JJina, we may leave it alone to suit the point of view of 
modern cultivated reader’s beliefs. He^vilI, therefore, have no objection 
to treating the Pauranik statements, a.s allegorical or symbolical. Thus, 
he bill have no objection to the fellowing explanation of the Pauranik 
statement. When the Pmana says that Snti, the daughter of Daksha, 
died on account of her husband being insulted by her father, the 
modem western reader may take it that it was intended to be cemveyed 
that when the Bishis put out their sacrificial fire, the altar fell fast into 
disuse. And he may further take it that in saying that Sati, the 
daughter of Daksha, was borp again ns Uma, the daughter of Hima- 
iaycK the Parana probably meant that a revival oi the Vedte saerifioes 
took place some\vhero in the Northern Districta And the foTei^ 
Orientolist will be farther fortified in this view if he' remembers that 
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- the naifte Uma itself reflects a great light upon the subject The 
idea of " no more ‘meditation ” is what is convoyed by the word, 
Uma. Says Kalidasa, • 

?n?rT I 

»7^Tf*rR^ ww« 

[ Being^forbiflden by her mother to meditate, she was afterwsu’ds 
called Uma.] • • , 


And “no more of meditation” implies probably a revival of 
sacriflcial practices. And this revival, as wo have already said, was 
not to rekindle, the fire, but to make an image to represent the Fire, 

Nor this i.s a^l. I'he above aloka furnishes an instance of trans¬ 
ferred epithet; so that divested of the figure, it means that the 
Rishis Avere fot’bidden to meditate by a motherly spirit, whom'they 
called Uma? • 


(h) The Development of Uma into Amrica. 

The change was not, abruptly made. Considerable 

time seems to have elapsed before ITmo, the sjnrit ])robibitbig 
meditation and enforcing sacrifice, could bo ])orsonifi(‘d in Durgo. We 
see mention of ^!^ma in Kena-Upanishad as a splcmdid female being 
seen in the sky, Avhom the Rishis hchl to be Brahman or the Supi’eme 
Being, as will appear from the folMwin^extract. 

“ Then he Clndra) earne across a splendid female in the sky 
known as Uma Haimavati, and said that she was Brahman ; therefore, 
he kneAv she was Brahman.” 

Thus, Ave sec that Uma<» though mere the Sacrificial Altai’in 
her previous existence, was fast lising into a feminine god-head 
during the revival* being no longer the mere Altar, but the Altar 
and the Fire combined, a.s is clearly shcAvn by the foHovving extract 
from the Yajutveda. • 

afTf % ^ WITT I * 

‘ Oh Rmlfa, enjoy this your share (of oblalior', Avith your sister, 

Ambica.’ 

• 0 

Dnj^ing the time of Yajurvedot Uma origiuallytheAvifeof,oi- 
ap under-deity to, Rudra, was‘groAving under the name of Ambica 
to be his sister, or rising io an equal importouee, a?id|>artabingof 

4 j , 

the saorifiQial offerings with the great God of Fire, 
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we (tee ;that the ‘ terrible flames ’ of Agni i!^hkh prevented 
Pit»£ Max-Mllller from identifying Durga with Agip, wei-e during the. 
revival, feet ohsnging*into the sober lustre of Ambica, tender as a 
mother, loving as a girl, revealing ^ it were, the propriety of a 
feminine mediation between man and God. 


As to the definite form of Durga, the *folIowin|f Gayatri of the 
Taittariya Aranyaka has, in my humble opinion, contributed to it 
morb than all the rest. 


?RWJT gwTd I 

^ II 

“ We invoke Dnrga, whom Katyayana saw in the shape of an 
unmarried giii, who sends us understanding.’ * 

/Under the influence of the above (ioyatri, there, seem to have 
Arisen two classes of wor8hij)peis, one worshipping ynmfn’riod girls, and 
the other worshipping an image of the same denomination. * 


KeDA UNATH V IDYABINODE. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
FROM A MORAL POINT OF VIEW.‘~II. 

(By Mahenduaeai. Sircar, M.D., D.L., C.I.E.) 

[ Continued front i[>age 63, Yol. K] 

We have lastly to see if the study of the p^iysical" sciences has any 
influence upon ns as regards our supreme duty, our duty to the Creator. 

The spectacle of Nature, even in her superficial aspects as 
presented to the unaided sen.scs, awakens in man feelings and 
sentiments and reflections which impel hijn to go behind the spectacle, 
to divfe beneath the surface of the ph\?»iomena, in order to unravel 
tho mystery and inquire into the eau.se of all this wonderful and 
magnificent panorama. This tendeifcy to inquire into cause is in¬ 
herent in the‘ human mind, is an irresistible necessity of its very 
being. The will which we possessC and by which we put forth our 
power to do what we wish to do, and the fact that the phenomena 
presented by Nature have all the impress of mind in them, foster 
and encourage this tendency. And accordingly we find that from 
the remotest ages of which we have record, man has not ’’been 
satined with being inei-ely an idle spectator of all that he sees, 
with being merely part and parcel of the system in which he finds 
biflwelf jilaced, Whence all tbia and whither does it tend ? Whenee 
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wad wha^H am I, an^l is my own destiny ?—are (questions which 
occur to him with, the dawn of his reason, and recur and haunt him 
at evwy step of his life. And the invariable resftlt has been that 
the answer to these earnest questions which proceed from the depths 
of the soul, has never been satisfactorily furnished by the system 
itself, without the supposition of a Superintending Intelligence. 


The adaptations of p^rts to each other for the subservii^oy of 
ends are so common and so obvious throughout the world which we 
inhabit in all departments, and in the heavens above, that even an 
observer that has not the advantage of modern instruments which 
have in a most •marvellous degree extended the range of the senses, 
even such an observer sannot fail to be struck by them, .They have 
been the theme of admimtion in all ages, and have inspired man with 
the most exalted sentiments of which he is capable, the sentiments of 
reverence and adoration to the Almighty Power, who is the author 
of all this wondrous world we see. T^o the sweet singer of Israel the 
heavens declared not only the glory but the righteousness of God. 
Jesus loved to draw the sublimcst lessons of morality from the lilies 
of the field and the fowls of the air, and little children. In the eyes 
of Shaikh Saadi, tl^p most philosophic of Persia’s bards, every loaf of 
every plant was a volume which ^proclaimed the* wisdom of the 
Creator. Galen said, that the best hymn man couljl chant in honour 
of the Creator was to write a work on ana4)omy. 


4 

Such was the inflqpnce which nature even in her superficial 
aspects exerted upon minds which could appreciate her beauties, 
such the inspiration with which she filled hearts which could feel 
the presence of her Lord in all her ‘doings. Increased knowledge 
of nature has only unfolded her charms more and more. Science 
has not, as the poet would hrfVe^^it, “ from creation’s face .enchant¬ 
ment’s veil withdrawn.” Every new discovery has added but fresh 
enchantment to what existed before.. 


Take the .cafe of the heavens. ReflecJ for a moment upon the 
order which modem astronomy has *iutroduced into that chaos of 
shining orbs and points which the darkness of .night discloses to 
our view, how slie has discovered the one unitersal law which 
controls their movements, how with the aid of the properties of 
light and the laws of chemical affinity discovered in our laboratories 
here, she has revealed the ox)qptitution not only of our own sun bu.t 
evefi of those distant suns which from their very distance appear 
* to w twinkling points, thus uniting them all by thb.tie^ of .fi^mily 
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«ui’ 0v/n eiv^th;—reflect on all thia, and then,Ka)^ if the heavens 
decdare less the glory and the rightebnsiiess*of„Ood now, tlWMi they 
djki m ^ days of the Psalmist. 


> 


Take the case of the leaf. Is *it less striking as exhibitive of 
creative wisdom, now that the microscope has revealed its mai'veUoiis 
.structure and physiology its marvellous function of building up 
inonarph trees of the forest by absorbing the gaseous barbon of the 
atmosphere and fixing it in the solid form in the tissues of the parent 
plant ? Indeed, the whole science of Botany has disclosed an inani¬ 
mate kindom of life, of which the smallest and the greatest units alike 
reveal wisdom which becomes more and more striking* with closer and 
closer study* Take, again, the anatomy of man tind the lower animals. 
It was of the most superficial description in the days of Galen. What 
wendere has the microscope brought to our gazelhero in our time ! 
Marvellous as the structures of plants are, they 'appear to,be simple 
things compared with the strmjtures of aninmls, and the marvel 
heightens with each step in advance of the scale of life. Each of the 
two kingdoms, vegetable and anirhah presents n plan of progressive 
design from the lowest to the highest, in which that which most 
strikes the mind is the Unity that pervades their eaidloss mnltiplioity 
and variety, proclaiming in the most definite and certain language, 
that there must One Designer for both. Modern biology is not 
less beautiful and fervent h hymn than was crude anatomy in olden 
days. 

We have .seen that astronomy has united all the worlds in one 
bond of the most intimate family relationship, and we find a similar 
bond of union running thrhugb all living beings, animate and inani¬ 
mate. The conclusion is irresistible that the whole universe, with its 
infinity 0/ worlds of matter and life a>.d mind, forms mie stupendous 
whole, one boundless cosmos, which must own One Supreme Intelli¬ 
gence as its Author, Upholder and Governor,. How can I describe 
what must bo the influence of this grand conception ,of the universe as 

thus present^ to us by the light of modern science ? The mind 

• ^ < 

totters at the contemplation, becomes utterly overpowered, and falls 
prostrate in humble adoration. I cannot conceive of any other attitude 

of mind and body in the Awful Presence. “The thunder rolls,” 
says the bntH of the Seasons— 

The thunt^er rolls: be ht^shM (be prostrate world ; • 

While cloud to elood r^ama the solemn hymn 1 

It has been said by another bard that " the undevont astronomer 
is Verily, Science now tell all hmr vbtories, verily the 
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uadevout stodent of nature is mad. For, well has Carlyle through 
his Teufeledrockb said^ “The man who cannot wonder, who do^ 
not habitually wonder (and worship), were he President of innumer¬ 
able Royal Societies, and carried ihe whole Mdcanique Celeste and 
HegeVs Philosophy, and the epitome of all laboratories and obser¬ 
vatories with their results, in his single head,—is but a pair of^ 
spectacles behind which there is no eye.” And on this Dowden 
has very truly remarked : “ What is this but an assertion, justified 
by the most careful analysis, that the highest truth of science and 
the highest truth of religion aye one, and are both found in the 
confession of ai\ inscrutable Power manifested to us through all 
external phenomena, and through our own intellect, affections, 
conscience, and will ? ” 

■ 

I am not uflaware that some of the greatest minds,* students*of 
physical scienftc all, httve»become so bewildered in the very vastness of 
their study that they have found i,t impossible to rise from nature to 
nature’s God. And it is most singular that the facts and laws, which 
rightly undeistood heighten oui' conception of the perfection of the 
Deity, have been turned into arguments against His very existence. 
The mode of evojption of the solar and infercntially of the whole 
stellar system, which Kant formulated and which gofts by the name 

% 

* “The two brothers Humboldt, it is ^ell ^nown, applying each a fine genius to 
different pursuits, diverged in their oonvictioijM with regard to the supreme objects of 
thought and faith. William, in sympathy with the life of humanity, studious of its 
expression in language, in literature, in law, and in all the vicissitudes of civilisation, ‘ 
never lost the traces of a Divine Oovernment over the world, and even in the supersti¬ 
tions of mankind saw only a barbarQus jargon attenyitiiig an eternal truth. Alexander, 
at home in the great Kosmos, familiar with tile ways of Nature from her rude Titanic 
W'orksheps to her finest harmonics of life, significantly declared himself to be of “ the 
religion of all men of science.” That his implication of ' all men of science ’ in Iiis 
own negative doctrine is far too oweeirfflg,—not less so, indeed, than the Bishfip of 
Oxford’s counterpart assertion that ‘no men great in science favtpur Mr. Darwin’s 
hyfwthesis,’- is evident not only from the, older examples of Newton, Hoyle, Cuvier, 
and Davy, but from ^many of the newest r^jiresentative names, Oepted, Hersebd, 
^Owen, Faraday. Still, there is ample evidence of a certain general tendency in Natural 
Science to foster habits of thought embarrassing to religious conviction. On a first 
view, it certainly appears strange that tlte men most conversant with tlie brder of tlie 
visible universe should soonest suspect it empty of directing Jjpnd ; that th^ should 
lose their first faith bn the very field where natural theology gleans .is choicest instances 
nt design, and on the other band, that humanistic, moral, and historical atudiee— 
wkieh irbt opens the terrible problems of suffering and guilt and contain all the reputed 
prevoMthres of denial and despair,—tiumld con^tm and mtiarge, rather than disturb, 
the prepossessions of natural piety. The remit, however, ceases to be paradoxical, on 
closer inspection of the relatimi between idiysical and moral knowledga,”—, 

• • , Jaiix 9 MaamtXAu. 
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< 3 ^ the iiebafer'hypoth^B erroneously ascribed* to Laplace; and th^j 
mode of evoliitioo of living beings formulated by ®arwinboth these 
hypotheses, which * satisfactorily explain the facts and phenomena in 
their respective domains, and which* appear to be substantially cor¬ 
rect ;—both these hypotheses are looked .upon by a certain class of 
.scientists as opposed to the legitimacy of the inference of a Designer 
from Resign. The literature of science l^as been flooded with argu¬ 
ments for and against, and it is impossible to give even a bare summary 
of them here. I can only give what my own convictions are on the 
subject. I believe in both hypotheses, and instead of shaking my faith 
in the existence of the Deity, they have served only to intensify that 
faith. , c 


• [Wo hope the learned writer of this article^ will allow us at 
this stage to state parenthetically the views of^ that g^'eat scientist 
and philosopher—Mr. Herbert Spencer-'who certainly •cannot be 
fwcused of having any undue partiality for the argument of a Designer 
from design—on this very subject of nebular hypothesis. Writing 
so far back as 1868, he saw in theory of organic Evolution, which 
he has expounded with so much force of thought and wealth of illus¬ 
tration in his later writings, no solution of the problem of existence, 
but only a process which showed not the origin of things, of Matter, 
Motion and Force, but only a wider and more generalised conception 
of how these acted and reached upon each other, producing an 
oiganised System—an endless chain of cajisatiorK For, writing in 
the Westminster Review XX. (1868\ he pointed out, with special 
refet'emce to the great nebular theoi'y which eonght to explain the 
causation of world-life tlirough a process of organic evolution 
that “ the pi'oblem of existence was not resolved by it; ” that " it 
^rew iio»light upon the origin of diffused matter which was supposed 
to be the elements of creation; ” and that “ that hypothesis implied 

a First Caiwic.”] , 

• • 

Darwin ‘himself hag admitted “ the extreme ‘difficulty or rather 
impossibility,” I quote his own*woi-ds, “of conceiving this immense 
and wonderful urtivei’se, including man with his capacity of looking 
far backwards and far into futurity, as the result of blind, chance or 
necessity. When thus reflecting,” continues he, “ 1 feel compelled to 
look to a First Cause having an intelligent mind in Bom<& degree 
analcgnus to that of man.—^But then aiis^ the donbt,”. he im¬ 
mediately says, very honestly it is tme, but betiaying in my humble 
n^nion thd influence of the idols of Ihe den ^Ktken of above,"can 

mind of man, which baa, as I fnlly believe, been developed &om a 
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mind as low as that j> 088 e 8 sed by the lowest animals, be trusted when 
it dmws such grand «on6lusions ? ” I take the liberty to answer this 
question by the question, why not ? The train df reasoning, which 
must have led the author of the. Origin of Species to the above 
argumentative question, was evidently this. The mind of the lowest 
animal is incapable^of drawing conclusions. The mind of man has 
been developesd a mind as low as that. Therefore, the mind oF 

man cannot be trusted when it draws such grand conclusions as thosb 
regarding the existence of the Deity. Darwin does not deny that the 
mind of man can draw conclusions at all, for what is “ his capacity of 
looking far backv^avd, and far into futurity,” but his ability to draw 
inferences or conclusions regarding the past and the future from present 
data ( To he consistent, the mind of man ought not to he trusted 
when it draws awg conclusions xoluttcver. It must be evident that 
this is a primtiplc*which is absolutely unworkable, for its etfect would 
be, if attempted to be worked, to suspend judgment in every matter and 
paralyse all action. But fortunately nobody does, as nobody can, act 
upon this principle. Every myincnt of our lives wo arc trusting 
ourselves and others, in other words, the human mind,—in drawing 
conclusions. And in judging of the accuracy of those conclusions, we * 
do not trouble ourselves ivith theories as to how the mind originated. 
All that we have to do, all that we "actually do, is th see if the con¬ 
clusions have been legitimately dra^n f^om sufficient data. Hence, 
however originated, if it is unquestionable that the mind of man can 
look far backwards ‘ into tke past and far forwards into the future, that 
is, can draw conclu.sions regarding the past and the future which, 
however strange and marvellous, are foun^ to wonderfully correspond 
.vith the realities of nature, why may it*not draw other, conclusions, 
howey":’ grand and even startling, which should irresistibly flow from 
nature’s f',cts ? What better proof,yf the legitimacy of the infefencc«of '* 
the existence of a Personal Creator can there be than that, by the very 
constitution of our being, we “ feel coanpelled to look to a First Cause 
having an intelligent mind in some degree analogous to that? of man?” 
Why then shrin*k from accepting thm grand inference when it satis¬ 
fies the very necessity of our being, and affords the only solution^ of the 
great mystoiy by which we are surrounded ? Thft grandeur of the 
inference points to the elevated position man occupies with reference 
to other ^animated beings in this world, and ought to fill his heart 
.with gratitude to that Being Who has thus*been revealed to him as the . 
Creator of the universe. 

• 

Mahendha Lal 3ibcib. 
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y MBS. ANNIE BESANT ON HlUmU .WIKMSII. 

The Incarnation ok SpiKixuiL iJEAtrry, 

[ The following description by Mrs. Besaiit of the ideal Hindu 
‘woman and wife fii'st appeared in the Waiid newspaper of America 
(1894\ We are persuaded that the ideas and thoughts contained 
in her present article ought to Hiid a prominent# place in an organ 
whnih is intended to be an organ of ^Higher Eastern and Western 
Thought, and we accordingly draw the reader’s special attention to 
it.— Editor, Dawn.] 

I latoratiH'o can show no grander types of wcunanhood than are 
^ to be found in the great cj)ic poems of India, types sketched in by 
'■master hUnds from noble models, and writing in’a few henne figures 
I all that is at once .stremgest and sweete.^t, most lofty and most 
devoted in humanity. Stt(', the wife of liftma, who follows her 
beloved to the forest when he is exiled from throne aind country, 
who lives there contentedly l> 3 ' his side, bringing into the hut of the 
forester all the grace and beauty of the court; who, torn away from 
his side by force, ktseps her faith unsullied and her courage undaunted 
. thnaigh severest trials ami even in face of death; who, her chastity 
assailed by nnworlby .suspicions, meets aeeusation wvith a dignity that is 
auslei'o, endurant, gentle; neveu' was mi)re heroic figure limned by men 
thaii the S/t«t *of Vnlm/ki. A*id S(t\itr/, who wrenched her husband 
f'rojii the icy grip of death.*" Ami Nakuntaht, who, according to (Joethe, 
is the one whose name w'c utter to express all that is best in woman¬ 
hood. And Kausalyf/., ideal mother. And—but I might run 
through a long list of names, and not exhaust the wealth of noble 
women that India ha.s borne 4o the race. In those days, the Aryan 
woman was free, dignified, strong; she stood beside her husband at 
/ the altar, for without her, he could n«t discharge his priestly duties 
Hi tho hunii"; ishc sstoud boside nim in liib, ihrough death, in the 
gladder life beyond; she was not sej)arable licyn him, but a part of 
his very se,lf. 

Now, ill old da^'S, as in modern times, the Hindu ideal of man 
^nnd woman, and of their mutual relation, was wholly diffei’ent from 
that of the West, and in many points would be repellent to the 
latter; yet, unless it be understood, even if disapprove^,, the life of 
India will remain for ever unintelligible. Equality, as understood 
in the West, has no place iff India—in the family,' in society, in the 
nation. The human being is not regarded as the possessor of certain 
rights to be asserted against all comei-s, but as the servant of certain 
datlei to be discharged to the fullest. No failure „of duty cm the 
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part: of another sdts tnon or women free fi’oin the faitlifnl discharge 
of their duties to 4116 offenders, and the great law does not ask of 
^h, “How have those to whom you are bounS performed their 
duties to you ? ” but: “ How have you performed the duties laid 
.upon you in your position in life ? ” The groat law unerringly smites 
the offender, be he high or low, but it never accepts as an excuse 
for one man’s fault that the one he has wronged, had before wronged 
him. This genei-al conception of the orderly nature of human lif?, y# 
as an organism in which each unit has its function, governs inevitably 
the relations of the sexes, as of all groups of individuals. In India, 
the question of .woman’s rights has no more arisen than the (jnestion 
of man’s rights ; discuf^ions on the liberties, the mental oqjiality, the 
right to independence .of women would be laughed at by men and 
women alike. “ What is a woman’s duty ? " is the question. Only 
mind you, deftv Atnemcan reader, the (juestion is asked equally as ^ 
t.o the mail. 

• 

The girl-child li.as a sholtcu-ed happy life in the family home, 
where several generations divell togethor. grand-parents, parents, 
ehildren—the “ jiarents," perhaps, being two or three brothers, with 
their wives. For tlw' young man, in India, does not leave the family 
nest on marriage, Imt brings his \wfe into it, and jnarnage loosens 
no family bonds, as in the West, but .merely brings •into the family 
a new membor, Somelimos the girl-eliiTd is betrothed very early— 
as among Europeaiv rovallies—and is educated in aceonl with the 
wd.shes of tlu* family that is to be hers in (he future, and with regard 
to her future position. In any case, she is traineil in religious 
knowledge, becomes familiar with tlu^* sacred books of Hinduism— 
with the exception of the Vedas—and is well grounded in the deep v 
principles, the understanding "of which rciiiders life iiitelligibki. She 
is, generally, also a skilful cook and clever needlewoman. But the 
enormous majority lejpn orally all^ that they know, and can neither 
read nor wril.e. This oral teaching has, from time unmemorial, 
prevailed in India, and all that is most vahi.able has thus been taught. 
Boys sit around their teacher and repeat over and ov<^‘ again 
the phrase hfc has recited for their leaning, an<l m^i may be found 
who know the Vedas with marvellous accuracy, but v .10 cannot read. 
They commit to memory, and then brood over what they have 
learned, deepening knowledge into wisdom. Naturally women have 
been taught in the same way, and'the con vernation of the home has’ 
toW more in their ease than in that of men. It is trjio that a very • 
niipicily increasing minority do . now acquire these instruments of 
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knowledge, and schools for girls are springing up in different paiiis 
of the country, in which education on more .V^^tci'n lines is being 
given. t 


Thus, in Calcutta, I visited arfchod in which 200 Brahmawa girls 
are being taught Sanskrit, English reading, writing, arithmetic, &c. 
A saintly Indian lady—a learned Sanskritist ^nd master of seven 
'languages—is at the head, and she is assisted by a* small staff of 
Competent Brahmana teachers. In Mysore, the Indian ruler supported 
by his ministers, is making great exertions to open schools for girls, 
and in other parts of Hindustan, under both Indian and British nile, 
similar efforts are being made. The Parsis in Bombay are doing 
good work in this direction. ^I'ho fact, Iipwever, that I wish to 

I emphasise, is that an Indian woman may be very highly cultured, 
I ^ith a mind storerl with religions and literary knowledge, and yet be 
^unable to read or write. T have mentioned above •ilic exclusion of 
women from the study of the \’eda.s. This is not a iWtriction of 
tho most ancient times, but it'is found in Mann, the recognized legal 
authority. It is not, however, applied to all women, for those who 
show special capacity may be thus instructed. Some of the Vedic 
• hymns, indeed, arc ascribed to female authors, and the names of 
celebrated women have come <lown t«) us wlio took part in assemblies 
of Brahma'iias, ftnd discus.scd flic abstruscst points of metaphysics 
without any sex impedin^fmt being placed in the way. So, also, 
woroeTi embrace the ascetic lifa, and become great Yogis, reverenced 
by all, and the proud Birdimaims will toueh the* feet of a woman 
teacher who shows knowledge of spiritual truth and power to impart 

it. 

a 

When the girl is betrothed in infancy or childhood—a custom, 
let me say in passing, which cannot be justified by any appeal to 
thd Hindu scriptures or to antiquity, and which htis grown up 
gradually, being probably largely <lue to an ai^xicty on the part of 
fathers to secure a protector ior their daughters in troublous and 
unsettled times—she passes to her husband’s home after puberty> 
and is in charge of his molher, whom she is then to regaid as her 
own. She is taught to love, serve, obey her husband in all things; to 
her, he is to be as a god. And here comes in the general piinciple 
spoken of above; his faults do not excuse any failure in /tei* duty; she 
is taught to be the ideal wift^ whether or not he be the ideal Ibusband, 
and though both continually fail, the ideal is still taught and 
recognised. Through the husband come to the wife all the Weasings 
of (Jevotiott md piety keep firm the fousdetioaits 
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of the home. .Heavy is the penalty that falls on. him who neglects 
his wife, who unfaithful to her, who treats her with aught but 
tenderness; but she must remain faithful, hovv(?\'er dutiless /te may 
be. *' In that family where l^he husbaud is pleased with his wife, 
and the wife with her husband, happiness will assuredly be lasting.” 
(Manu iii., 60). 

• . • 

If the • wife deifies Jber husband, as mother she is deified in her 
turn. The son is bidden worship his mother, and in everything, he 
must consult her, and avoid giving her pain. She is bracketed with 
the father, and the spiritual teacher sometimes put above them and 
“ .all duties have been fulfilled by him who honours these three ; but to 
him who honours them not, all rights remain fruitless” (Manu xi. 
234.) The mother rules the household with absolute authority, save 
fis it may be tend^ei’ed by the grandmother, and there is no ajopeal 
from their \^ill. The oi’thodox Hindu bows to these women, who have 

t 

over him the sjicred authority of parentage, and will rather face serious 
jiersonal sacrifice than cross their wish. Very clearly on the geneml 
question of the position of woman speaks our Manu : “ Women must 
be honoured and adorned by their fathers, brothers, husbands and 
brother.s-in-law jyho desire w'elfare. Where women are honoured 
there the gods are pleased; but ^where they ar6 not honoured, no 
sacretl rite yields rewards. W^here the female relations live in grief, 
the family soon wholly perishes; but «that family wnere they are not 
unhappy, ever prospers. The hou^?es in which fosnale relations not 
being duly honoured, pronounce a (mu'so, perish completely, as if 
destroyed by magic,” (iii., ,5.5-58). 

This closeness and sacredneas of "family ties may render partly 
intelligible the horror felt by Hindus, men and women, alike, about the 
idea of widow-marriage. The maiden given in marriagc,»becoraes a 
a member of the family to which her husband belongs ; she bears 
children into it, and becomes to them an inaarnate goddess, presiding 
in the sanctuary of the home. The hu.sband dies, but ^he is still a 
• part of him, daughter of his parents, mother •of his childi:en, a storm 
in the family house,—shall she be wrenched out thence to be built into 
another household, loosening all the other stones, shattering the 
family altar? Not only is this so as regards the %T»-ily, but also as 
regards the husband; for he is not dead, he has only put off his body, 
and he must be server! with due rites or* the other side of death. The 
marriage union is of souls add spirits, as well as of bodies ; as well 
remarry when the husband goes a journey on this eauth .as when he 
tiwvels onw.ard to the laud beyond the grave. It is sacrilege, it is 
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adultery. It njakos marriage a coiumercial contract, a, nniot\ of l>odies 
jonly, as well as disintegrating the sacred life df Ute family, which is 
the dearest piide of the Hindu. 


It may be said that this view is flot enforced on men y they may 
ro-many. That is so, for the man in re-marrying does not. dislocate 
the. family, but only brings into it another member. *No tie is broken, 
eitl^cr to ancestora or to children, all remains intact. Nor fs the union 
with the first wife regarded as broken by the second marriage, and 
both will dwell happily “ in the heavenly places ” with him they love. 
Nor docs it apply to the marriage of virgin-widows, that have been 
betrothed or wedded in childhood, but have never passed into the family 
circle of the new home. We, therefore, find that* many Hindus who 
stand stoutly against a socoml marriage for a woman who has lived 
with her Imsband are prepai e<l to accept the marriage i>f virgin wddows. 
The strietest Hindus oi)poso it, pai'tly as lesseifing the saercalness of 
man-iago by reducing it to a mere ijliysical union, and partly from the 
ubhpiitoHS fear of “ t he thin end of the wedge.” Probably, the 
easiest way out of the difficultv would W to get rid of child-marriago, 
and so of virgin-widows. 


For, the lot ot the ehild-widow is hard. As things are, exoeptiomd 
nature.s, who .see beyond physicah things, will {xccejit such a lot not 
joyou-sly, but not imVillingl}', and will consecrate tliems(>l\<':s to a life 
of service and tender devotion, bcc<^ining the veritable “angels of the 
home,” reveronood and beloved. I have two women iir iny mind nnw', 
exquisite types of gentle dignity and .serenity, with faces divinely 
pure and compassionate. But, taking the ordinary run of Hindu 
girls, they are not fit for this‘self-less life of ministration, and they 
fret sometimes against the enforced austerity, for which they are 
•’not ripe. 'The Hindu ideal of marriaj^o is pitched too high for the 
modern Hindu, man or woman, and with the failure of marriage, 
re-mnrriago becomes loss disastrous.. 

Trying to give a general idi^a of the fundamental position of 
the Hindu woman, I have left myself no space to deal with the 
vai'iations, introduced by local customs and traditions, such as the 
zenana system of the North and the freedom of the South. Yet 
on ideas, founded on the northern system, many criticisms are based, 
which are not applicable to the general question. 

t. 

It may be askefl whether the Hkidu typo of womanhood-is one 
thii.t it is desimblo to spread among Western nations. The an.swer 
Wantly be made that such spi-e^ing is tiBpesaible.; 
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deiicate, gracioug sweet and tender type, with its gentl.e courtesy,' its 
serene dignity, qpukl not endure in the rush of Western life, and 
the self-assertiveuess of Western civilization. • One might as well 
picture Savitri in a divorce cojirt, or Sit« suing the cobbler for dam¬ 
ages in a libel suit. Leave the Hindu woman untouched by Western 
thought, and do not destroy a type which, just because it is unique, 
would leave less full by its disappearance the chord of humadity. 
We have women enough, w'ho are bx'illiantly intellectual “and 
competent; let us leave uuniarred the one type which is the iucarna-^ 
tion of spiritual beauty. ^ 

Annie Behant. 




F^OM THE LIPS OF A SAINT. -VIIl. 

. *( Rendered into English.) 

Tha SpiritiuU Ckoraefer f>f w&rk in all Oryanic Life. 

(Concluded from p. 183, Vol. III.) 

Just as the boat, which is fast bound to an anchor, cannot advance 
a single .step howgver-iuuch the boatman rows, but remains in the same 
jtositiou throughout; so however-untph you work, you will not be able 
to reap any fruit of your labour, wilhiot be able to advance a bit in the 
way of your realisation of the goal of alllifc, if you am bound down to an 
object of sense-gratification. The fuoment, however, one enters upon the 
way to Life’s true aim and end,—Life’s goal;—the moment, indeed, that 
takes him to his Mother—it is then and then alone that one feels his full 
strength. For so long as the Supreme Self makes not felt Its presence 
to the individual self, whence will bo that Beauty that will 
bautify the individual self { • Whence will come the splendour of the 
niuou so long as the ra}’.s of*The {Sun do not reach the moon f The 
nxoon dispels the gloom of the earth when she shines with the rays that 
the sun lends to the moon: so also is the individual self able to 
dispel the darkness of earth’s life when Uie Supreme Self reaches. 
Its rays to it. 

So l6ng as the aim or the goal of all life be not definitely Wertained 
man uselessly wastes his life, drawn away hflhr- and thither by 
different objects of attraction. No man can lead a truly religious life 
80 long as he does not know what Lifels goal is. So long as religion is 
not fixed upon as the life’s gbal, I would one day say religious truths, 
and unsay them on the next; so also, that which is the .present stage 
of my life wou^d also be the same in future. The boat, bound to an * 
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auclior, will no^ move an inch forward through rowed, by ten hands; 
similarly, however-inuch I may work with the fien senses, I shall 
not advance a single < step in the way of Life’s progress if I am 
attadied to anything else than the, Supreme Buler of the Universe. 
The boatman whoso boat sails forward enjoys himself in whatever way 
he likes, e,g., smoking tobacco, &c.; similarly, whoso has his life moving 
Ood-ward enjoys the serene bliss of contentment in doing the work of 
GoA How must I know, when going by a boat from Calcutta to Santi- 
pur, for instance, that the boat is moving towards its destination ? 
Why, all the objects on either side of the river, all the villages will 
first come into view and then be left behind one by one, and so 
shall the boat reach Santipur. But if the scene docs not change, if 
the villages uh the way do not appear at all, but on the contraiy, the 
scents of Calcutta repeatedly comes into view, then, do I understand 
that the bout docs not move forward tuwaitls its destination. 

In the same way docs the man whose life moves along the road of 
religion or righteousness always experience with pleasure different 
stages of improvement—attain wisdom, love and purity. But if instead 
of these different states, there doth continue the same state of the 
soul,—if, for instance, I should continue to tell lies as before, to envy 
others as before, to,look at women with the same eye of lust as I ivas 
wont to do beforc-i—then, indeed, I not advancing by ever so little 
towards the goal of life, then am I not gaining by ever so little in 
religion. I am in the habit of invoking the ^ Deity, singing hymns 
in praise of Him, performing good deeds and even deriving pleasure 
therefrom, but if my soul continues to be in the same state—if my soul 
does not rise out of falsehood to Truth, out of envy and jealousy to an 
all-embracing love, out of the slough of sin into the region of sanctity 
—why, thtjM, indeed, ray pleasure is not of the nature of the eternal 
bliss derived I'rom Brahman-hood but a momentary joy, a mere 
pleasurable sentiment like that derived from a study of poetry or 
drama. In such state should I know that Life’s Goal is not yet to 
mo ascertained. If 1 notice that 1 cannot love others as much as 1 
love my own children, then must I know that the vessel of my life has 
got clogged somewhere—does not sail forward towards the destined 
Goal. 

A thousand alluring objects may come into my view on the way, 
but, I must not forget that 1 have to go to my Mother—my home. 
Se is sure to advance to whom Life’s Goal is definitely settled. 

The spiritual* teachers of ancient days did not impart any celi- 
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gions itjstrudiion to ono to wliom Life's aim was not definitely settled. 
On being asked for ^jeligious inKtruction by two fishoriucn who were 
very fond of good nets, Jesus Christ said: “ If you can throw away 
those finely woven nets I may then jmpart to you religious instruction.” 
Again, a certain nobleman with a full sense of his own position in society 
came to see Jesus Christ everyday at night lest he should degrade 
himself in the eyes of the aristocracy. When he asked Jesus for 
religious teaching, Jesus said: “ That cannot be for you.” A Bmffmaifa 
having begged alms of Sanatana Gosvami, the Gosyctmi gave the 
Brahmawa what is called the philosopher’s stone. At this the Brahma^ia 
thought within himself thus: “ the Gosvami would not have been able 
to part with that valuable stone unless he was in po.sse.ssion of more pre¬ 
cious objects still.” He then said to the Gosvom t: " Sire, wfiat precious 
gem dost thou ppsse.ss that makes this stone of thine so insignificant 
in thy eyes ? .Deign tliorefore to bestow upon me that precious gem.” 
The Gosvrtmv" answered: “O thou Brahmaiia, if thou canst throw* 
away into the waters of the Jaruuna that stone which is held by thy 
hand, then could I bestow iipoij thee that precious gem.” 

As .soon as this was said the Brrthmaua threw into the waters 
the stone he held iii his hand and the Gosvrtmi also soon initiated him’ 
in religion. The purport of all this.is simply this unless the Goal 
of Life is to any man definitely fixed, he cannot wglk the paths of 
religion. Without a thirst for reaching •the goal, one does not by 
a meie porfortnan^e of religions dc<<ds appreciate the force of religion. 
For this reason, the spiritual teachers of old prepared the (inner) soil . 
prior to sowing seeds (of religion). 

‘ T am not to live for ever in this world—this world is not my 
permanent abode. In the next world, by whose support am I to 
maintain myself through etdlni^ ?’—Avitbout thoughts like tliese 
the spirit of renunciation ivon’t grow. If, indeed, the Supreme Ruler 
—the All-truthful, the All-beautifu), the All-benevolent Deity—is 
to me the Object of Life, I may not then remain contei^^ied without 
having Him. *A11 the good things .of life* may not then satisfo 
my desires. If in exchange for all that this life affords I could gain 
Him—if in exchange for the perishable I can obtain the Imperish¬ 
able, Eternal One—then surely is there not a more '\illed merchant 
than myself. 

There is the well-known sayijig: " wnf,*—religions 

culture should begin from our very childhood. Those who do not 
beUeye in the truth of this saying have failed to understand the end 

12 
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of religion, the goal of human life. First of aU, we are to under- 
stand the purpose which the body and mind ^re intended to fulfil, 
and to make the b6dy e<pial to it; then, to understand the purpose of 
the individual soul,—which is tho.development of true knowledge or 
wisdom. And so associating the wisdom with all our activities after 
entrance into the world, we are to carry out God’s purposes in order 
to reach that All-truthful, All-beneficent, All-beautiful Object, our 
Life’s aim. The world is like a river and the human life is 
the boat, every work conesponding to an oar, while God is the 
Destined Goal. Thus, as in arriving at Sajitipur from Calcutta wo see 
that all tho.sc that stalled from Calcutta—be they rich men, or be they 
yxior coolies—have reached Santipur, though .some might have done so 
by steamers, SOUK'by larg(‘ vessi'ls, some by .small boats and canoes : 
similarly, on reaching Iho Goal of man’s life or the Supreme Ruler 
of the Uniser.s(—it is seen llia(. all have roaelnsl tfic sa?no Destination 

« 

though by varioirs dilloront way.s—some, for in.stance, by religious 
preaching, some also by the honest work of a coolie. Those who have 
attained salvation,—have reached the floal for Life will perceive that, 
whether great or small, Sadliiis, or Day-labourers, all are in the lap of 
•the Great Mother of theUiiiver.se. n'hoy will .see them in Her lap, 
be they in l.lWs world or be they in the next. One may reach 
this Life’s Goal while in this life and may from here sec the next; 
while one who has reached the Goal while in the next, may also 
see thi.s. That Goal is all contentment. In her lap are Engli.shmcn, 
ChristiaiKS, Mussulmans and Drnhmanas. Li her, shine many a saint 
and ascetic, many a faqvir (a Mnssulman aseetic\ Jesus Christ, Nanak 
and every other saint. Wikhont Her there is none othei- Object on 
which wo could sot our aiiu. ’J'o reiieh thi.s Goal we have to march 
forward everyday; and if we can advance everyday, then could we reach 
one Destination, from whence shoyitf arise the sounds of supreme 
contentment and onv lives will be One honeyed Bliss. 

Radhakumud Mukekjee. 

V t 

• - - . - 

ifHE SECRET OF LONG LIFE.-II. ’ 

[ Covihmcil from par/e 31, Vol. V. ] 

In the September number of this Magazine appealcd«ftn article 
.from the pen of John F. Morgan of Chicago on the subject of ‘ The 
Secret of Long Life.’ The substance of his very interesting and 
suggestive' and stimulating discourse we can once more give in his 
own words concluding his article. " We have wasted too much time 
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in the past in looking.everj’where outside of ourselves for.it, and tkt 
secret of life is to»he* found in breath and the control of thought, 
because thought 'is like God creative ; we create oljr conditions and 
environment by the power and kind of thought we entertain. As man 
thinketh, so is ho.” “ When we become masters of ourselves and all 
that surrounds us,” says the same authority, “ the elasticity of the body 
and the clearuf.ss of the mind, the strength of the memory that follow 
the continuance of these exercises”—(breathing and concentration- 
exercises) “ are declared to be beyond credibility, and the poise and 
comfort that succeed more than re})ay those who underetandingly 
practise them.” ( J^. il, Vol. V. of this journal). 

It is not easily uiuKirstood how “correct breathing” has anything 
to do with the prolungation of life, and what part concentration- 
exercises play in rejatiou to that question. It is not our purpose 
here to de^jl with it in any scientilically exhaustiv<; manner; that we • 
would leave to the care of J. F. Morgiyi of Chicago, the writer of the 
original article ; but we are prompted to say one or two words on the 
subject in response to a call frun* an esteemed I'rieiid who is a regular 
reader of this magaiaine and values it very much. He desires us also 
to draw Mr. Morgan!*! attention to some difficulties which he has found 
in understanding the (»riginal article,—-juid these will bp found below.* 

Our friend raises one important (jficstion, namely, that the question 
of correct breathing must be discussgd and tested from the theoretical 
as well as the expdrimenkvl standpoints and he would very much wish 
that the results of actual experiments in breathing-exercises were 
made known in an authoritative manner. We hope Mi*. Morgan would 
be able to satisfy our correspondent on the jioiut. In the meantime, 
we would desire to draw our cones pond on t'.s attention to the following 
declaration from Mr. V. ViraragTia^ Chari in the well-known 'Hindu 


* (1) Are the “ twelTc Ipssousnientioiietl by Mt. Mr)rg.iii as taught to certain 

pupila available to the Indian public—and at what cobI ' 

• • 

, (2) Full explannkion of the following worcti and cxpi eh.>>i*nH :— 

(rt) “The will-power is represented in the thumb.’' 

(6) “Correct breathing is the nio.«t important step lowaid fon.^iousjicss ajt life.'' 

(c) “ Individual breath ’’ ; “ brain breath ’’ ; “ applied brjfith ’’; “ Mother earth- 

breath ” 

(d) " Magnetic circles of individualityMagnets of organic existence ; “uor- 
* 'malialng of centralising the cellular tissue’’; “to polarise every atom of 

, the entire system ’’ ; “ because^of the centralised sense condition resulting. 
. in common sense.” 

(3) “ Our rooms sbotvld be decorated with colours that bartnonise Vrith'our different 
temperaments.” Qow is the thiug to be done 1 
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newspaper ’ of Madras (1898) on the subject, of the Indian Process 
of Br€^rili>regnlation and its curative effects. *Sa 5 ’s he —” Pranayamam 
is the {Bwcess of suppressing bi eath practised by Brahmanas just before 
doing their daily prayei's, &c. The breath is suppressed with the 
utterance of some muntrauis. It is believed that this is enjoined by 
the ancient Riahis as a sort of cleaning process preparatory to uttering 
any ^cred inantrain. It is said that various arc the virtues possessed 
by such a process, chiefest of them being the curing of diseases, 
specially heart-complaints. Many able lectures have also been 
delivered on this subjcjct. I was for several yeai-s suffering from a 
CK)Ugh of the woj-st type. 1 tried various medicines but all to no 
puriwsc. , I was getting worse day by day, and sometimes I even 
vomited blood. Several of the experienced^ native physicians whom 
I consulted pronounced the disease incurable. There was, therefore, 
no hope of recovery. One night while pon,doiing ov&r my .Sfid fate 
in a half-reclining posture (I could not lie down for fear'of coughing) 
a thought struck mo of prttJKt^amam and its effect on diseases. 
I immediately sat down to try itv and actually did so for an hour 
and a half. What was ni}' surprise to see m 3 'self greatly relieved ! 
Indeetl, it w'as the first time 1 ever felt any relief whatever after a 
prolonged suflbring of more than three long years. During the 
remainder of the night I had very sound sleep. Encouraged by 
this step, I repeated the sanic pi'ocess on only two stjccessive nights, 
and my reatlers will not, perhapsi believe me if I say I was completely 
relieved of this fell disease on the third day. 1 was thus by a 
simple process completely cured of a disease in three short da^’s, 
which the skill of several physicians could not even partly remove 
in three long years. 1 have also successfully tried this process in 
the case of fever, dyspepsia and other complaints. The process, 
however, appem's to ha\c instant, effect on heart-complaints. An}' 
Brahman (I sa}’ Brahman because other castes are not initiated into 
Jbhe process) may try it and 1 feel sure he will not be able to falsify 
my statement. I now give publicit}’ to this in the belief that it 
may do Some good to the public.” [ Vide also JDatm, Vol. II., p. 224.] 
So far, for the eyperiniental side of the question. Now to the scientific 
theory of the subject so far as seems to us to be at least sufficiently 
plausible. We will first of all refer our readers to certain physiological 
facts which we take fi'om that well-known English scientifieV' Jjournal^— 
“ PhuTmaceut'ical Products." The fiwt and most important fact that 
it is necesswy to remember in discussing the question of the 
importajice nr otherwise of any pro(%^ of Breath-regulation in its 
curative aspects is ibis~—t/iat worry kiUe. “ Modern Boicnc^/' 
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BajfS the journal to which we have referred, “ has brought to light 
nothing more curiously ijiterestiug than the fact that worry will 
kill. More ruinarkable still, it has been ablc^ to determine, from 
recent discoveries, just how worry does kill.” “It is believed by 
many scientists,” continues the same authority, “ who have followed 
most carefully the growth of the science of brain-diseases, that 
scores of the deaths set down to other causes are due to worry, and 
that alone. The theory* is a simple one—so simi)le that* any.one 
can readily understand it.. Briefly put, it amounts to this: Worry 
injures beyond repair certain cells of the brain; and the brain 
being the nutritive centre of the body, the other organs become 
gradually injured, and when some dLscase of these organs, or a 
combination of thc*m, arises, death finally ensues.” Again—Thus 
does worry kilh Woriy i.M an irritant at certain points which produce 
little harrn if • it comes at intervals or irregularly. Occasional 
worrying*of the systen’i the brain can cope with, but the iteration 
and re-iteration of one idea of • a disquieting sort the cells of the 
brain are not proof against. It is as if the skull were laid bare 
and the surface of the brain struck lightly Avith a hammer every 
few seconds, with mechanical precision, with never a sign of a let¬ 
up or a failuicf of the stroke. Just in this way docs the annoying 
idea, the maddening thought that will not be dope away with, strike 
or fall upon certain nerve-coils, •never ceasing sind week by Aveek 
diminishing the vitality of these delicate organisms that are so 
minute that they cay only he seen under the microscope. [ See also 
Daxvn Vol. 1., pp. 265 —(>.] Here, then, is ample evidence for us to 
.see hoAV irritating, ctmtiniially acting thoughts and feelings—which 
go by the name of cares, anxiety, or worry, have the effect of injuring 
cer.j,in brain-cells Avhich lead to the gradual deterioration of the 
cells of the other organs of*thc body. Writes Mr. Edwari^ Carpenter 
of Chicago in a Avork whicli avc reviewed some time ago—That 
a man should be a prey to any thyught that chances to take possession 
of his mind, i|i commonly among us assumed as unavoidable. It 
may bo a nnftter of regret that he ^should ‘be kept awake all night, 
from anxiety as to the issue of a law suit on the morrow, but that 
he should haA'e the power of determining whethel' he be kept awake 
or not seems to be an extravagant demand.^** Vthis is an absurd 
position—for man the heir of all the ages, to be in-hag-ridden by 
the flimsy creatures of his own bmiu. If a pebble in our boots 
torments us we expel it. W(f take off" the boot and shake it ’ out. 
And once the matter is fairly understood it is jqst as easy to expel 
an iatru4ing and obnoxious thought from the mind, About this 
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there ought to be no luiatake, no two opiiiiona The thing is obvious, 
clear, and unmistakable. It should be as easy to ejpel an obnoxious 
thought from youiv. mind as it is to shake a stone out of your shoe; 
and till a man can do that, it is just nonsense to talk about his 
ascendency over Nature, and all the rest of it. He is a mere slave 
and a prey to the bat-winged phantoms that flit through the 
corridors of his own brain. Yet the weary and care-worn faces that 
wo. meet by thousands, even among the affluent classes of civilisation, 
testify only too clearly how seldom this mastery is obtained. How 
rave indeed to meet a mait .! How common rather to discover a 
creature hounded on by tyrant thoughts (or cares or desires), cowering, 
wincing under the lash—or perchance ])riding himself to run merrily 
in obedience 1;o a driver that rattles the reins and persuades him 
that he is free.” , 

The reader will liavo rocogiii.sed by this timeJLwo' moat important 
facts—that tyrant thoughts—cares or desires enslave so many 
who regard thcm.selves as free agents: and nevondly, these over- 
mjistoring cares and th(mghls—as worry—kills—i.c., “ injure certain 
cells of the brain and through them injure and paralyse certain 
other colls”—i.c., the cells of tiie other organs of the body. In an 
address delivered by Edward R. Sander, M. D.,of Philadelphia before a 
learned Medical Society and reprinted in the June, 1901, number of the 
.Calcutta Journal of Medicine, edked by our distinguished country¬ 
man—Mahendralal Sircar, M. l)., D. L., C. I. E., we find the following 
statements: “All therapeutic measures of any description what¬ 
soever, called by whatever name, are dependent for their action, 
for good or ill, xiyton i/ieiv power to injliience the function of the cell. 
Analysis will show this jiroposition to be the quintessence of common 
sense. If this self-evident proposition be accepted, it follows that, in 
the very mj^ture of things, there are many ways in which the function 
of celts can be altered. No one here, I am sure, will tell me that I 
cannot modify the cells composing the end of my finger in a hundred 
ways'—by hcatj^ by' light, by cold, by ivater, by drugs, by electricity, by 
the knife, by; pressure, by* relaxation, by muticulnr movement. If this ‘ 
be true of the cells of the end of my finger, it is equally true of every 
individual coll and of aggregation of cells in my body. All thera¬ 
peutic mmsuree depend far their eficaey upon their ability to modify 
ceU-fwnctione.” 

The lost sentence at once shows that the secret of longevity lies in 
curability to modify the cell-functions when they have become abnormal, 
have got out^of-grder, deranged, diseased. And when worry kills, it 
• kills as we have seen, “ by injuring certain celh of the brain beyond repair, 
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and the brain being,the nntritive eontre of the body, thq other organs 
become gradually injiu'ed, ami when some di.sea.se of these organs, or a 
combination of them arises, death finally ciysugs ” (aee p. 93, ante) 
So that it is necessary to know “ every possible way of 'nwdifying cell- 
function that has ever been tonight or that will be taught in the 
future.” We may consider the body first as a unit, then as a collection 
of organs, then as an aggregation of minute cells, and lastly, as a system 
of microscopic molecules. And one of the methods by which cell-, 
functions are modified is the agency of thought or feelings. Th^muscles 
become tense under the power of a sudden emotion ; they are relaxed 
and expanded in a state of repose. Witness also the case of the child 
who.se muscles are moved quickly and easily without stiffness and 
other restrictions; and while the muscles are active the health is 
generally good. , Witness also the opposite case of an old man who 
has had to bear the weight of years and of cankering cares and sorrows 
—in whose system "partial o.s.sification has taken platJfe, the cell- 
functions have boconve diseased, and the currents i»f the body cap no 
longer circiilate freely. Evidejitly, t.hon, the subtler forces of thought 
or feeling act on fiviqg matter—tin* cell modifying its functions. Says 
the welUknown American writer Horatio W. Drc.sser in his 
“ Poiecr o/.S'lVcncc” (p. 180i —“'I’he instance is related of a student 
in the University of Leipsic who was in such an intense state of 
nervous strain that the studejits and jirofcssors were much alarmed 
at his condition. By some good advice he took up the habit of sitting 
quietly by himself for about fifteen minutes each day, in absolute 
silence, inaintaiiiipg as nearly as possible, a stale of perfect composure 
and muscular resl., banishing all thought and all activity. In a short 
time he marie a very perceptible iuiprovemcnt, and finally recovered 
his health. The mere effort of nia«itaining an ea.sy, relaxed state of 
mind and body had relioveil him of the Inward pressure.” 

In the above, case there was “•nervous strain,” i.e., the nerve-cells 
were in a state of tonsidn, had becoine abnormal in their functions, or 
were enable to perform their natural, normal, free functions. The 
cure was in bringing a particular altered state of the mind and body— 
“a state of composure and perfect re.st”*to bear upon the disease. So 
that owe way of curing the suffering hy nuxlifyiny the cdl- 
functions to remove the “ strain,” is to make the sufferer brood less on 
the suffering, is to restore confi(lgnce, to allay fear. Whatever be the 
method employed, surgical, electrical, dietetic, hygienic, chemical or 
what not—the use of physical remedies, prayer, fbieigu travel, &c., &c., 
—‘anything that arouses the conTfidence, the interest, or even‘the 
credulity of the* sufferer, will produce the same result, the same 
• necessary modijication of cell-function. S&ch modification of cell- 
function could and has also been effected through the |X)wer of 
mvmc. Dr. Wilkins in the " Progressive Thinker” (soe'also Daum 
Vol. II., p. 186\ testifies to the following effect: Numerous cases of 
violent mania have been repeatedly soothed irioo quietness after 
all other means have been exhausted. Many people on more than 
one 'occasion, when in a state of e:jtrcme nervous irritability, have 
been tyanquillised by the notes, which seemed to exactly touch the 
sore or tender spot with a soothing and healing influence. A 
sympathetic harmony executed by a master has frequently brought 
tears and sighs of relief to the suffering and son-owful with nerves 
strained to* the utmost. Many instances are recorded where a death- 
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like n^vous «loep lia-s iwuUflib^fe^er reclaimcc] t.o 

senae and feeling by the tones of that king-of instruments—the 
violin. On the coi\Jiifyy, the proper use of the" same instrument 
with its mellow music, soft, low and caressing, has lulled to sleep 
thousands of people who have suffered from sleep or insomnia, either 
as a result of pain or nervous excitability.” And then the learned 
doctor explains that this action of music is twofold—first, mental 
or psychical—“ it diverts the mind outside of the patietit’s pei-sonality; ” 
and then physical, “ by its soothing, monotonous, repeated tones, lulls 
the nerves to that quiet, refreshing rest, found only in sleep.” And he 
goes on to declare that “ music has not alone this direct action, but 
experiment hfus shown that by the loosenivg of the tension or strain 
upon the nerves, the blood-vessels receive healthful stimulation, 
causing the blood to circulate more rapidly, removing congestion of the 
brain and nervous centres and increasing nutrition of the whole body, 
thus giving'on hapetas to reonrery which ebiihl -jiot be readily 
obtained by other means.” 

We arc in a position now to umlerstand the rationale of the 
Dindu process of Breath-regulation technically, known as piYMJoyamain 
as also its curative (‘ffeets. The pro(!ess of regulation is always 
accompanied by the utleranco of some uiantrams or sacred sounds. The 
repeated and persevering uttcraneo of the inantram has a three-fold 
function—first it tends to tlivert the iviiiul outside, of one’s outside 
personality—the thousand and one distractions that continually act 
on the nuiul and fritter aw.ay the nerves and act injuriously on the 
colls. This is the negative aiul not the least important of the effects. 
Then, there is the positire efect. For the inantram has a meaning, 
gives in short the pliilosophy or part of the Hindu’s philosophy touching 
man’s or the universe’s vital rebition to the llighest Being; and 
concentration of the mind on the inantram aod the meaning not 
only releases the min<l of much of the tension or strain that 
ordinarily and necesarily bears upon it, bift it positively lifts or 
.seeks to lift the man on to the serener heights of the Spirit 
where, to ailapt Tennyson, the Man-in-Clod becomes one with the 
God-in-man. One escapes into a larger life, out of this narrow 
and narrowing sphere of consciousness—of worldly out-going and 
rebellious thoughts and emotions which work havoc among the 
nerves and the brain-cells and shorteivjifc and happines.s. Concentra¬ 
tion on the mantram ami the meaning unites the lower self with the 
higher, the man with his Maker, by freeing man from the thraldom of 
any thoughts and feelings that chance to take possession of his mind. 
The Higher' Self is always with us, but -it is shut out. We ai'« 
momentarily disconnected with it and unaware of its promptings. For 
our personal or lower self and will stand in the way. The human 
worldly will—the will of the lower man in ns, fear and all .sorts of 
cramping and nai-rowing notions, opinions and views have intruded 
leaving the Spirit stand outside, so to speak, although in reality within 
us, and on all sides of us, immanent, omnipresent, infinite. To stifie 
the active limited, personal ^elf and to let the Real Self have ts, to 
stand asiilo completely and let us the Spirit overwhelm us and fill us 
on every side—this, hidood, and none other is concentration on the 
mantram and the meaning intended to effect in its completest, final 
ftspeot, 
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METHODS OF TRAINING OF YOUTHS IN ANCIENT 

INDIA - IV. 

I (■nviinvril frihii ivitjc If'i, Vol 1'’. J 

In (lur on tin* niolliod of toaohiiig' in anoicnt India in 

the days of tin’ IJishis of old, u'i> had occasion to f|Uoto a large mimboi' 

<il .savings (;in<I we might have done so more abundnutly if ifc were 

• • 

really necessary) in support oi' onr statements. A litlh* thought upon 
the subject-matter of those .^a} ings*wilt lead eiery impartial mind to 
the coiiclusioii that the aims au»l method® ol teachings of ancient 
India weie widely ditroveiit from tho.so of modci n India; that while. 
th(> aim ot modcTii teaching i- at improvement in this life, that of 
ancimd teaching was at improvement in tlie life to come, the develop¬ 
ment. of the .soul, through tin' perfection of disciplined life here on 
earth. The horizon of modern educated life is much limited, the 
e.xtreme limit being placed by^eath : that of ancient educStion. was 
unlimited, e.xtending beyojid death itself which was not considered 
as its ultimate limit. The basis of Inodorn education is the disbejief 
in immortality: v^hile u))on a solid faith in it, was ba.sed»the teaching 
of ancient India. 

It may be said, however, that, while ancient teaching aimed at 
spiritual improvement in the life to come it. hardly neglected it'in 
this life. For it was an established truth with the ancient Rishis that 
the former was nt-ver ijossiblo without .the latter. But the ancient 
teachers took great care that th<nr pupils should not take to a course of 
self-improvement which might hinder their spiritual improvement in 
the life to come. 
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As the sage Manu has said:— 

• ^ 

5T^%^WRTOtn f 

iin^% %Trfwm; ti 


[ Translation:—An exclusive attention to self is not proper, nor 
is the annihilation of self possible;—thus, the study of the Vedas 
’ and the performance of the acts enjoined by the Ve4as are but for 
thra sell’.] 

The seeds of faith and knowledge ‘sown in the tender hearts of 
young sons of ancient India prior to or on the eve of their entering 
the household life cnrootofl themselves in the forms of a universal 
brotherhood and reverence for worth, and bui'st fovth in.to the main trunk 
in the qualities of dutifulness, patience under pains, sincerity in 
conduct, love of truth and self-.sacrifice; Avhile the branches were 
formed by such runnerous subsidiary qualities as 'philanthropy, 
charity, an irresisl.ible desire for self-amelioration, &c. It was of 
such a mighty tree decked with such branche.s that llcligiou, worldly 
prosperity, fatherhood and sahation formed the fruits. 

In days of yore. ever\ ])arent had to send in his or her sons from 
their very childhoud to the house of the Piece])lor with a view to put 
them in the way of iv>ssession of the aforesaid four fruits or ends of human 
life. No father sfiyank in tlu* least from drawing away the infant .son 
from the lap of the afl’oetiouatinotlier as soon as he could live without 
the milk of her breast, aiul place him under the stringent rules of 
the life in the })recei)tor’s house; while into the testing 

fires of this rigid life under the preceptor the all-affectionate mother 
cheerfully flung the milk-fed young ones of her heart with a regard 
for the great holy aim of human life. 

Before walking the difficult path •of household life suited only 
to those who have subdued their senses—in which every inch of 
ground is to be contested vsith the six hostile pasj^ions (IT'S) besetting 
human nature, vis., lust, anger, avarice,,ignorance,^pride, and envy- 
in which the Wvellcr has to march onward even with his feet bruised 

t • 

with the thorns of danger occurring at every step—in which 
liifl loins begin to give way under the heavy burden ' of eternal 
duty—^before walking the rugged path of household life, if the 
student has not tasted of any pain, has not learnt fully the several moans 
of subduing the six passiong such as avarice, &o., has not learnt 
to save himself from the ever-injurious suggestions of the senses 
by the practice of ITIT^^ which alone can give the power of 
epdurapce,—how should such a person, the ancients thought, be able to 
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realise the ends of, the sacred household life which wpald then too 
suddenly come uponjiim ? With this thought in their minds about the 
future life of their son, the parents looked after hfe education; whilst 
also, the teachers with a careful ey^ upon these great ends of education 
framed the proper rules and principles and they enforced them on 
their young pupils.^ 

It is perhaps impossible to determine accurately t^e timg when 
these rules and principles of education vvej-e first promulgated, 
and how long they were received and observed by our old Hindu 
Society: but the Vedas and all snbseiiucnt compositions down to the 
poetical works of ^oets of the age of Dandi all testify to the 

prevalence of this system of education. Thus, we find in tjie first part 
of the sixth chapter of Upanishad. 

’■ Tmh \ 

[Translation:—,^lriini () had a .son named Svetaketu 
( ^ ) to whom ho said: “ Well, my boy, do thou stay in the 

house of the family^ preceptor and practise to acquire know¬ 

ledge; a son of our family who fails ^to do this is*not counted as 
a relative of Brahmans, In obedience to this pommand of his 
father’,s, Svetaketu, then only twelve yesrs old, went to the house 
of the Preceptor and lived there fw twelve yeans. Then he returned 
as a 3 'oung man of 24 years ver.sed in all the Vedas.] 

A perusal of this portion of the ^*^t**I Upanishad makes it 
evident that about the ago of that .w^u’k a long stay with the 
preceptor, the practice of and a study of all the Veda.s were 

regarded as inviolable social rules, so that the non-observance ^of them 
by any one led to his excommumcatiou from society. The age of the 
Vedas was followed by .that of tlie Samhitus and the Puranas. In that 
age also was fairly prevalent this system of teaching, as is amply 
gvidenced from* the numerous passages we thad occasion^ to quote 
in our last article from the Religious Samhitiis and the Puranas. 

The rise of Buddhism brought about chagges in this ancient 
method of teaching. In old Hindu Society education was not open 
to all; .except the Brahmanas, Kshetriyas and Vaisyas, no other 
class was permitted to study the Vedas and their angas. But 
with the rise of Buddhism all Vules and regulations, all preliminary 
and necessaiy tests for entrance into the temple of knowledge were 
dispensed with and whoever chose could enter it. It was just as 
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if everybody who wished to eiiier the roodei'U University were 
allowed to enrol himself as a member; it was "just as if everybody 
who thought that lie was in his opinion fully competent to pursue 
any particular course of studie.s, high<or low, were able to satisfy his parti¬ 
cular wishes. A sort of revolution as distinguished from evolution was 
introduced on the abstract ground of ecjual opportunities for all, on the 
principle that all were ecpially fit and able. Thus, before the rise of 
Buddhism the young Brahmachnri, with his unsullied, un¬ 

learned ill the attairs of th*; w'orld, lived with his Preceptor to 
acquire knowledge ; and then, the period of probation over, in the full 
bloom of youth entered upon the householder’s life. rBut the Buddhist 
reformers byoke even this rule. , 


. (Side by side with this roiolutiou in the eligibility for knoMledge, 
Btiddhism wrought a .swcLpiiig change in iJie {Subjects of .study. 
•Before the advent of Buddliisni those i\eie tli6 (Samliitas, .llrahmanas, 
Kalpasutras, Ghhanda (W’^=) Nirykta Jyotis Vyaka- 

raua ((Iramruar), Miinainsa, (Ve. Biuldhisui rose as a revolt against tho 
authority of the Vedas, so that the Budd?iisL llefuruiers lirst abolished the 
study of the Vedas ; and along with this, the slu<ly of Kalpasutra, 
Nirukta, and Mimanisa vv.-is regarded as u.'^eless lienee ilisearded. 

Further, the (Sreat Buddha-dova^did not like the spread of the Sanskrit 
language, and a degenerate langu.age supplanted Sanskrit in all the 
Buddhist Vih(ira.s; and with she fate of the (San.skrit Language, that of 
Sanskrit Grammar also was sealed." d’lie A'edas are divided into two 
portions, one treating of Jiioua the other of Karma : the 

bases of the Vedie Keligion being or knowledge, and or 

disciplinary work or jiractiee.: the Karma piejiaring and purifying 
the miml and unfolding the character so as to make the student 
fit and able to receive and appreciate lh,i; truths of higher knowledge 
lochuically known in the Aistras as Jiutiia. The object of Buddhism 
being the study of knowledgi' apart from work, such study ulunc 
became the order of the then India, steeped, as it was, in Buddhistic 
ideas; while that of or application of knowledge (,or ideas) 

to life got out of fashion in the Buddhist seminaries of learning. With¬ 
out a reference -to the capacity or eligibilit}' of the learner attempts 
were made to impart to him all the highest and most difficult truths 
of Eeligious Philosophy. 

And so, step by step,‘the ceremony of upaiiayanam gradually 
dropped out of observance, tlio intimate lelation between learning and 
firahmacharyya was disregarded, and all rules of Vedie diacipline and 
conduct werc.lost sight of, and the sacred goal of all Kurnui or practice 
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of ^?«stric work, nanjely, the gradual unfoldment of character or the 
purified mind—was foi’gotten through an illegitimate attempt to storm 
the citadel of spiritual knowledge ; which, however, is never possible 
except to one who has not submit l^ed to the discipline of Sastric work 

In such parts of the country, howe\'er, as w'ero free from the 
influeucc of Buddhism, the weakened Hindu society tried its best to 
preserve the ^Id methods of teaching. But since this period of Indian' 
history, Society has lost its unanimity as to the method of teaching "its 
sons. In the age of the Vedas, the Samhitas, Brahmanas, Kalpasutras 
and other works, ancient Hindu society had worked with one view to 
attain to the sanm end by the same methods of teaching; but at the 
approach of Buddhispi, India lost that unanimity and for ever, for 
century aftci' century has worn on and wx* have not been yet able to 
recover it. 

. * • BKAMATJIAKATJI TARKA15HUSUAN, 

Professor of Hindu. Law and Philosophy, 

(Jovernmont Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 


CAN PHYSICAL SCIENCE ENLIGHTEN MAN AS TO HIS 

DESTINY? 

The study of the physical g^jienccs has o|K!ued out to man 
a vista, wide)' far both in point of .space and of time than 
that bounded by his jearthly e.xistence, and has thus compelled him 
to take a larger view of his destiny. Can phy.sical science eii- 
lighten us as to that destiny * Has it any revelation to make 
about a mystery, to man of the gr^jatest importance, the mystery 
of Death ?—Death, which seems to be the sharp, impassable boundary- 
lino between the light of hisr present existence and the absolute dark¬ 
ness beyond ! Science has enabled man to descry the future of the 
physical wxrld, to predict occurrences that are to come about in it long 
after he shall have ended his earthly career. Has he no future, 6r is 

• his own future to remain concealed fj-otn hie view ( Is it forbidden to . 

* • 

pry into this future I Fobidden it cannot be, as he has feelings and 
aspiration’s which irresistibly lead him to yearti atler a life beyond 
the present, which cannot be satisfied by anyt^in;^ short of endless 
existence, which tell him that if his personal existence were to close 
with this life, God and the universe wivuld be to him as if they were 
not, and that it would have been better ;far, infinitely better, if he had 
not been called into being at all. The question, therefore, “ what fate 
awaits us when wo die ?” is the question of questions which man • 
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1^8 himself and all his suiroundiugs with an anxiety which (^n only 

be relieved by one answer. Is that the ansiver he receives from 

phymeal sdence ? , 

The very feet of man being abl§ to look back into the past and 
forward into the future, inspires the belief that this his present life is 
not likely to be the be-all and the end-all of his existence. And 
•when it is remembered that this wonderful capacity has .grown and is 
daily gfowing with the growth of the physical sciences, it will be 
evident how a study of these sciences is calculated to strengthen that 
belief. Here, again, strange to say, scientists are not wanting, and they 
belong chiefly to the class of workers who deal with life and its pheno¬ 
mena, who look upon a future life as an impossibility. At hrst sight 
this seems td be the inevitable conclusion from the facts of nature. 
Death is the invariable termination of all life on earth, and no trace of 
any living being as such has yet been found after the dissolution of 
fhe body. Nor has any rational being ever returned to the’ scene of 
his former existence after the eessiftiun of that existence to tell the 
tale of the c.xistonce be or she may bp leading, and thus furnish the 
most direct proof of a future life. There are descriptions, as we all 
know, of the occasional reappearance of the dead to relations, friends, 
acquaintances, or qthers, but where these descriptions arc not positive 
fabi’ications, the phenomena thtfy relate have so often been proved to 
he mere illusions of the fancy, that'we may well reject them as having 
no legitimate bearing on the present argument. We must give up all 
hope of direct proof, and look about for any indirect ones that may’ be 
found, calculated to lend probability to the belief in a future existence. 

The science which is capable of throwing any light on the 
subject, is biology. In this world there is no manifestation of mind 
except through a material organization; and the connexion between 
the mind*and that organization, or,**more properly speaking, that 
pai’t of it called the nervous system, is so intimate, the manifestations 
of the former are so closely dep'endent upon the integrity of the 
latter, and besides, the development of the former is .in such cor- . 
I’cspondonce* with the developnient of the latter, that the belief 
seems to be natural that the one, if not identical with the- other, is 
somehow evolved out of it. The question would be settled if living 
beings could be fomed de novo, i.e., independently of pre-existent living 
beings. But in the absence of such demonsiratire experiments, 
have we not, daily and hourly before our eyes, other and almost 
simtiar experiments performed for us by nature, and to a large extent 
modifiable by ourselves, which nearly demonstrate the point in 
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qaestion? We Bee,the genesis of living beings, and.we avail onr> 
selves of the laws gpveming it, to modify at our will, the character, 
physical and even mental, of beings that we* want to call into 
existence. If, even under thesa circumstances, we refuse to look 
upon the mind as having its genesis in the organism, we can only 
account for its existence there under the shadow of hypotheses beset 

with infinitely greater difficulties in the way of their acceptance. 

* • 

One of these hypotheses is, that at some period of intra-uterine 
life, the mind or the soul js bj the Creator bieathed or somehow 
introduced into the forming organism, intended to bo its temporary 
dwelling-house, or the soul having been oneo introduced into the 
first man, has part of its essence continued into successive’generations 
by the sperm-cell and the germ-ccll. The greatest stumbling-block 
in the way of ’acceptance of this hypothesis is offered by the 
Darwinian .hy’pothesis Ivhich has very nearly taken rank as a well- 
established theory. The other hypothesis is that of transmigration 
of souls, under which 'wc have to assume that spirits are floating 
about everywhere, seeking foT suitable organisms for their temporary 
habitations oitlicr from choice, or doomed to them by an unalterable 
fate, or by an iia'ovocable enrse of sonio greater being. Such an 
hypothesis would introduce the greatest confusion into the affairs 
of life, because it would do away aUogether with the law of causation, 
and shut up all scientific prevision. * “ 

So far, therefore, as.-iw cav arrive at any conclvrsiov frmnavail- 
ahle data, we have no other altejiiative thaii to accept provi¬ 
sionally the very probable hypothesis that t he mind has its genesis in the 
material organization, through and by Which it manifests itself. But be¬ 
cause so, it does not necessarily follow that it must cease to exist with 
the dissolution of that orgSumtion. In my humble opinion, jt is 
only a superficial reading of the facts of biology which seems to 
lend countenance to •the fear that with death ends all conscious 
and personal existence. We know that though the child, is dependent 
•upon the mother for its development and growth up toi a certain 
point of its existence, it becomes independent of her qfter that; 
and we do hot see any reason why the same m%y not bo the case 
with the mind or the subtler essence which thinks and feels, which 
is the trpe man, the inner man, as it has been happily called, with 
reference to the* grosser body, whose • function it is to rear up the 
spii^t euclosed within it. This ’vie^v, it cannot be denied, has the 
appearance of what is ordinarily looked upon as materialism. But 
it has the appearance only, for, we know nothing of. the ultimate 
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natufo of Jnattor, or of mind. It is true, ns^ 1ms boon stated by 
Tyndall, that “the passage from the physic^ of the brain to 
the corresponding 'facts of consciousness is unthinkable; ’’ and that 
" granted that a definite thought and that a definite molecular action 
in the brain occur simultaneously, we do not possess the intellectual 
organ, nor apparently any rudiment of the orgatj, which would 
enable us to pass, by a process of reasoning, from one to the other.” 
But it is equally true that the association between matter and mind 
is intimate, and that not only is the manifestation of the latter 
through a material machinery, but that its very birth and develop¬ 
ment .and growth seem to bo coincident with the birth and develop¬ 
ment and growth of that mucliinory. Hero .arc two dittienlties Avhieh we 
cannot; in the ]ucsenl. slate of our knowledge, reconcile with each 
other, though we ar(‘coin incod tlint there must b^' .a reconciliation 
.between them. , „ „ 

[Note by the Editor.—May Sve intervene with a word or two of 
our own ? For all practical purpose!^ following Tyndall, we may say 
that the material organisation and the ‘ inner man ’ functioning in that 
organisation are two distinct entities; that is what we actually see or 
experience. Besedos this, we .also observe, i.e., expia'icnce that although 
distinct entities, they are also cuVrclated. Now, tlio eorrolation may 
bo between an mdependent entity (or entities) and its (or their 
combined) derivatives,—products derived from it (or them). x\nd 
we may argue that by the law of conservation of energy, the derived 
product may continue to exist—even after tlio dissolution of the 
entity or entities that gave it birth, although only at the expense of 
i,e., the transformation of the old materials. But this as we have 
seen, supposes the two as mvInnUy convertible forms of energy. 
That is, ave must under suitable arrangainents be able to convert one 
form of energy into another and rice versa in order that we may be 
justified in saying that although, the original* has disappeared, the 
product survives and would conlinuo to survive. . In the case of the 
sun (in relation to particular objects) and the shadotv, there is nc 
mntnality, there is no real correlation ;—we can no doubt alter the 
character of the shadow by modifying the arrangements in connection 
with the sun and the particular objects aforesaid. But the shadow 
won’t survive in the absence of the originals; the shadow' is not a 
transformed form of energy,— such that it obey's the law of correlation. 
In this case, the dissolution of the original arrangement would mean 
the of the derived arrangement. Therefore, for a paiticular 

.iQpaef ijttaniCestation to survive, we must satisfy ouraqlves on two 
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jwiHts—that it is a form of energy which cxwM he evolred onfc 
of another form of tinergy; and secondly, that cotild alno in its turn 
under suitable arrangements give birth to its coifelated energy —the 
original energy. If, then, on the dissolution of the material organisa¬ 
tion, the inner man, i e., the thinking, feeling and willing principle 
(aasuming it to have derived its origin from that organisation—as 
a sort of coyi-elated manifestation or form of energy) must continue 
to exist, it could only be at the expense of the first, or original form 
of energy—namely, the material organisation. But then arises the 
difficulty,—Could the thinking principle itself give birth to matter, a 


material organisation ? does it, in fact, obey the law of correlations, 
the law of correlated energies, the law of conservation of energy ? 
If not, we cannot argue from the mere fact of the veiy intimate 
association bctwom matter and mind that such association (not yet 
reaching the'> Mtat(‘ of correlation in the scientific sense of the term), 
would of itself make for the s\n vi\al, i.f., continued existence of the 
“derived" princii)Ie—the thinking principle in man. Further, 
that there is a strictly scientific correlation between mind 
and inattei', such that iniml-oncrgy emd<l under proper aiTangements 
be (ransforinod, /.c.. converted into matter, and matter into mind’: 

r* ^ 

there is another and to our mind not a very small difficulty. The 
difficulty is this. Different forms of energy, science' teaches us, are 
continually passing one into anotlier ynder fixed laws—the laws of 
(piantitative equivalence: and, therefore, Ihe permanently continued 
existence of any particular form of energy is altogether out of the- 
question. Assuming, then, that the thinking principle in man (after 
having, under the law of conservation qf energy, once oome to exist) 
could under the same law survive, where is the hope of the 
permanently continued existence of that form of energy—in other 
words, of the immortality of thj&t principle ? Lastly, if the*thinking 
principle survives under the law of conservation of energy, (at the 
expense of,—the conversion of a 'particular amount of pre-existent 
form of energy), we must, under the name lau), admit the-independent 
existence not of one but of both forms of energ}', thp •' material' 
energy, and. the thinking energy ; for the question qf correlation only 
concerns itself only with the law of equivaleiiie, assuming their 
pre-existence. The law of correlation assumes in fact, the truth 
of two hadependent lorms of, energy and shows only that given 
a certain amount of one, we can convert it into a fixed amount 
of the other. The question of absolute existence of both manitesta- 
tions of both forms is assumed and admitted. Arguing along these lines 
of thought, one is tempted to say, though it is not for us to.degmatise,- 
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tfa«b .it is f^fer to ^Mrovisionally accept the hypothesis thfit the 

tntUi ahont mind and matter is not really of%coj^relation bat rather 
of such inter-relation as exempUHed in what in Mathematics 
(Mechanics) is called a system of absolutely independent Motors 
^ing and re-acting upon one another, such that any impressed change 
in one would lead to some changes in the others and lead, there- 
' fore, to an altered working of that system. The material organisation 
nifd the thinking organisation may, therefore, be supposed to form 
a whole system, the embodied man being such system, who is equally 
responsive to any scimulas fi-om without or from Avithin, and there¬ 
fore continually showing evidence of action and re-action in the 
component parts of the s 3 ^steln. The disappearance of the system 
would pot,‘ mnnof, on this hypothesis, mean the extinguishment 
of the ahsolwlely independent parts—but only tlje extinguishment 
of the whole as a system. This leaves room for the pre-existence i\nd 
post-existence of the thinking principle, for when the death of the 
system as system is not synonymous with any real death of the parts. 
-—Editor, Dawn.} 

In this view, death ceases to be the great bugbear it has always 
been, striking terror into the stoutest hearts. Eightly understood, it 
is no more than the severance of the umbilical cord of present relation¬ 
ships which binds ma’^. to mdther earth. The cultivation of the 
physical sciences conclusively shows that there is no limit to man’s 
progress in knowledge, and necessarily no limit to the development 
of his whole being, except what is imposed by the conditions of his 
existence on our planet. His knowledge would increase with the 
increase of his years, but then his race would multiply so fast that 
the earth would be insnfficidnt to accommodate them. And more¬ 
over, a time will come Avheu the resources and capabilities of the 
earth iteelf w'ill become .so exhausted that it shall fail to supply 
him with fresh data for the enlargement of the sphere of his 
knowledge. In other words, physical science'has made it .plain that 
this earth cannot be his eternal abode. Death should, therefore, be 
hailed as -the blessed event which frees him from the trammels of' 
his existence in this world, in which, all things remaining the same, 
his individual progress must necessarily come to be more and more 
limited till it will cease altogether; and ushers him into a higher 
mdrtenoe in which, his experience gathered in this life tells him^^ that 
under new tmd improved conditions he may enter on a career of 
never-ending progress. 

/ A future life, in other words, the continuity of the life begun 
rempves ell tb^. anomaly that would otherwise mar the harmony 
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of the universe. ':The denial of a future life,” as.has.been vei^ 

truly said by Algei^ “ introduces discord, grief, and despair in eveiy 

direction, and, by making each step of advanced culture the ascent 

to a wider survey of tantalizing glory and experienced sorrow, aa 

welt as the preparation for a greater fall and a sadder loss, turns 

faithful affection and heroic thought into * blind furies slinging flame.' 

Unless imm()rtality be true,” continues he, “ man appears^ a dark 

riddle, not made for that of which he is made capable and desirous: 

everything is begun, nothing ended the facts of the present scene 

are unintelligible; the plainest analogies are violated; the delicately- 

rising scale of .existence is broken off abrupt; our best reasonings 

concerning the chara<jtcr and designs of God, also concerning the 

implications of our own being and experience, are futile; and the 

soul’s proud faculties tell glorious lies as thick as stars." 

Indeed, *it is oitl^^ a future life which can account for and satisfy 
the irresistible and inextinguishable instincts implanted in man,^ 
his longing for life, his love of off-spring,f his sense of justice, his 
progressive capability of encorTipassing time, past, present and future. 
It is only the assumption of a future life which enables us to take 
a correct, a just, J>ecau8e a comprehensive, view of Creation. Arid 
thus the belief in a future life helps in clearing hp the mystery of 
the existence of Evil,—a mystery which has beep a puzzle to all 
thinking men in all ages, whichTias led the unthinking to entertain 
doubts about the absolute goodness of the Creator, and which has 
furnished the sceptic with excuses for denying his very existence* 
With a never-ending life before him man- sees a beneficent meaning 
in the universe, is assured that he, has a destiny which it is in his 
power to make either happy and glorious or miserable and ignoble, 
and that towards the fulfi|pient of that destiny the whole universe 
is ready to act in concert with hftn, if he will but wish it, * * 

* Cuvier said on hie •death-bed: “l,had great thinga still to do. All was ready 
in my head.” What man of science, what man of action in any line of life, u thwe, 
of whom this mi^ht &ot be said ? What man, not abs^utely thoughtless, is there who 
*wiU not feel, when about to take his departure from this world, that he had many great 
and good things still to do 1 No man, unless an idiot, can say at the time pf death that 
he has done all that could be done, that is, has left nothing undone- 

i* Unless the universe is a delusion, parental love serves ^ the unerring index of the 
love which the Creator has for his creatures. If co-ezistent with the othw instiaots 
whiob. lead to progressive development and thus point to futurity, parents iovu would 
afford one of the strongest proofs of immorMlity. Whether this view postulates 
immortality to the brutes, is more Uiah can be determined with any degree of poritivity 
from data at present available. The evolution of this affective prindple, progressing 
witii the rise in the soale of bangs, and attaining its culmination of rational developaent 
is mao alone, is a signifiouit faot, whidifahould not be lost si(|^t ot in this inq^uiiy. 



wofds of an able reviewer of the Positive Fhilosioj^j'of 
1C jOoihte---^ philosophy which has gone fal* beyond agnosticism, 
sold has taken the position of an emphatic protest against 
idl belief in a creative intelligence as opposed to all progress,—^these 
•words of the reviewer appear to me so applicable and appropriate to 
‘our present argument, and presents such a masterly refutation in a 
condensed form of atheistic sophisms, that I cannot resist the 
tehsptation of quoting them; 

“ Had the opinions,” says he, “ we have been combating been 
maintained by those rash speculators, who are permitted at distant 
intervals to disturb the triinquillity of the religious world, we should 
not have allowed tbeui to interfere with our^ But when a work of 
profound science, marked with great acuteness of reasoning, and con¬ 
spicuous for the highest attributes of intellectual power—when such a 
work records the dread sentiment, that the uniVerse displays, no proofs 
of an all-directing mind, and records it too as the deduebiou of unbias¬ 
ed reason, the appalling note falls upon the ear as like the sounds of 
desolation and death. The life-blood of the affections stands frozen in 
its strongest and most genial current, and reason and feeling hub 
resume their ascendancy, when they have pictured the consequences 
of 80 frightful a delusion. If map is thus an orphan at his birth, and 
an outcast in his destiny; if knowledge is to be his punishment and 
not his pride: if all his incellectual achievements are to perish with 
him ill the dust: it the brief tenure of his being is- to be renounced 
amid the w’reck of vain desires, of blighted hopes, and of bleeding 
affections—then in reality, as well as in metaphor, is life a dream.” 

To conclude: it is only by a systematic study of the physical 
universe, the universe which is cognisable by the physical senses that 
he ^nda the universe a cosmos, a well-ordered harmonious whole, with 
Uie impress of a directing intellgence throughout; and not a chaos 
holding eternal anarchy, and chance governing* all. The contempla- 
tann of the universe under the guidance of such study, brings the 
human mind in contact” with a Mind which is like itself but indnitely 
transcending it in all its attributes. Aud thus the mind of man is 
revealed to him by the light of physical science as formed in the image 
qf the Divine Mind. The study of the physimil universe, is, in point 
pi foct, .the study of the Divine Mind in certain of its manifoetatioiM. 
S’hese inanifestatiuns serve a *purpose, the purpose of educating a 
certain order of rational creatures of which man forms perhaps'the 
type. ■ Whether there are beings, Pure lutdligences, who ere 
qf tl^ pfej'siofd iinirej-se for their <a%in and deveiopmsMt 


t an4 growth, we catinet tell But that creatures like manure so depen¬ 
dent, there is amplt^ ei^idence to prove. For such creatures, the stuffy 
of the physical universe must be essential. The fact oST physical laws being 
verifiable, the fact of physical phenomena being reproducible by a due 
errangement of thmr causal conditions, or at least capable of prediction 
by calculation, affords the unchangeable basis on which the human ^ 
mind can take its stand for positive certainty in all its invest^ationa 
Thus, physical science strengthens the faith that is in us in the uni¬ 
formity of nature, which, being rightly interpreted, means the faithful¬ 
ness of the Creator to his creatures, by furni.sliing it with the 
evidence of things not seen ; and. so physical science teaches that 
that faith has been .implanted in us to give us assuraneg of the rea¬ 
lization of things hoped, for. 

Mabexdra Lal Sircar. * 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGION ACCORDING TO THE BI8HIS: 
VI.~ THE ELEMENTS OP MIND-TRAINING. 

[ Coiiiinuful from. pa(jt 17, Vul. V. ] 

Our last arfScle on the subject was devotgd to explaining 
in .'some detail liow the Western 'Scientist seeks, to counteract the 
-various influences and suggestiou.s o4i the impure hi’iinau mind, when 
he is engaged in truth-investigation with the help of such mind itself. 
We showed tliaftlie ftoiintoractive agency adopted by him is the 
method of veritication. That is to say, tlie trained man never trusts 
fully to the ideas, views, suggestions, tlieories or explanations which come 
to him in his study of any pheuomeirti; hut what he does is this—he 
makes fresh observations either direetly or by means of experiments, 
makes new combinations, n6w J.rial.s and thus tests the tru±h of the 
original explanation. 

In this >vay he controls, uses and directs his ruiud, and a hahi^ of 
constant testing, *of constant mental watchfulness, which comes from 
‘subjecting every explanation, suggestion, idea or theory of bis mind to 
the test of fresh experience, fresh trials, new combinations, is to him a 
great spiritual discipline, a great factor in his#mind-controI. How 
many of us would in this way weigh our conclusions and deliver our 
judgments! Our judgments and conclusions in every-day life a;te of 
the most slip-shod kind; they utmost ca’ses record merely our own pre¬ 
judices, biases, pre-conceived notions, beliefs, and what not! Yet the 
truth-seeker is he who never accepts as true any suggestions of his mind, 
however strongly felt, unless she -could take stejw to v^fy them by 
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of new experiences, observations and. experitnents. “The 
ubderatanding is naturally forwaid, not only to feam its knowledge by 
variety (which tndkes it skip over one to get speedily to another part 
of knowledge) but also eager to enlarge its views by running too fast 
into general observations and conclusions, without a due examination 
of particulars enough whereon to found those general axioms. Such 
theories built upon narrow foundations stand but weakly, and if they 
fall not of themselves, arc at least very hard to be supported against 
the assaults of opposition. One or two particulars may suggest hints 
of enquiry and they do well to take those hints; but if they tum 
them into conclusions and make them presently genenal rules, they are 
forward, int^eed, but it is only to impose on thenjselves by propositions 
assumed for truth without sufficient warrant., When this is not done, 
but men take up the principle in this or that science upon credit, 
inclination, interest, etc., in haste without due examination and most 
unquestionable proof, they lay a trap for themselves and as much as 
in them lies, captivate their umiorstandings to mistake falsehood and 
error.” {Lovlces Coiuluct of the Under\itandvag, 2 ip. 59—60, and 48, 
Fowler’s Edition). 

This method of verification is, it is evident, a Complete check to 
tho vagaries of .the mind when it seeks to establish principles for the 
explanation of evdnts and phenoiicana, and is therefore a most im¬ 
portant factor in the art of mind-control. Having said so much in 
general terms, we proceed to explain and show* that the scientific 
method, if properly understootl, gives us most important results as to the 
methods of mind-control for purposes of truth-discovery. We have 
said that the scientist in adopting the method of verification has to 
correctly observe facts, devise experiments and hit upon (what appears 
to ^im . at the moment) the most^^prbhahle theories (which he then 
verifies by the above observations and experiments). An analysis 
of these three separate processes would show that not one of them is 
possible to the uncontrolled mind. For even in observation, as 
Fai-aday says, “ the force of temptation which urges us to seek foi 
such evidence and appearances as are in favour of our desires and to 
disregard those which oppose them is wonderfully great. In place of 
practising wholesale self-abnegation we receive as friendly that 
which agrees with, and we resist with dislike that which opposes us.” 
(Lectures on Education, 1854). The principle of verification declares 
Uiat no theory, explanation, belief or suggestion could he finally accepted 
unless it is .subjected to the test of fresh, observed &Gts, hut the' 
nntrttui^j unoontrolied mind takes account only of such, fisustsi, eveuto 
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or phenomena as comport with a pre-conceived theory or notion, and 
so it wanders in a napst.vicious circle. Thus, the impure human mind 
misleads us by suggesting theories and explanations*which agree with 
our prepossessions or prejudices, tyad also by inducing us to overlook 
facts which do not support or confirin our beliefs or theories. But the 
method of artificial observation or experiment gives more certain 
results to the Western truth-seeker. In observation, then, we must 
practise a certain amount of control over our desires and feelings. 
The truth-investigator is placed in a most unenviable position ; he must 
combine in himself the most opposite qualities. He must bo at once 
partial and impartial: he must be partial to his beliefs “ must have 
confidence, in fact, in the truth of his theories, and j'et ho must have 
that candour and flexibility of miml which would enable him to 
accept unfavourable results and abandon mistaken views ” (Jevons’ 
Prioiciples of ^ciener, It is clear then that in the pursuit of 

truth by th*e method of verification, the truth-seeker’s mind is being* 
continually put to a severe discipline ? his habits of irresponsible think¬ 
ing and partial observation, qi’e being continually weeded out; his 
likes and dislikes are being continually weighed in the balance, and 
he soon comes to recognise that likes and dislikes, apart from the 
tfuth, mark but a low stage of human evolution. Thqjg, we arrive at 
a grand truth in all sciences including the spiritual, ihat the forces of 
likes and dislikes, attachment and aversion to particular facts, events 
or phenomena must bo completely nentrali.sed or conquered before the 
revelation of truth in relation to those phenomena is possible. As 
(Sri-Kinshna says in the G/to (Chap. VII. 27). 

?rrfs?T xncwpr ii 

The purport of which is tjiat through the domination of, the 
contraries, vh., likes and dislikes, all sentient existences become 
subject to the forces of*error: and the necessary corollary to the above 

truth is (vide Gita'V. 19.) 

• • • 

^ ii’r; i ^ 
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[ The purport of which is that the Master’s mind has mastered the 
forces,* aversion and attachment to things, and is in equilibrium, 
which is the state in which the Truth stands revealed. This state, free 
from’ all taint is the state technically known as Brahman. Therefore, 
do they realise the state of Brahman.] 






Tim ftn^jsis of the nipthods of physical science hns I’eveal^ to 
' u« i(^ ttjosb striking fact about the inner or spiritjual condition of the 
naan who would most successfully investigate the truth, whether in the 
realms of material or of spiritual science. We have shown that the 
truth suggests itself most readily to him who combines in himself 
the contradictory virtues of confidence in and indifference to his 
■ beliefs and theories, and we have suggested also that the above state 
which is, accoi'ding to the Gita., the state of or equilibrium, which 
is the state of freedom fivnn all taint, is also a 2’ostfiw state, technically 
known as the Brnhmankood In another article we would deduce 
another, and a most important lesson from our analysis of the Western 
meth(Ml of truth-investigation. 


Editor. 


. PHYSICAL SCIENCE IN THE NINETEENTH CBNJPURY. 

The conception of all existence as merely, to nse the words of 
the late Professor Blackie, a grand ovr)lution of self-detcnniin'ng 
Reason, a conception which .alone can*make the world intelligiblt, 
lends a sort of remoter charm to the subject before us and 
brings out the two points of view from which rcientific progress 
may be looked al.^ For, in the firi^t place, while the main interest of 
an investigat ion iulo the progre.^js of the physical sciences like Phy.sic.s 
and Chemistry turns upon the extent of man’.s command over “the 
silent Natures breathing lilc,' (to use the poet's words in a slightly 
different sense), of his power of utilising, for purposes of his own 
material comforts, the hidden forces of Nature, “ their glorious tasks in 
silence perfecting”, (Mathew Arnold), that of an investigation into the 
progress of sciences like Ctenlogy and Astronomy turns upon the 
contribution to the individual Reason’s knowledge of the manifesta¬ 
tions' of the “ Absolute, self-existent,Vlf-energising, self-determining 
Reason.” Indeed if, as the late groat Poet-lanreate says, “to one 
far-bff Divine Event the whole creation moves,” such a consummation 
can only mean, (at the risk of being somewhat prosaic), a moat 
perfect knowledge (and application) of all the forces at work in God’s 
Universe and Crention. Viewed in this light, indeed, ‘the study 
of science has on absorbing charm and becomes indispensable to 
every creature of God who at all cares to know the glory of his 
God, revealed equally in— 

" * * * the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man:—" 
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in ftll things of the mighty world of sense.” . Perhaps tjie true man 
of science whom trfie'poet upbraids with the knowledge only of cold* 
material laws disenchanting the world of all* its lovely visions 
feels more keenly than the poet himself does “ the sense sublime 

“ Of something . . . deeply interfused, 

* • * , « 

• A motion and a spirit, that impels • , 

All thinking things, all objects of .all thought, 

And rolls through all things,”* 


The present*subject, therefore, while its interest is heightened, 
has its treatment rendered too difficult within the Jimits of a 
short article like the present. We, would, therefore, take a cursory 
glance at the progress of the sciences during a period from the 
coinmenceincht of \\*hrch the very birth of scientific progress 
may bo said to date. Indeed, it seems that once freed by the 
revolutions of the Renaissance and Reformation at the close of the 
Middle Ages and the great* revolutionary upheavals of the close of 
the 18th century, from the trammels of an undeveloped civili-sation, 
of crude political* and social conditions, the mind of man could turn 
freely to the physical world outside^ so that by tli^ opening of the 
19th century scientific progress takes it rise. Wj*th this preface, we 
proceed very shortly, indeed, to review tl*e progress of the sciences in 

the following ordo,r:— • 

• 

I. Geology and Paleontology. 

II. Biology. 

III. Astronomy. 

IV. Physics and Chemistry. 

I. Up till the advent of 4he nineteenth century people had a 
deep-rooted and an ^unquestioning belief in the accuracy of the 
theoiy of the Noachiau Deluge, ‘de.scribed in the Old Testament &h 
^ sufficient to account for the many perplexjpg geological revelations 
that began to crop up occasionally. These were (1^ discovery of 
fossils imbedded miles deep in rocky strata; (2) discovery *of bones of 
prehistoric animals in caves in England ; (3) disibvery in 1802 of a 
great mammoth imbedded in Siberian ice and other similar revelations. 
The tee\)le murmur of Buffon, Hutton, Goethe and a few others was 
drowned in the eloquence of, the prevailing theory which promptly 
accounted for those stmnge geological phenomena by the supposition 

* 
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tliBtf; during jbbe deluge the surface of the earth became as paste in 
which fossils and higher forms of life sank ; that* the caves in which 
ri»e bCnes of the Extinct animals ^vere found were formed by gases 
from their decaying flesh which made bubbie-like cavities in the 
plastic clay before it hardened into stone. It hardly seems at this 
distance of time possible for us to conceive with a degree of defi¬ 
niteness or precision how it was that the world was sp crude in its 
id^ as the above description w'ould indicate ; but the above statement 
of fimt is amply borne out by oven a cursory reference to standard works 
(m the subject discussed. 


It was not till the opening of the nineteenth "century that the 
feeble murmur set up against the theory of universal catastrophism 
and occasional deluges gained in strength through the researches of 
eminent scientists, among whom may be mentioned 'Lamarck, Cuvier, 
fiuckland, Smith, Lyell, Charpentier, and Agassiz. The observations 
of Lamarck upon the bones of pra-historic monsters followed up by 
those of Cuvier and Buckland and by several American scientists 
established the indisputable fact that numbers of mammoth qua¬ 
drupeds and other vertebrates (whose resemblance may still be t raced 
to several tropical animals) peopled the e.arth it» l?j'-gone ages; and 
they pointed tei ihe iMConoeivablo swoop of time since life appeared 
on this planet. ' 


The next great geological trpth came fi-oiu the observations of 
Lyell which revolutioni.sed the popular theory by lu.s discovery that 
the testimony of Nature in her rock-w'vit-pages showed how life 
persisted from age to age thoqgh sometimes destroyed by occasional 
sinking of land. 

But perhaps the most important fact established in geology is 
that of the Glacial Epoch or epochThis was first discovered by 
Charpentier and Agassiz from a hint from a chamois-hunter Perrandin 
and.it has since accounted for many' hitherto perj)lexing problems of 
geology. 

And so, step by step, lias science been able to remove many of 
the mysteries of by-gone ages, exploding erroneous theories. • 

II. We pass on now to the biological revelations of the pre¬ 
ceding century which kept pace with the discoveries in geology, and 
paleontology. Th^se revelatiohs turn upon the grand central fact of 
the tbeoiy of the transmutation of species developing afberw'ards into 
the JEvolutipn Thewy, by the middle of the last, century. At the 
of that centuiy, however, the theory of transmutation of 
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specie? was boldly put forward by Lamarck in the teeth pf all opposi* 
tion; and bis hints ^eve, though feebly, followed up by Buffon the great 
naturalist, Goethe the poet, and the rhyming philosopher Erasmus 
Darwin. The theory, however, tjiet with universal opposition which 
was not overcome till by the middle of the last century. Charles 
Darwin began to work at it and returned from his trip round the 
world undertaken for the study of natural phenomena, convinced of the 
truth of the Evolution Theory. In 1844, Darwin prepared a digest 
of his theory and presented it to his friend. Sir Joseph Hooker, who 
X'eceived it with sympathy. To Professor Asa Gray, the great American 
Botanist, he also wrote on the subject of evolutions, outlining the 
theory. Before the publication of his theory, however, Darwin received 
a paper from a young naturalist, Alfred Russell Wallace, (wto for many 
years had been stu^ying’lifc in the Malays Archipelago) whose conclu¬ 
sions were the,same as,those reached by Darwin. It was now decided, 
that the papers of both Darwin and Russell were to be brought out 
simultaneously and they were submitted to the Liunasan Society at its 
annual meeting in 1858. Aboul^a year and a half later Darwin published 
his “ Origin of Species,” which finally established the theory of Evolution 
and was promptly followed by such etninent scientists as Herbert 
Spencer (who, by the way, had, before Darwin published his work, 
arrived at the identical conclusion^ through philosophical deductions 
which wore published in 1857), ^^allaco, Prof. !A.sa Gray, J. H. 
Huxley, Sir Charles Lyell, Sir Joseph Hooker, John Tyndall and Ernst 
Haeckel of Germany. Thus, the great theory of evolution was estab-. 
hshed, and it is now of almost universal acceptance in the intellectual 
world. 

III. Lot us now pass on to A.stronomy which, in its character of a 
modern science, had its birth in the closing decades of the eighteenth 
century. Since the time that Hersofeel discovered Uranus, the science of 
Astronomy has progressed by leaps and bounds having its study facilitated 
by improvements in telescopes, by the spectroscope, by photography, by 
the invention of tlie hcliometer and other scientific discoveries and 
inventions; so that not only can we* now verify for oumelves the 
existence of. millions upon millions of stars, but we are able to measure 
their distance, calculate their size, and, what i^m^'ro wonderful, to 
ascertain the chemical composition of the flaming sons or luminous 
stars that*keep eternal vigil, though millions of miles away. 

• 

Among other but ^ no less important achievements in the depart¬ 
ment of Astronomy .may be mentioned (1) the star-charting of the 
heavens, in which more than d00)0CM),000 stars are placed with a degree 
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Df i<eodered possible by photography; (2) the disooveiy;,, with 

ithe help of the spectroscope, that the nebula was composed of 
great masses of glowing gases; (3) the discovery of double stars and 
of dark stars; (4) the discovery of dihe planet, Neptune. These form 
a chapter in scientific revelation worthy the achievements in any other 
smence. 


, ir. Lastly, we pass on to the domain of Physics and Chemistry, 
In Physics the two grand truths of the Law of the Conservation 
of Energy and of the Undulatoi’y Theory of Light are alone worthy 
the achievements of the preceding centuries. While in Chemistry 
the establishment of the Atomic Theory by John Dalton followed by 
Sir Humphry Davy with his decomposing voltaic battery has made 
the progress of the science of Chemistry sure in^ the future. 

Thus, the savants of the 19th century turned page after page of 
* the great book of Nature and found a key' to each of its manifold 
hieroglyphic characters impenetrable to the ages preceding, “ finding ” 
(as it wore, if we only understood it), “ tongues in trees, books in 
running brooks, sermons in stones,” and in evciy object of Nature: 
while giving promise of a nearer approach to that final revelation of 
the infinite unfoldings of the Infinite Reason tj which the whole 
human consciousness seems intended " to move.”* 


Radhakumud Mukeiuee. 


8RI GHAITANYA AND HIS MESSAQE.-Vl. 

[ Gontinuecl from page S37, Vol. III.] 

Pupilage. 

And Nimai proved by no means an unworthy pupil. Grave in 
'his deportment, submissive to his Preceptors, diligent in his studies 
He was at the same time the most keen-witted of scholars. So keen 
was His intellect, so strong His common sense, so "powerful His 
reoei^ive and retentive faculties that He had nothing but praise 
' from His teachers; that though only nine, He was considered to be quite 
boy-genius. His Pi'eoeptors were Vishnu-Pandit and Sudaraana- 
Pandit 


* 1 would iavite mj readen to look up another arUcIe entitled '^Thp Material 
Triumplu of Science” which appeaiM in thia Journal ao far back aa May, 1897, (Vol. I., 
Mo. 8.), whwe the wonderful applioationa Of trutha diaoovered by nineietath century 
aoiflnoe have been given in greater detail, while the preae&t article oonoema itaeif menw 
trutha t^maeivea. Furthw, in the Aoguat, 1901,'number of Ttu Atrna, the 
'.;iouhlect elaborated with greater wetdth of detafi.—Bi K. M. 

’ '■ ' O'! 
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■ At this time Jagannath thought initiating Niraai into the 
. m^sfaeines of Brahmapistn. So, on an ^auspicious day* Nivnai was 
.shaved on the head and the oehraceous garl^ (^rPniTTO^') was 
put on His person. Old Jagannath whispered into his young ears 
> the seeds of the eternal cult—the Gayatri mantram—which has 
been called the Mother of the Vedas; .and with this spiritual 
possession, young Nimai burst forth like the morning sun, staff and. 
bowl in hand* to proclaim the glory of Brahnmcharyya to hiMnanj^iy. 
Brahmacharyya or the asceticism of pupilage is a godly institution 
of the land. It is a pity that its esoteric .significance is not known 
to a great many of us. If we once conld revive it in spirit, the 
occupation of writers on Ethics .nnd IMorals and the need for the 
Higher Training Societies would be gone. Half the •evils which ' 
the present-day student life is heir to would v.'mish. Brahnnvcharyya 
enforces austere Asceticism in actual life, enjoins absolute submission 
and venerktion to Gums or the spiritual teachoi's. Discipline is the 
young student’s food and (bink—ayv, the air bo inhale.s. 

One striking event occuiTcd during Nimai’s initiation. He 
groaned and raved and then fell into a trance. During the trance 
. His body was found lo be one blaze ol‘ light and tears copiously 
trickled down* HSs cheeks. His demeanour .struck tlic by-standers 
with majestic awe. They thought that some celestial Being, had 
taken possession of His body. .So^ue imagined that^Hc was none other 
than Krishna Himself. From this time*some began to call Him Gour- 
Hari. • , 

Nimai’s trances became more frccjucnt; but llis parents begafi 
to look upon them not as the doing.s of the Evil spirit but as the effect 
of Divine Inspiration. He looked .ofte blaze of light when that 
inspiration was on Him and He uttered words with the gravity of a 
Prophet. In such state He «oinmandcd Sachi to abstain from taking 
boiled rice on the eleventh lunar day. On a different occasion, He gave 
out with a considerable degree of mysterionsness that He was going to 
leave her so far ag His physical self was concerned and would return in 
* the fulness of* time, that she was to nnrSe what remained as the. 
body of her son. Thereafter, as He bowed down to hei’ He fell 
into a trance. 

# 

On regaining consciousness Nimai looked qu’ j a different Being 
altogether. In fact H6 came back to His former boyish state. The 
metamorphosis* was so remarkable that. His biographer Murari narrates 
it in' his Kv/i'cha and makes it the basis of some philosophical 
speculations. ‘ 

Jagapnath was now y^y happy as Nimfti was pursuing His* 
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studies to the satisfnction of everybody. Jagannath inwardly pm/ed 
to the Lord of All-Mercies to grant Niinai a long life and make Him 
a good Grifii (^householder;. Jagannath did not live long to see the 
fruit of his supplications. 

When Niniai was cloven years old, His father was prostrated 
with a severe attack of fever of which he died. Nimai now wept 
, like any ordinary child saying; “ Father! from to-day I am deprived 
of taking the name of father!”—an exclamation th<? full force of 
which is intelligible only to those wlio have lost a father. 


With the departure of Jagannath from this world, the home looked 
empty for a while in poor Sachi's eyes. She bitterly felt her loneliness 
in this world such as a Hindu widow and Hindu widow alone could feel. 
But the call^of duty must be obeyed inspitc of the emotions. These most 
. be stifled and Duty dischai-god. Nirnai was’now barely twelve years 
old. As the surviving parent, it was Sachi’s snpfeme ^obligation to 
'nurse Him and rear Him up as a mother siiould. But she w.'is absolute¬ 
ly without means, thoiigli her wanto were very few, indeed. Some one was 
needed who might exercise paternal supervision overNimai’s education. 
Such a one was found in the teacher Gangadas who at the date of 
our narrative kept a Sanskrit school in the vicinity of Nimai’s home^ 
The matter was cjuietly settled by Sachi who took hver her Boy to the 
Professor and with tearful eyc.s asked the generous Professor to take 
charge of the intellectual well-being of her orphan son. The Professor 
consented and Nimai made a profound bow to him. Then, with the 
expi'ession, " Do thou thrive in learning,” he admitted Nimai into his 
academy. 

Nimai soon made wonderful progress there. Ho mastered in no time 
Sanskrit Grammar and was ab‘le*to write a book on that difficult subject 
while He was not yet twenty. Nimai was the prince of students, 
and in His intellectual pursuit He gave the lie to the saying, “ all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Those were essentially 
His laborious days which Ho spent in the clcisters of the academy 
and His only recreation was to eat at home and talk to His ma’ 
(mother). He hod bid hn eternal adieu to play and sport of every 
description. This part of His life affords a model for our students for 
imitation and guidance. 

In those days culitue was'regarded as of no avail unless a student 
took to Logic. Nimai seems to have leanit that Art also. Jt is a 
|nty that owing to Nimai’s oyoung age and other circumstances, He 
did iiot attract much attention from His professors, but among his 
ii^oW'Stttdents He was the observed of all observers, of whom 
litighunaf^, the fixture author of Didhitie, \v(is one. In fact, Paghunatha 
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was charmed with the fine intellect of his class-fellow. This was not 

however all. On the road or on the river side, in bathing time or in 
the cool breeze, Nimai was always a keen controversialist among the 
student community and His conmianding superiority as a contro¬ 
versialist secured for Him their approbation and esteem. Nimai 
became a thorn by the side of Raghunatha. The lustre of His genius 
quenched that qf Raghunatha’s. Nimai took up Logic in right e%rnest 
and commenced writing a commentary upon it. Raghunatha also did 
the same with the object of being counted as the first logician of the 
world. With what object Nimai’s commentary was written Heaven 
alone knows. Wlmn, however, the two students discussed the respec¬ 
tive merits of their commentaries, Raghunatha was so ashaiped of his 
own production*<hnd was so struck by the superiority of his rival that 
he actually burst iutio tears. Raglnmatha’s was a fearful disappoint¬ 
ment which fwind vent in tears. The fact of the matter was that 
Raghunatha’s work was diffuse and verbose, while Nimai’s was terse 
and concise and appeared to be the jn'ocluction of a much superior 
intellect. Nimai was too goncrems to take advantage of His rival’s 
discomfiture. So, consoling Raghunatha in the best way he could. 
He flung His own ^production in the river, exclaiming that Logic 

was an unjwoductlve and barren art and deserved that fhte. 

• ^ 

So it really was, and I would ajjk our student generation to take 
note of our Ijord’s remark, 'rhey are a ell aware that Loeic does 

► C' 

little towanls the acciuisition of knowledge, In Europe, Logic led the 
mind to move in a “ vicious eirolo ” as Auguste Ct>mte phrased it. In 
India, Nyaya was not merely a formal art, as formulated by Whateley, 
but comprehended Material Logic alsg. • But formal or material, 
or both combined, Nyaya with all its usefulness interferes with the 
growth of knowledge. It giveg the palm of superiority to Deduction, 
smothering Induction. It preveuts^all Observation and Experiment¬ 
ation for the discovery of phy.sical laws or truths. It despises Natural 
Philosophy as an unworthy object of pursuit. 

From the day 'that Nimai flung away Hii commentary on Logic 
He bade farewell to that Art and with it* to the academy also. ’ 

One word niore before we close this chapter. In His student 
life, Nimai used to be very harsh to the Vuislmava wir aunity. Like 
Saul before his conversion, Nimai was a moral persecutor of the 
followers o'f Vaislwavism. People who tgike Him for an Avatara say 
that Ho .was always so towards,Hi8 own people as His life amply 
shows.’ 

Bulloram Mullick; 

• . Late of tlie SuboTiUnate Jxidical Service. 
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an .INFANT BIABEIAOE vet'sm DEFEBRED MABBIAOE: 
QUESTION OF LEGISLATIVE BEMSDISS—I. 

[ By a Bengalee Christian.] 

[ We jmfponG to discim the questuyn of Infant Ma't'Hage v. 
Befe’n'cd Man iagr in this and subsequent issues. Both' pros 
' and cons ought to be discussed and tvc would invite our readers to 
sbnd ils contributions on the subject. — Ed. Dawn.] 

Jiveiy Eiiglishinuu must be painfully impressed with the evils that 
attend the custom of deferred marriage, if not sometimes ready to doixbt 
whether iufaut marriage may not be the less of two evils. It is certainly 
not ill India only, that parents choose the life partuei’s'of their children. 
Over the greater part of Europe young people have, we suspect, little 
practical choice in tlie mutter. 'J'hey marry those who are selected for 
them by their purent.s, and upon a broad survey of the general results, 
* he must be a bold man who will aftirm that deferred m&rrifige and the 
unrestricted freedom of choice between the sexes, produce a larger amount 
of happiness and morality in the community, us a wliole, than early 
marriages contracted muler the sole'wili of the jtarents, while there is over 
in the background, that terrible leprosy of which we are so slow to speak, 
and are so desirous to forget.— Stalesnian, 1887. 

The subject scloctod for. discus-sion in this paper* runs as 
follows:—Should* Governinciit be asked lor a law allowing the 
marriages of Hindu infants, soleinnizod without,the intelligent consent 
of both parties which have been hi no way ratiticil by them after¬ 
wards, to be voided at the request of one or both of the partie.s, 
especially in cases w'herc one or both have cetised to be Hindu.s i 

The subject naturally divides itself into several parts. For the 
purposes of this papei, I shall divide it into four parts:—(1) 
Is the .Hindu infant-marriage any majTiage at all? (2) Are those 
man'iages such an evil that legislative interference is needed for 
making them voidable ? (11) Should Clnjptian Missionaries ask 

Government for such legislative interference ? And (4) lastly, if 
they couljl not ask for Such legislative action in the interests of the 
Hindus, should they ask for it on behalf of those who have ceased 
to be Hiudus, or, in other words, on behalf of those who have become 
converts to Christianity ? 

Is the Hindu infant marriage any marriage at all ? This is 
the moat important of all t he questions, and to answer it, it is ndccssary 
to examine briefly the nature of-the conjugal relation itself. I 

Tlu# |Miper wag origiunlty read l>y the late Babu Joygobind Shbme, a Bengalee 
at a meeting of the Calcutta Mignonary Conference held on the Slat June, 
Jkfm. 
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think you will all jigroe* with inc, if T wore lo dolino marringo .as a 
ftnion between two pereons, a male and a hunalo, for ccrtaiji socifd 
and other purposes. This definition is not perkaps complete, but 
for the present you must remain satisfied with it, as our differences 
begin the moment we try to make it more definite. Now the next 
question is, how is this union effected ? Do the Scriptures throw 
any light on^ the matter ? In my humble opinion, the teaching of ' 
the Scriptures on this point is very explicit. God is expressly satd 
to be the author of this union. Speaking of this union, our Lord 
said—“ What God hath joined togethex*, let no man put asunder '* 
And ho illustrated the truth of this statement, by referring to the 
first union on record. He said to the Pharisees —“ Have ye not read 
that he which made them at the beginning, made thefn male and 
female.” It i.s God who created Adam, .and it is God who stood as 
a father to him, that,said, it was not good that man .should be alone. 

It is God. who said, “ I will make a helpmeet for him,” then made 
Eve. and “ brought her unto him*'’ that is, as I undeistand it, gfa'X'C 
her vnfo Adorn iohrhift odfe^ for xve read that when Adam was 
scolded for having ejitcn the forbidden fruit, he said. “ The woman 
whom 1’hou (jorrsi (.o bo with me, she gave me of the tree and 1 did 
eat." Accordingly, we find Solomon calling wife a^a “ gift from the 
Ijord," .‘ind in the marriage sox’vidfi appointed by, the Church of 
England, .some one is required tw stand as the donor of the bi-ido as 
it is also the case in every Hindu^ marriage. “ Mari’iagc,” s,ays Dr. 
Gurndixs Benerjea* in his book on the Hindu Law of Marriage, “ is 
viewed as a gift of the bride by* her father or f»thcv guardian to the 
bi'idcgi*oom.” The marital union is thus a divine miion; it is the work 
of God .and not of man. Adorn Wfs nflmved no choice, hvt he loyally 
accepted whot (lod, his father, gave him. It does not appeoA' that 
he even simghl a wife, hut GoV thought of a wife for hin\ I^ am 
led to these observations to show that the Scriptural idea of marriage 
is not that of a civtl contract and that consent is not the essence of 
it. Our Roman Catholic brethren regard it as a sacrament; so do 
The Hindus. If marriage were regarded a civil contract, then I • 
do not see how we could escape the logical and necessaiy^ infei’ence 
that it must be, like all other contracts, dissolubii? by mutual consent 
But if you fall back upon Scripture, or upon public policy to maintain 
the indissoluble^ character of rnai’riage, then surely it is safer and 
more consistent to make the same tht; basis of the origin of this 
relation. It may be hei’e aslced—how could two persons enter into 
a I’elation of which, they could form no idea and the dnti.es. of which 
they could . not dischai*ge ? I reply—How could two infants enter 

. 16 
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into the relation of brothers when they did.not understand the 
nature of that i-elation nor were they able to perform the duties 
ai^ng from it ? •How could you call an infant, a son, when he did 
not understand what filial duties* meant ? But if you could have 
infrnt brothers, infant sisters, infant sons, yea, infant Christians, then 
I do not see how you could pronounce infant husbands and infant 
wives a nullity. Rut as in every natural relation, that is, relations 
in which men have been j>lacod by God in His Providcnco, intelligence 
and consent are necc.ssnry to a ]U’o]ior discharge of the duties imposed 
by them, so in the coiijiigal relation also, consent is necessary to a 
proper discharge of the duties and responsibilitie,,s imposed by it, 
though consent may not necessarily enter in its origin. At least, 
if consent be a necessary element in every marriage bond, the 
necessity is not apparent to all men, and the onus lies upon those to 
^prove it, who assert that there can be no vjilid mamage without the 
mutual consent of the parties married. To say that marriage is for 
the marriageable inay be admitted to be true if by it be meant that 
those only ought to marry who arc capable of discharging the duties 
of husbands and wives at some period or other of their life; but it is a 
pure assumption and requires proof, if by is intended to be conveyed 
the idea that JJie conjugal relation cannot be established between 
two parties unless they could n( i*>vce enter upon the duties of that 
relation, I have already shown That the strongest domestic relations 
come into existence between partjes, involving the pcrfonnauce of 
most important and pacific duties, withoirt the’parties for a time 
being conscious of those relations and that they only begin to realize 
the duties and feel the responsibilities arising '^‘rom them as they 
grow in age, knowledge and inlelligence. Why could not the conjugal 
relation be established, then, at an age when the parties affected by 
it 'wereAinable to give their intelligeni consent ? I see no reason 
why it could not. I would ash you, therefore., to look upov. marriage 
08 a sjtyred bond or union formed between two*persons, a male and 
a female, of which God is the author. In the case of the first 
xnarriage .ou record, (fod actually brought the woman unto the maft 
and gave her unto him to be his wife; in after times, God has 
accomplished this union through human agencies; cither the parties 
themselves forming the union in accordance with the laws of the 
boUntiy in which they lived, or the union being effected by their 
guardians. In both cases, Odd should be regarded as the author of 
1i*e union, and as God cannot be Ihe author of sin or immorality, I 
“Wnnld hold.further that all those marriages, be.they of infants or 
\ be they in accordance with human laws or contrary thereto, 
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as null and void which can be proved to be sinful, or immoral 
Accordingly, I wouH maintain that if the Christian Church regarded 
aZl polygamous marriages or aU inter-marriage» between Christians 
and non-Christians as immoral or •sinful, then she ought to regard 
them also as null and void ; at least, she ought not to recognize them. 
Now, if the marital union be a divine union, it also follows that man 
cannot and .ought not to sepai-ate those whom God hath jomed 
together. This was implied in our Lord’s reply to the Phariswl^n 
the subject. His reply was, says Dean Alford, commenting on Matt. 
19. 6, “that abstractedly from the nature of marriage, it is indisso¬ 
luble,” Adultery in a wifo justifies a husband only to put her away, 
but as St. Paul says in the Romans, “ the woman which hath an 
husband is hound by the law to hei* husband so long as he liveth.” 
In other words, •the marriage continues in force so long as the parties 
to the union live, and that it is dissolved only by death. Whatever 
the modern law of divoi’ce may be, it is opposed to the teaching of 
the Scripture, to the teaching of the Catholic Church and also to 
that of the Hindu Shaatrasjm [ “ And I say unto you, whosoever shall 
put away his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery : and whoso marrieth her which to put 
away doth commit adultery.”—Matt. XIX., 9.] Had marriage been 
a mere contract, it would have been, from its very nature, dissoluble 
by mutual consent; but such a* notion I hold is opposed to the 
Scriptural and the primitive Chrisjbian idea. It is altogether a modem 
invention, and I am happy to say that it finds no countenance in 
the Hindu Skadnis. 

Now, holding, as I do, that marriage* is a heaven-ordained relation, 
that the union is cfi'ected by God Himself, that it is in its veiy nature 
indissoluble, except by death, and. further that the Hindji infant- 
marriage' is as valid as any otTier kind of marriage I could not apply 
to Government for a legislative measure, measure that would render 
such marriages wid or voidable, even supposing that such legislative 
• interference were not inexpedient. Jdy of the ipamage bond 
is opposed to such legislation though it was in cofaflict with 
the history of it in this country; for, following tb® recent example of 
the English Parliament, the Indian Legislature have passed two Acts, 
Act IV.of 1869 called the Indian Divorce Act, and Act XXI of .1866 
called the Dissolution of the Marriage of native. Converts. But I 
think 'the Church and the State might well differ in this matter. 
The State may have one law ' and the Church another, and this is 
recognized, in the express provision made in the Divoroe Act that 
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Olergjrmen ol the Church of England and other •niini.sters of religion 
are not bound to solemnize the marriages of perSoilS who have obtained 
div-orce. To the Cknou Law of England divorce is still unknown, 
though the Church sanctions separation from bed and board in a case 
of adultery by the wife or husband. In my humble opinion, the 
Church of England continues with the whole Catholic Church loyal to 
the Scriptural injunction—" What Go<i hath joined together, lot no man 
put asunder” (Matt. XIX., 6); and if the Hindus have also such a law 
inculcated by their Shastras, I for one would not inoculate the Hindu 
mind with the modern doctrine of divorce, which has already been 
carried to such lengths by some of the European naiioiis as to inculcate 
incompatibi|,ity of teinpej- as a just an*! sutHcient ground for dissolu¬ 
tion of marriage. This is the necessary and legitimate effect of 
the theory a<lvooalcd by our Scotch and American friends, that 
marriage is nothing but a civil contract. I \\iili tsdie up the second 
division of my subject in another paper. 


^SVARAJYA-SIDDHIH.-XXIV.‘ • 

from paye Vol. K] 

Now we have seen by* an analysis of the Pranava according 
.to the Ujianishads that each of its* coinponept pai>ts corresponds to 
an as|)ect of Brahman, the first throe denoting the gross, subtle 
and the causal aspects respectively, and the fourth representing 
the pure, absolutij Self, frc*e •from all limitations (upudhis\ In the 
first two states (viz., Viswa and Taijasa) the ego is said to be in a 
statQ ofj. dreamy sleep—the sleep of ignorance or the inability to 
realise the truth and the real nature of things. Therefore, in these 
'states the Self is said to be limited by both the«cause (viz., ignorance) 
and its effect (the wrong perception of things), |ind in the third, 
when it i§ in a state •of drep,mless sleep, by the cihuse only, inas-o 
much iw in the third, there is not at all any perception of things, 
whether right or wrong, correct or incorrect; only the'Samskaras 
or impressions about them existing in a potential, unmanifested 
state. But in the fourth, this limitation also has been shaken off; 
Avidya with all her train having vanished, there' is neither the 
■wrong pei'ception of things nor is 'there any impression oT it left 
behind. After a long, long sleep which nobody knows Avhen it 
began, the ego teal’s itself free from the dulling an(| stupefying 
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fetters of Maya aud awakes, the truth of this whole, fabric of the 

universe rushes upon it, and it realises that the only reality in this 
world of unrealities is the One, Secondless Self #hich knows neither 
birth nor death, sleep nor dream, but is “ ever-permanent in one 
mode of being.” (a) In answer to the enquiry how this sublime 
state, the Fourth, the Turiya, is to be realised, how the Jiva is to 
seek after an absolute ciuaucipation from the binding forces of 
Avidya, it is laid down in all the Upanishads and ^Sfastras, that tlie 
meditation upon the Prawava in the way prescribed by an Acharyya 
or preceptor (b) is the means. 

• 

(a) . wvSrmwn-^^ i ^rr^f. 

^ f^WcT*. I ’TTWT^* vr ^58* ^T^enj I mjf fwww 

1^* cm tt ^ i 

I ^ ^ wsr* wmf^ f^f^cTP. n 

i « ^snrrf^ mrnr 

Wft I 7f 5|W% 11 

(Jaudapada’iB Karika to Mtmdukyopanishad, 1. 11—16. 

(b) . It will be .seen that in the Upanishadsi, a teacher is re¬ 
garded as indispensably neces.sary •lor an acqui-sition of the knowledge 

of the Self. 'I'he Chhandogyopgmishad says upon it, “ 

^iBf 71* W TiVj Tin ’SOF- 

^'mfTirnfvmwirr a 

c!^ vrw^ tiw isn^t f^s** armiTi ^ 

icrwiifTO* 7^^ 3TmTO%ittnawiiqH^ll%^m^’8nrw 

H ” “uustius, my deaUj, some one bringing a pemon-from 

the country of GanjJhara with his eyes bandaged, leaves him iu a 
(forest) devoid of human beings; and just as he, iu that position 
.would shout eut towai-ds the east or the*north or the south or the 
west, ‘ I have been brought here with my eyes covered ahd left here 
with my e^-es covered; ’ just as thereupon (some kindly disposed person) 
might take away the bandage and tell him, ‘ In this direction is 
Gandhata, go this way ’—whereupon he, having got this information 
aud being intelligent would reach Gandhara by asking his way from 
village to village, even so in .this matter (vis., the realisation of 
Brahman) does one having a teacher, know.” Chhandogya, VI. 14, 
1 , 2 . 
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Aa iufioite uutnber of passages might be citerl from the Hindu 
Seariptures in ilJustratioa of the force aud signifitsaoce of the Pranava, 
we will restrain oui%elres to the selection of a very few from them. 


From the Mundakopanishad— * 


•* Seizing as the bow, the gi’eat weapon of the Upanishad, the 
arrow sharpened by devotion should be fitted to it; and drawing it 
with tlie mind intent on the thought of that (Brahman), oh dear 
one, bit that undecaying, iydestructible Brahman as the aim. Pranava 
is the bow, Atma the Jivatma the individuated Self bound 
by limitations) is the arrow, and Bi-ahman is the ;nark to be aimed 
at; (that aim) should be hit by one with an unswerving niiud free 

from all blunders (such as the dcsire.s). He should become identical 

# 

wi,th (Brahman) as the arrow (becomes one with the object it has 
^pierced through). In (the heart) where all. the arteries enter just 
as the spokes cuter into the nave of a wheel, this,—(the Jivatma) 
moves—growing manifold (i.e., being limited by the mind, the 
multifold qualities of mind such as anger, pleasure, &c., are ascribed 
to it). Meditate (on the A time) by (the syllable) Om. Let it faro 
well with you that you may cross over the darkness (of Avidya). (c) 


The Mandukopanishad .says, 7 

Tlrf^; Tntr?l?f “*ln order to know that (Brahman) one 

should go with some sacrificial fuel in his te a Teacher learned 
in the Vedas and intent on Brahman.” Mandukopanishad—I. 2. 12. 

Acharyya (S'ankaja in ,his commentary on this writes, “^1^- 

^ “ Even one versed in the 

iSastras should not seek after the knowledge of Biahman in¬ 
dependently.” • 

(c). 

srrwT i 

Tssxtft ir**fST ^ ’TW, ^ 

wmamrnf V, Tirra » Mawdukopanishad II.— 

8, 4, 6. 
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‘ BOSOELLANEOnS. 

Glossary of some Boer Terms. 

AFRIKANDERS.—This term is? now restricted to those persons in 
any part of South Africa who speak the South African Dutch 
(taal) and who sympathize with the Boers. 

BILTONG.—'Strips of dried meat which the Boers use as p]wven4er 
when in the field. 

CAPE BOYS.—Blacks from Cai>e Colony. ** 

COMMANDO.—A force of burghers commandeered (called out for 
war). 

DONGA.—A water hole. 

DRIFT.—A ford in a river. 

KAFFIR—A blade pej’son, regardless of race. 

KLOOF.—A gorge cut by a stream. 

KOPJE.—A stone or rock in the veldt. 

KRAAL.—Native village or,town of wicker and mud huts. It is 
often surrounded by a stockade. 

KRANTZ.—A valley or cleft lying between two hills. 

KURVEYOR.—A rider in charge of an ox-wagon. (Pronounced 

cur-vay-or'). * 

* • 

m 

LAAGER.—A defensive work. It is generally formed by a circle or 
•square of wagons, or rock.s. • 

LANDR008T.—A Boer magistrate. 

NEK.—Lowest depression between two hills. 

PONT.—A ferry over a river. * 

POORT.—A pass between mountain ranges. (Pronounced port). 

RAAD.—See under Voiksraad. 

RAND.—Short way of referring fo Witwatersrand (white water's rfdge). 

SCHANTZE.—A breast-work of stones. 

SLUIT.—A dittilj or small watercourse on the veldt, usually dry. 

• (PronountSfed sloot). ^ * 

SPRUIT.—A place which in the rainy season is a watercourse. 

STOEP.—^The raised sheltered place for seats in front of Bier houses. 

TREK.—A migration across the veldt on horUba-'k and in wagons 
drawn by twenty or more oxen. 

UITLANDERS!—Foreignei’s of various, nationalities. People not of 
" oYis ” (our) land, The population of the Transvaal consists of 
the Boers, the natives and the Uitlanders, or out-landers. 

VELDT,—The open country. 
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VELDT OOENET.—A (field) district official. . 

VIiEL—A pond or lake of small dimensions. (^Prooouuced ^ 2 ^). 

VOORLOOPER.—^The man or boy who leads the front cattle of a 
team of sixteen animals, which«draw a wagon. (Pronounced/ore- 
ioo^W’)- 

VOORTREKKER.—The older generation of Boers who explored the 
• coentry lying noi’th of the Transvaal since 1837. • 

VOLKSRAAD.—The People’s Council, consisting of the First Raad 
and Second Raad, wliich form the Transvaal and Free State 
pM'liaments. 

■ 

* * 

' * 


. How to Pronounce Chinese Names.—Chinese, word.s and names 
,are not difficult to pronounce appro.vimatcly/or the trginscriptions of 
them from the Chinese ch.nractor arc usually phonetic. A generallj" 
has the soimd of a in arut, o'of a in/o^c, i of o in wciie, o of o in 
nor, u of 00 in fool. The consonants ajo generally used as in English. 
These .sounds are not exact, but they are sufticiejitly clo.se. A number 
of words have become, to a degree, anglicized—as Peking, Shanghai, 
etc.—but in the following list we are faithful *to the Chinese pro¬ 
nunciation : 


Peking, Pay-kin'g. < 

Tientsin, Tee-en' tseen'. 

Taku, TAh-koo. 

Pechili, Pay-chee-lee 
Shan-Hai-Kwan, Shahn-hfth'ec- 

Kwalni. 

Chefoo, Chay fod. 

Wei-hai wei, Wdyee-hah ce- 
Wdyee. 

Newchwang, Nydu-Chwahng. 

Kiao Chow, Keeow-Chow. 

* 

Hoang Ho, Ho^hng Ho. 
Yang-tse-Kiang, YAhng-tsay- 
Keedhng. 


Nanking, Ntihn-Kedng. 

Shanghai, Shalnig-hah ee. 

Li Hung* Chang, Lee Hoong 
Chahng. 

Tuan, Too-Ahn. 

Kuug, Koong. 

Tsupg-li-Yaineu. Tsoong-lee- 
•- Vahmen 

Nich, Nee-ay. 

Kang-yu-Wei, Kahng-You-Wdyee. 

c 

Kuang HsU, Kwahng-Hsti (Ger¬ 
man u.) 



T3ttarp»irt , 

^aikrislmik I'ubUo Libfaif. , 
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That which is ever-permanent in one mode of being *1s 

THE Truth.— jSfANK^RA. 
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METHODS Of training OF YOUTHS IN ANCIENT 

INDIA—V. 

[ Gontinned from page 101, Yol V. ] 

We “find many things all testifying to the fact that the growing 
spread of Buddhism worked various changes in the ancient method 
of teaching. Fr5m*hi.story we learn that from the fourth to the seventh 
century A. D., many learned Buddhist pilgrims cayie from China to 
India with a view to learn the ti'Kth of religion. 'These great men, 
from their long residence in India, obtained a sufficient knowledge of 
the manners, customs and religion of India and on their return to 
their native land composed several works upon them, which have 
been partly ti’anslated into English, From these English translations 
we are able to know much about the Buddhist age of India. 

In India we, Bengalis, no^-a-days boast of a greater improvement 
in education than other races; bwt is it not a matter of shamelhcft we 
have not yet translated into our oAvn mother-tongue any of those 
Chinese works and thereby fed our own literature ? Are we not thus 
losing our presage in the intellectual world Ijy not following in the 
footsteps of these great Oriental scholars of Europe ? 

In order to satisfy their keen thirst for knowledge the great 
Buddhist pilgrims, Shih Fa hian. Sung yuu, Hiutf Tsiang and others 
after crossing inaccessible mountains, mighty rivers and dangerous 
deserts came over to India with a view to see all about it with their 
own eybs and what they saw <they recorded in their own tongue and 
thus served their mother country. But we are so worthless and 
indolent that we have not yet made a single translation of any of * 
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tb^ Gbinese works into our own mother-tongue; we have hitherto 
eviocedl no real desire to know the state o£ cyir own country aa 
depicted in those Chinese works. To have a knowledge of the state 
of India in the Buddhist age wp have now mostly to depend upon 
the works of western scholars, notably those of S. Beal, G. Edkins, V. 
Fausball, &c. The laborious researches of these Etiropean scholars 
making known thi-ough European languages accounts of the Buddhist 
age in India are highly worthy of praise from every Indian antiquarian; 
and it is, no doubt, one of our most pressing duties to enrich our 
mother-tongue by following in their footstep-s. To impress this duty 
upon the minds of educated India I have bo»‘u obliged to make this 
digression front the main topic. 

Among the Buddhist pilgrims the thro.e above-mentioned, viz., 
Shih Fnhian, Sung yun and Hiun Tsiang have written at length upon 
.the method of teaching in their days in India Ao that in'thjs discoi..oe 
I shall chiefly depejtd upon their writings. From what they have 
related it is obvious that up to the seventh century A. D., the main 
current of the ancient educational sysueni of India still preserved its 
strength, although changed ill its course from what it w.as before the lise 
of Buddhism. '^Phe ancient rule which had made the Brahmans alone fit 

i 

to be preceptors Of youths was not now observed in its entirety. Two 
competing methods of instruction h.ad begun to toll on the people;—on 
the one hand, the old method at” teaching with the Brahmnnas as leaders 
and teachers now about to be e.xtinguished, and on the other, the new 
method wdth the /S'rftmanas taking the lead,* ready to spread itself, 
and instinct with the impulse of new enthusiasm ;—these by sharply 
dividing the student world in4;o two camps watered, as it were, the tree 
of future discord between Hinduism and Buddhism which was about 
to strike root. 

These two methods differed from 6ach other both in respect of the 
subjects and methods of study and the rules to. be observed by the 
scholars. We give below wliat Hiun Tsiang of the seventh century 
A. D. hits s.aid about the ■Buddhist method of teaching, which will givCc 
our readers a better idea of what we have been saying. Hiun Tsiang 
writes; " Boys began their studies when they wore seven years old or 
so and had to learn five subjects in order, the first of which was 
phonetics comprehending (or accentuation), (root-words), 

innT (terminations) and (vocabulary).” 

The second branch of learning comprised the arts, both fine and 
mechanical, and included also a knowledge of particular instruments 
Qsefqt in those arts; as also a fqll kqowledge of the stars and 
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tlfe days, the tithis lunar days and all related things, Jogethev with 
such further knowledge of astronomy as would help the student in the 
preparation of the almanac. • 

The thii’d subject for study'was the medical science which com¬ 
prehended such topics as the following :—How to preserve in age the 
physical beauty of youth ; how the strength of the body could be main¬ 
tained ; the efficacy of using such stones as |ind the 

diseases to be averted by means of each ; the pi’opertics of various 
substances and the conditions suited to their use, &c. 

The fourth subject was or the science of Reasoning Logic. 

It is the science which considers the nature of reasoning, detects falla¬ 
cious arguments, shows the different kinds of ifinw or puDof and the 
different kinds of or propositions. 

The fifth subject was or spiritual sciences and 

spiritual philosophy. It was divided into five parts. These wcre:(l)* 
The vehicle of Buddha; (2j the j’chicle of liodliisattvas; (3) the 
vehicle of the Pratyeka Buddha; (4) the vehicle of the ordained 
disciple; and fS) the vehicle of the lay disciple. This 
comprising these five parts foi-ins the true Buddhist School of Philo¬ 
sophy; for from.whiat Hiun Tsiang h.as said about it, it is evident that 
from instruction imparted to them on this subject piincipally the 
Buddhist students derived their kno^’ledge of such difficult topics .as the 
origin and end of the universe, cause and Effect, the invidual soul (Jiva), 
^"nc or changeful life, sajvation, &fl. 

Then, after describing the subjects of study for the Buddhist pupils,” 
Hiun Tsiang describes tho.so for the Brahmaua pupils; “ But tho 
Brahmanas keep to their study of the four Vcdic Scriptures. Of these 
four Vedic scriptures, the first is called '■ Shan ; ” and he defines the 
word Shan as longevity, treating of the means of preserving Jifji, of 
maintaining the natural health and other topics. 

The second Vedic scripture goes by the name of “ Hce” treating of 
the proper sacrilloes, the proper w'ay of sacrificing animals, the sacri¬ 
fices suited to the occasion and so on. . * 

The third Vedin scripture is called “ Ping” which liie^ns “ peace 
or Regulation.” This deals with the ways of warfare, of collecting 
recruits and the ways of drilling them or training tht .a in the arts of 
war, with dress, with the ways of decorating households, of making 
tents, &C. * 

.The fourth of the Vedic sci-f^tures is called “ Shoe” which means 
Secret mysteries containing various lessons in physical science, in arts 
Rud industries and medicine.” 
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From what Hiun Tsiang has said about the methods of sta-^/of 
the Brahmana students it is evident that they ha4 in bis age considfb*' 
ably changed from wlmt they were in the age of the Samhitas and Ealpa 
Sutras. During his time the six supplements ( ) of the Vedas, viz., 

Orthography, Prosody, Grammar, Philology, Astronomy and Bituals 
were not equally taught. In the four Vedic scriptures mentioned by 
Hiun Tsiang we do not find included any of the above Vedic supple* 
nfents' excepting Astronomy and Rituals, while we find Polities 
included in them although it was not counted as one of the six 
Vedic supplements but included in the vedic ^tn^’s. Besides, we do 
not iind in the list given by Hiun Tsiang, the Samhita division of the 
Vedas clearly distinguished from the Upanishad portion ; which leads to 
the conjecture that in his time men’s minds were being drawn away more 
and more tow'ards Buddhism .-is it was spreading so^that those who did 
not renounce Hinduism did not also hesitate to, follow as^fai’ as possible 
Buddhist manners and customs in many matters. For this reason, 
the leaders of Hindu society wore'obliged to change to some extent 
the ancient methods of educating Uieir children. A somewhat 
changed course of studies, therefore, became a necessity enabling 
Brahmana students to successfully compote with Buddhist students 
in the field of .social and religious work and tb maintain the pre¬ 
dominance of thqir order with all the strength of the new learning. 
I am inclined to think that foiv these various reasons no mention 
is made of the science of })ronunciatiou (fil’SfT) in the list of 
the Hindu student's subjects of study as given by Kiun Tsiang, as also 
of the sciences of Prosody, of Piw’va Mtraansa and Vedic Grammar. 

„ Pkamathanath Taekabhushan. 


" MEANS OF HIGHER CBI.TURE: NEEDS OF 

MODERN INDIA. 

I 

Readers of the Dawn arc aware that the journal is intended to 
be an organ of Higher Eastern and Western Thought. The advenj; 
of the British in India followed by the sure, if gradual, introduction 
of Western appliances in every department of thought and life has been 
productive of one great good. It has effected a sort of an awakening 
of the national mind ; and this awakening has had already its seveml 
stages. In the initial stage, the awakening manifested itself very 
rudely indeed by threatening to subvert old landmarks, efface old 
boundaries and after making a clean sweep of all, after the fashion 
of another but a bloodless French Revolution, working to build* 
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adUdst, it was thonght, better environments and with better prospects 
af teiooess,—a new, social fabric. That state of things has passed 
away; a blind admiration for the West has gi^en place to a more 
enlightened enquiry into the greatpess and strength of Western life 
and thought, into the secrets of the succe.ss of Western civilisation in fact. 
While ^long with it and partly also by reason of the same process, by 
reason of the newly-awakened spirit of enlightened critical investigation, 
—a newer light on the greatness and vastness and the essential charrfb- 
teristics of eastern life and thought in its higher phases is daily dawning 
on the minds of all enquirers educated in Western learning. 
Higher Eastern Thought—by which wo specially refer to Higher 
Hindu Thought—is gradually, notwithstanding many drawbacks 
and diflficulties, being better understood and appreciated than 
formerly; and peo|)lo ar§ beginning to find out meanings for, and 
supreme usefulncss'in, things and beliefs which were formerly despised, 
or were refcgated into the list of out-worn, forgotten creeds. As the 
Pioneer writing specially on the s»bject of the Spiritual Welfare of 
India, in its issue of Decembe^r 10,1897, puts it very pithily, indeed— 
(Western) “ scholarship has ilhirninated the religions and philosophies of 
the East till wo look back with a contrition that is almost oppressive, to 
the imbecility of tlAt early belief which lumped themiill up together as 
pagan superstitions.” This, coming from the mouth gf the Westerners 
themselves, shows very clearly kideed that the* days of haughty 
irreverence towai-ds, of scorn of all Eastern ideas and principles are past. 
It is, however, needful to,remcinbcr that the impulse towards investi¬ 
gation of higher Eastern jiroblems has come from the West; that the 
new life which is throbbing in our hearts is, judging from all appearances, 
come from the West. India is now in its transition stage and it 
would be very necessary, indeed, to remember that just as the present- 
day Hindu life has its brighter and darker aspects, so also the jngdern'' 
Western civilized life is not a thing of unraixed beauty, a joy for ever; 
but that it also is evoking towards a higher ideal, that it has not yet 
been able to fi^a itself from many serious and very glaring defects 
«,nd weaknesses. The life and thought of the West has been slowly 
but steadily pouring in upon us and it behoves us not to si^ with eyes 
closed, but to resist the invasion where it is hurtfuj^ and to welcome it 
in those of its aspects which are sure to lead to a bet.,er understanding 
between East and West, to a mutual and better appreciation of all 
that ■ is great and good in the civilisations of both. The politics, the 
commerce, the economics, the softial life, the spiritual beliefs and the 
science of the West are verily in our midst and in all their growing 
strength,—and are attacking Hindu life, ideas, principles in their very. 
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SltroDghoIdg, , It IS very necessaiy, therefore, that educated loifia 
shouJd learn that Indian life and thought isdn ^ state of evolnti<ni, 
that, therefore, it inwst know which aspects or how much of Western 
life and thought would have to bekAvclcometl and assimilated as help* 
fill to the growth of our own civilisation; and which or how much 
of them have to be rejected as pure foreign matter, as unsnited to 
help on the growth of a superior type of national life. This 
pi'bcess of weeding out the noxious elements in Western civilisation, 
the winnowing of the chaff from the grain, seems to be very necessary 
in the present-day stiites and in the interests of both Eastern and 
Western civilisations. A comparative study of these in their various 
departments is accordingly a vital necessity. The politics, the science, 
the society, the. history, industry and commerce, the spirituality of the 
Wpsb, have to be probed into mure deejily than* it hitherto been 
possible and t hat by us, and from our standpoint^alone*. Fqp our national 
life is deeply intertwined with a national spiritual ideal and Hie growth 
of that life is only possible or desirable on the sole condition of a 
grow'ing spiritual ideal affecting onr daijy life and thought. With this 
wider and more enlightened nnderstandingof all that is best and noblest 
in the life «»f the West and a surer grasp of all that is weak and 
! defective in tliat life, should wc' be able to trace andHirfect our paths to 
a certain and permanent goal *of individual and national peace, 

, happiness and strength. new > jace of scholars and thinkers have 
to be raised or created from aniorigst the most enlightened of our 
public men and from the growing band of distinguished graduates 
from our various Indian Universities. Our colleges and other 
seminaries of instruction would have to cease to be mere automata. 

V ’ 

acting under impulse from without; and amongst the very first 
things that they will have to encourage in their boys would be a 
habi^ of cfl’f7'a, healthful, invigorating^reaying in the various branches 
of higher Western and Eastern life and thought. College libraries 
will have henceforth to be used as instruments \)f higher culture by 
professors, lecturers and scholars alike; and scholars, books and 
teachers will begin to act -and react on one 'another in a* 
fashion hitherto unknown in India, but notorious in the British 
and specially in the German Universities. Till that time comes, 
each scholar, and each public man who feels that he has a part to 
play in the coming adjustment of moral, intellectual, political, social 
and industrial relations betWben the East and the West most set 
himself to the task of learning all that* could be known of the higher 
life and thought of the West and of the East, and, like Franklin o{ 
ttldy must begin to build up, each for himself, a library of such books M 
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woal^ be helpful to a better understanding of Western and Eastern 
thoughts and ideals# So far, however, as the West is concerned, the 
enterprise of British publishers has never beenf found wanting, and 
anybody who has the- wish and> the needful resources, w'ould not 
find it very difficult to help himself in his studies and researches. 
The twenty-Jive volumes of the Encyclopiedia Britannica, for instance, 
do by themselves const itute a library of no mean value; and even if the 
thousand and one books constantly issuing from the British and 
continental press were wholly left out of account, would still continue 
to command supremo interest, and would afford a guide and help to the 
scholar, thinker atjd public man in India such as could hardly be done 
by any other single, collection of books. And it. may well be 

asserted without being guilty of any over-statement that for a person 
to call himself educated in the learning of the West with a real desire 
to understand.appreciate.oi master the forces and influences that like, 
one continuous streaiTi are dail}’^ pouring in upon Hindu Society and 
metamorphosing it to its very depths—for him 4o pride himself 
upon such educution witho«t at the same time having had 
opportunities of consulting such ideal books of reference as the 
Encyclopfpdia would be to indulge in an unpardonable paradox. 
Under the auspices of our Indian Universities, students hardly find 
it paying to constdt books of reference; but when the time comes, as 
we expect it to come under the iir?]pulso,that Western education in 
India is likely to receive at the lujnds of a vigoi-ous-miudcd Viceroy, 
assisted by a noble*handt)f lieutenants, College libraries will gain in. 
value as a most effective means of culture, and every higher scholar 
will find it paying in every way to consult;, ideal books of reference like 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Editor. 


T|[E S*ECRET OF LONG LIFE. - III. 

• • [By John F. Morgan, CiifbAoo.] 

[Sometime ago Mr. John F. Morgan of Chicago was pleased to 
send us an article entitled " Secret of Long Life —{vide pp. 18-21. 
Vol. Y. Dawn' in which he referred to certain Breathing and 
Concentration exercises” as the most scientific means of prolonging 
one's life and attaining health. In the October, 1901, number of our 
jontpal (pp. 90-96, Vol. F.) we Vent into some greater detail into the 
seiesitifio principles involved in the matter of these exercises and were, 
Wft-hope, able to show that at bottom the principle of Breath and 
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Couoentnitio|i Exercises was all sound, and that those exercises tfad 
the sanction of the Hindu /S'ctstras or Soripturps. In the present 
article Mr. Morgan has dealt more fullj’^ with the details of the 
several Breath and Concentration Exercises, which he declares 
would help the pupil a great deal in attaining health and longevity. 
With these words we beg to introduce the article. The reader is 
specially requested to re-read the first article (pp. 18-21, Vol. V.) 
before proceeding with the present;—otherwise much of it might 
appear meaningless and even absurd.— Editor.] 

First Exercise. 

Sit erect in the chair, with muscles relaxed, weight of lower limbs 
balanced oathe balls of the feet; looh at (with concentrated thought) a 
dark object not further than seven feet nor loss than three feet, to steady 
the nerve of the eye. Breathe in “Ga Llama,V'((Ta = centralising; 

life-principle) the life principle, whidrts in thc^jxygen of the 
air, to centralize the tissues and to build up the inner life to rejuvenate 
the physical bod/. As you exhale, hold the thought that you exhale 
all morbidity oi* effete matter. Breathe evenly in and out with the 
upper lobes of the lungs while you count seven. 

Exercise in this way three times a day, for sj, period of three 
minutes each. 

This will dewlop the eyesight^ 

[Neither the second nor the succeeding exercises should be taken 
until one has first devoted one week’s practice to each exercise as 
given, to get into tune the body which, as we explained in our first 
article, responds like a musical instrument to rhythmic impulses both 
physical and mental.] 

Second Exercise. 

^ 4 . 

‘ Stand erect with the weight of the body balanced on the ball 
^df the feet. Look at some dark object intently. As you raise the 
body, clench the hands, allowing the fingers to touch the life line (— 
thumbs out—) and iuha,le. As you lower the bod^% open the hands 
and exhale. Count seven on both the inhalation and exhalation. 

This also may be done three times a day. 

It can be done as you are walking along street 

This exercise improves the sense of hearing. The nerves of the 
feet connect with the nerves of tlie ear. ' 

Concentration, polarization or Self-centering is one of the piost 
desirable attainments to possess, since we are all more or less liable 
to drift from one thing to another, and scattering our forces. .. , .... 
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• When taking the Bi'eathing Exorcises, you shouhi sit or stand 
erect, with weight fjirqwn upon the balls of the feet, Ihe abdomen 
drawn in, and the chest thrown out,'and spiiuil colujnn always perfectly 
straight. 

Third Exercise. 

Sit in a chair with the foot comfortably resting on the floor ; 
position same as in the first exercise. 

Here we are faiujht the “power of thought” in holding tl^e 
words, while the gaze is fixed. 

Place a penny, or some small dark object to coijcentrate upon, 
on the floor two fbot from your toes. 

First, expel all the breath in rhe lungs. As you bbnd forwai'd, 
bending only at hips Iflok intently at the jK-nny or object, inhale 
slowly, holdiiif? tne thought,: “Breath is Life!” Emphasize the 
word “ Brbath.” The time occupied in repeating this thought* 
mentally should ecpial the same spi^ie of time that it took in the 
previous exercises to cotint sev^en. 

Retaining the breath count three, or repeating more quickly, 
“ Life is Breath.” 

As you raise up slowly, ])rcscrve the same rhythmic movement, 
holding the thought “ Breath IS Life*.” 

Repeat the same process for thr»e minutes: the exercise to be 
taken three times a dav. • 

Hold the head and neck straight. Neither bend nor raise with 
a jerky movement and keep the gaze steadily fixed. 

9 

Fourth Exercise- 

Take correct position, as in Second Exercise, and by the power 
of will, swing the hands in a ciimdar direction, from right co HteA, in 
front of your body, the right first, then the left arm twelve times. ' On 
the thirteenth swing bend down, bending at the hip only, clench the 
hand, with tl^o tRumb touching the second iyiger, and touch the floor. 
Hold the knees stiff and do not allow £hem to bend. 

This exercise is to be taken after each meal. 

After breakfast, face the East, ^ 

At noon, face the South. 

^t 6 P.M., face the West, , 

And upon retiring, face the North. 

We cultivate the sense of taste as we practise the exercises and 
follow the instructions, 
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m %HE PAWN. 

rv : .. ’ j... ... 

BBAL rOUBSELF AND BECOME CUBED. c 

ITHii is 'the birthright of all. Another heal us, bat we must 
eme ourself. As long as we lean on &uy person or thing it is liable 
to bo removed and when the support is taken away, down we go. * 

In the Fourth Exerciee we are taught how to generate within 
oureelvea the Electric energies, so we can apply them to any part 
of thebody. I hare demonstrated the fact satisfactorily to myself. 

t 

Fifth Exercise. 

Take position as given in Second Exercise. 

Throw the arms straight out from the body, directly in front of 
you—with hands from wrist limped and relaxed as if lifeless. Then 
breathe (all breathing is to be done with closed lips, teeth sepamted, 
and through the nostrils). As you bieathe, tense the muscles of the 
arm from the wrist to the shoulder. As you exhale* relax the iniiscles 
from shoulders to the wrist, with hand and fingers Jimp. ‘ • 

At the fourth inhalation you bring the hands diagonally around 
to the sides and inhale three times, tensing and relaxing the muscles 
tw you inhale and exhale. 

At the seventh breath you bring the hands around in front of the 
body, and turn the hands up; but be caiefid that tfre tingcrs do not 
lock together, since the electricity gen'enited in the body by this 
exercise has a tendency to draw things to it. You should never shake 
hands or touch any object within three minutes after this exorcise, and 
if done in the dark, yon should be particular that no one sees your 
fingers for 3 minutes,—after which drop them. 

This likewise is to be performed three times a day. This exercise 
develops the sense of touch. 

A perverted appetite, caused by {;he eating of highly seasoned 
food,*Chb drinking of fermented liquors, and smoking till the system 
was full of nicotine and the sense of taste as quite lost—(for many 
years my stomach was my God)—to be able to return to a natural and 
normal condition, by the. simple following of the instructions given in, 
this fourth exercise speaks louder than words, of the great good ,thafc 
may come to us if we will only let it. 

This Fifth Exercise generates electncity and causes the phos¬ 
phorus to appear on the tips of the fingers, as of a bluish yellow light. 

Sixth Exercise. 

, Take a diair and kneel down at its back, with the spinal column 
Meet. Flaceit at arm’s length from yon. (The rounds of the chair 
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must be , round X Look at some dark object in directdine with the 
eye. As you take Roldt of the rounds you inhale, and tights the grip 
on the chair rounds, still holding as you retain the breath; as you 
exhale, relax the hold. * 

Do this seven counts, in and ont, three minutes at a time, but 
three times a day. But under no circumstances can you overdo it 
without disaster as the result. * • 

All breathing exercises should be taken between sunrise and 
sunset. 

Tice Sixth Emveise develops the sense of feeling, which is a 
finer or higher rate of vibration than touch and is an interior sense. 
All senses merge into memory. 

*. Seventh Exercise. 

This ey^rdse develop the sense of Intuition. As the brain functions' 
are unfolded they bnng into activity the seventy-two thousand nerve 
center's, [ in Hindu Scriptures, they are called Nettiis.— EdJ\ Opening 
up the Pineal Gland, and at the same time heightening the vibrations 
of sound, so that one naturally becomes not only more harmonious 

within themselves but with all Nature and the Universe. 

• # 

Take this exercise as part of, your ablution. Use a flat pan or 
bowl deep enough to permit the h^nds being immersed so that the 
water covers the wrist bone. First reutove all rings fi’om the fingers. 
Place a copper penny in the pan to generate electricity. Fill the pan 
with cold water from faucet, well or spring and place on table. Take 
correct standing position. Put bnth hands in the pan—thumbs not 
to touch. Take a deep rhythmic breatlf, counting seven, then exhale 
very slowly through the mouth as if you were going to blow out a 
candle, pucker the mouth the^ame as in whistling.* Repeat th is th ree 
times—once a day only. * 

Dry the hands by mopping them with a towel and then tho¬ 
roughly drying rt»am by rubbing one band with the palm of the 
ether, the left* hand up, right hand palm dotvn, rubbing in a circular 
direction, from east to west, or to ward yourself; then rub putside of 
right handj turned down, with left hand palm up^always rubbing in a 
circular direction or towards yourself. 

This exercise unfolds and opens up the brain cells and fioidties, 
and fumes up the senses to a higher rate'of vibration. 

'In the winter, when you want to get warm, inhale deeply and 
retain the breath, then exhale, taking care to inhale longer than you 
ethide. 
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la eunyner, when you desire to cool off, exhale longer than fon 

inhale. « 

Never inhale' while raising the arms, as it injures he tissues. 
Breathe, retain the breath, mise the arms, exhale as the arms are 
lowered. 

Breathing in the different attitudes of standing, sitting, or lying 
down, aflect different piirts of the body in different waySr 

“Perfect Being” consists in right bieatliing. We must first 
study and understand ourselves and then we can understand our 
neighbours. We must fijst desire to think and then Will to do right. 

* Eighth Lesson 

is devoted to the diet question, in wliich is explained the great 
advantage of a ceical, nut, Ouit and vegetable bill yf fare. 

c 

Full particulars can be obtained from Revt ‘Dr. Hanisii, 1613 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 

€ 

To Cure Sleeplessness.— Take a Imon handkerchief* or bandage, 
wet and tie same on the left ankle and cover with a silk handkerchief, 
then retire lying oil the. right sidi', and eoncentraling your thought 
upon the broalh, watching its inflow’ and out%w'.. If you awaken 
during the night and find you cannot sleep, liroatho through the left 
nostril, clo.sing tlie right, and lying on the left side. 

John F. Morgan. 

ON DUBGA, SIVA AND KALI IN THEIR EXOTERIC 
ASPECTS: A CRITICISM ON MAX-MULER.-III. 

[Cont'nuied from pa(ic 7(5, Vol. K] 

PARt II. The Developmental Stages. 

In our last article on the subject we dwelt at some length on the 
tw'o earlier stages,—namely {a) the Develoiisnent of Sati into Uma, 
and (b) of Uma into Ainbicci. Wo are now concerned with the third 
and fourth stages, nainely, the Dcvclojmient of Ainbica into Durg»' 
and of Durgn. os the “ Representative” in Max-Muller’s words “of the 
Highest Divine Wisdom.” 

(c) Development of Ambica into Durga. 

The Pauranic age of India followed closely ypon the terrible 
revolution effected on the plains of Kurukshetra. It was an age of love, 
not of hatred, on age of illustration, not of originality, and it sought to 
amplify the crude revelations of the Vedas,«o as to suit the same to 
all sections and communities of a diversified nationality; and Ambica 
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w4s shewn in differ^t forms, now with four h^nds, bestowing upon 
man the four requiskes,* virtue, wealth, enjoyment and salvation; now 
with ten, representing the ten principal deities as Dasa-Dik-palas, the 
preservers of the ten directions^ beginning with Indra, the most 
brilliant of the V^cdic gods. And we find Her also surrounded with 
a number of minor doitic-s, repre.senting the full force of the Vedic 
sacrifice. Wl\ilc also the kingl}' class were glad that the same Ambica 
had made coinrnon o.ausc with their heroic forefathers, and foughf battles 
on their behalf. Such a representative, all-powerful, all-comprehensive 
deity, Durg/r, w'as wor-shipped for the first time by Kiiig Suratha of 
the lunar dynasty. And so, She came to be loved, adored and wor- 
ship])ed a.s the foremost popular Deity and in deversified ways, esoteric 
and exoteric, subjective and objective, rational and irralional. But 
the true spirit pf tlio Vedic remainod intact; in other words, 
the proprietji of a fott\inino mediation between man and God, the 
necessity of a divine* maternal agency for human deliverance, the wor¬ 
ship of God as Mother in fact, was imvcr lost sight of 

((/) Divin» Wisdom of Durga. 

Max-Mullej finds it dirticult to reconcile his theory of the non* 
V^edic, non-Aryan ^rigin of Durgo, with undubitable /SiGstric testimony 
that Durgo, was the represontatiye of the Divine Wisdom.” He 
refers to the Kena-Upanishad—||^we. have already tfuoted the passage 
(p. 75, Vol. V.)] and remarks that “ as oarly .as the time of the Eena- 
Upani.shad, tin* kjiowleilge of the»true Bi’ahma is embodied in a being 
called Uinft-llaimavati. iShe is also called Ambicft, Mother, Parvat'i, 
living in the mountains, and her husband is identified with Rudra 
(Taitt. Ar. ]8;.” 

Now we have shown, as clearly as we could that Durga I’epresents 
Agni, whence Her V'^edic orig^. • 

Agni was known to the Rishis of the Vedas as inedhabi'ttRlving 
medha or intelligence). They declare Him residing in the Sun, as 
will appear from«l-2-10 Sama-veda, 

• I 

• f 

“ As this Agni shines in the sky, men see,jthe sun, in whom the 
eternal Indra resides.” 

jChhandogya Upanishad says, 

^ « 
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“0 Goatama, tEe universal Agni has the Sou as His sainit (fbel), 
the Rays as His smoke, the day as His brilliaifoe, the moon as His 
charcoal, and the stars as His sparks. The cloud, the earth, the roan, 
the woman, are all but manifestations of Him.” 

Agni is, therefore, according to the Vedas, an intellegent Being 
that illumines the Sun, in whom Iiidra, the commander of the clouds 
rraides; and in whom is the Earth again, with Her and women. 
When Durg« represents that Agni, we may very well understand Her 
as the highest divine wisdom incarnate conceivable. 

Agni was the most ancient of the Aryan gods. Scholai'S aro of 
opinion that some Vcdic narnc.s of Agni such as Yabishtha, Framantha, 
Bharanyu and Ulka, were borrowed by the Western Aryans, and 
worshipped as Hephaistos, Prometheus, and Plioroneus by the Greeks, 
as’VuIcanus and Ignis by the Romans, and as Ogni'fiy the Sclavonians, 
for thousands of years. But when Buddha [uit oi^t the sacrificial fire 
in India, the Greeks, the Romjins, the Gormans all of them did 
the same umler Christ. Now that a revival of ancient sacrifices 
has taken place iti India with God-Mother as Mediator between Father 
and Sou, the time may come, wh'on our Western brothers will see that 
it is neither the Father, nor the Son, but flic Mothe« only that presides 

over and arranges for the wtnldV ?;c.'iponsible household, 

« 

« Kedarnath Vidyabinodb. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE METAPHYSICAL CLUB, 

200, Clarendo.v Street, 

Boston, Mass. 

^Editor, Baton. * 

Beau Sir, 

Feeling sure of your interest in the prafttical educational work 
which the Metaphysical Club is carrying on, we tvn*st that you wil 
aid in extending that work by. publishing in your paper the enclosed* 
article, with such comment as will attract the widest attention and 
interest. 

It would be a further help to us if you would kindly mail us a 
copy of the issue containing this matter. , 

• Cordially yours, * 

The' Metaphysical Club, 

Warren A. Boduan, 

S«er^itry. » 
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• MODERN SENSATIONALISM. 

^ Bt W. a. Rodman, Boston.) 

Careful thinkers, who look beneatli the*surface for the 
roots and causes of events, are substantially agreed in the 
statement that delineated criminality is a gigantic ami 
threatening evil. Its subtile and unappreciated power to 
demoralize ftirnishes strong reasons for some attempt to 
hasten the formation of intelligent public opinion regarding 
it. 

While it is .known that an ounce of prevention is worth 
many pounds of euro, society concerns itself greatly with 
the punishment of crime, but very little with its prevention. 
To pluck up here'and there a thistle with the expectation of 
diminishing the crop, while! the air which blows across the 
boundless mellow and fertile soilns thick with their winged 
seeds, would be no more illogical. 

Everything grows by what it feeds upon, and positively, 
even if by unconscious degrees, takes on its quality. The 
law of suggestion and the certain trend of familiarization 
are no less sure in their wqyking than is any principle in 
physics or mathematics. If, as is <\^ell known, the sanest 
minds cannot immerse themselves in a perverted environ¬ 
ment without taking on a little of its slime and abnormity, 
what shall be said of unnumbered w§ak, immature, youthful 
and unsymmetrical natures who delve into a foul atmosphere 
which they inhale, absorb and become saturated with 1 
What myriads of unbalanced minds dw’ell near the bouni3wy 
line of some great tejnptation, crime, or disorder, who need 
but a little suggestive push to land them in the domain of 
. overt action ? *What an abnormal gloating over horrors, and 
a morbid itching for notoriety is kindled ! A thousand good 
deeds receive but little mention, but a crime is held aloft, 
magnified, spread out and turned about in the light, until it 
fills the mental horizon, and gradually becomes familiar, 
then natural, and finally almogt inviting. 

Youthful and pure consciousness is stealthily invaded, 
perverted, and poisoned. The criminal is unwittingly sur- 
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rounded with a halo of romance, gilded w^th n doriet}’, add 
his liltenesR printed upon the incnnory of*mtnuinhered thou¬ 
sands. With impressionable natures a morbid heroism often 
becomes a consuming passion*. A possible and uncertain 
future penalty has little or no weight as a deterrent. For 
the present it is as distant as the anti})odu.s. It is well 
khown that suicides come ir» epidemics in conViequence of 
sensational examples. These statements include but a few 
psychological hints which might be enlarged upon inde¬ 
finitely. 

It is both useless and unwise to hold the purveyors of 
the press responsible for present conditions. Fven the 
Jowest recent degradations of yellow JourTialism” and the 
publishers of tragic dime and nicked lU'veds, aiVl penny 
dreadful issues are amenable to public opinion and demand. 
Under the stimulus of neigbbouriKg competition, theoretical 
“ enterprise,” but more than all upf)n dnnaud, the i)resent 
system has grown up by im[)erceptihlo degrees. Doubtless 
many of the bettor class .of jriurnalists, wlu) through the 
influence of prevailing convoniions have gone beyond tlieir 
better judgment, would* welcome a change in public senti¬ 
ment which would lessen the demand fii>i such mental pabu¬ 
lum. Psychological laws are exact and untiring ijj their 
operation. This fact goods to c(>ine into intelligent and 
general appreciation, and it is to he hoped that elergynien, 
teachers, authors, philanthropists and all leaders of thought 
will inaugurate such an educational campaign. 

_ • 

C 

MPDERN SEMSATIO.NALISM IN THE EAST.-II 

W« are at one with the Secretary, Metaphysical Club of Boston, 
in every single sentiment contained in the above statement on Modern 
Sensationalism. The average educated man in modern times, 
speciidly of the West, is hardly able to bear the weight of strenuous 
thongbt and lives from hand to mouth in every department of its 
life. Unable to find any real gratitication in the higher pleasures of 
the mind, or of the spirit, the average educated man of the W^est 
who has cultivated his wants to an (from the Eastern point of view) 
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abnormal degree, seeks amusement, excitement, and what little 
instruction he can,in, the lowest degradations of yellow journalism, 
tragic dime and nickel novels, and the penny “ dreadfuls.” The disease 
grows by which it feeds on and gltogether the “ enterprise ” of the 
publisher and the growing demand of the educated public, with their 
morbid hankering for more excitment, instead of for more light, are 
acting and reacting on one another to the detriment of the whole body 
politic. The physical invasion of the East by the West is as nothiii^ 
to this moral invasion, under which the old ideal of plain living and 
high thinking, of simple virtues and quiet thought is declining and 
giving place to a morbid craving for the condorts of the fle.sh, to 
sensuous and .sensual enjoyments, and in the higher places, to a craving 
for more money and moi’e selfish power. Therefore it is that in India 
the average educated rertiler devotes what time he could spare, not 
to the cultivation *of his mind, but to the gratification of his morbid 
tastes, both*j)hy.sical svjid intellectual. This morbidness,the vice of a mind 
debased, finding no pleasure within it.self but only in external stimuli 
has not yet reached the height which it has attained in the West; but 
still the disease has been able to secure a foothold and the more enterpris¬ 
ing of the Indian dailies and weeklies (English or vernacular) are 
beginning to leasn the trick and pander to the morp vicious tastes 
of the public; and it is getting to be too common now-a-daysto find 
responsible editors and sub-editors ef daily newspapers finding room 
for sensational stories from the West or’for sensational criminal cases 
with a lot of filthy matter,to the exclusion of more serious writing. 
And the evil, if it has not yet reached gigantic proportions in India, 
is yet most threatening in its near and distant prospects. For even 
now, school-boy.s in the higher forms and CTollegc under-graduates have 
caught the contagion and scandals of any kind, and smart writing 
with a touch of venom in it«are more agreeable reading than era 
or paragraphs containing more serious matter. And libraries that 
have been growing up in different parts of towns all over India 
tell the same tale.* Jlistory, poetry, .science, economics, politic-s, in fact 
aJl higher literature, are hardly so iquch as* touched by the general 
reader but only adorn the shelves; the higher class of stu<^ents who 
have to appear in any University examinatioi||, only occasionally 
finding it necessary to make use of them. Read..)g of novels, but 
only of the debased sort threatens to become a passion, if it is not so 
already; the light’, empty or the uneasy mind needing something, some 
oxcitement,to.fill up its vacancyorto gratify its craving for more sensuous 
pleasure. Still for all that, the vices of gambling and drinking which owe 
their origin to the same desire, the same need for sensationalism, for 
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exmtement are not yet so rampant in India as in the West.' In 
tkegreat cities of the West, the three greater evils which have broken out, 
one may say, with the greatest fury are—(1) Prostitution ; (2) Betting 
and gambling; and (3) Drink. Farrar writing in the Fortwi^ktly 
Review, 1888 said:—“ There are in London some 300,000 young 
men engaged in commerce; it is monstrous that they should be 
unable to return from their business at late hours without incessant 
-aiid disgraceful sclicitations.” Again,—“It is diflSchlt to realise 
how wide a hold the habit of betting has upon the young men of 
London. Beginning with sweepstakes—in almost every warehouse, 
shop and office for the Derby or the Oxford and Cambridge boat- 
races, it develops into an eager hunting hu' tips from horsey pemons 
and knawing barmaids, and into absorbing study of sporting news¬ 
papers, till in servant-men, and clerks and shophion it often culminates 
in fraud, embezzlement, forgery, theft, disgrace^ind‘final ^rnin. Gamb¬ 
ling, too, with all its consotpient evils is greatly on tfic increase. 
There is scarce a district in the metropolis in which gambling clubs 
do not exist. From Hampstead to C,ivmberwell, from Ihiyswater to 
Clerkenwell, in side streets and main thoroughinres, it is m^t too much 
to say that wherever you may be standing you are not more than five to 
ten minutes’ walk/rom a gambling house.” Again,—“»friw> monster evil of 
England is drink.^ I know no subject on which the national conscience 
is so fatally seared as it were with « hot iron. We spend on drink 
nearly 126 millions of pounds a year, and indirectly a sum almost 
inconceivable. In the London district about 30,000 ?ire yearly arrested 
for drunkenness and of these 15,600 are women. The numbers may 
mean nothing to some readers, to others they mean crimes of every 
degree of violence and infamy, the fiendish kicking and beating and 
maiming of wives, the brutal ill-treatment of young children, the 
ovedlj^iug and slow-niurder and starvlition of tens of thousands of 
infants, the erapoisoninent of blood in another generation of criminals 
and hai'lots.” Tne Secretary of the Metaphysical Club, Boston, will 
excuse us if we have been so lengthy’^ in our extract ;.btit we fear it must 
be admitted that piofern sensationalism is a hydra-headed, raany^ 
faced monster, whose hunger is never appeased, whose maw never feels 
jaded; and the delight it feels in “ delineated criminality ” as the 
Metaphysical Club put it, is but one aspect, one sympton of a great, 
growing Western social evil. Our position in India is peculiar. 
We have an old and, as we liold it, a unique civilisation, whose watch¬ 
word is spiiituality at the cost, if* necessary, of temporal material 
greatness; and we are being invaded by a social invasion, in 
triple aspect to which Dean Farrar refera, before whose snbtle 
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wdt'kings, the physical onslaughts of the barbarians ^of old pale 
into nothingness. ,The West is itself wallowing in the mire of 
carnal enjoyments, with all the social evils attendant thereon; and 
is unable to save itself. It is tlu'catening now the hoary citadels 
of spirituality,—it is displacing our native ideal of simple habits 
and high thought, and we are in fact, if we could look through the 
vistas of the future, in the throes of a death-struggle, a spiritual 
death-struggle. Missionary Christianity is anxious only to shdw 
returns of conversions, and is therefore a failure in India as a great 
social force. The higher non-missionary spiritual agencies of the 
West and the spiritual agencies of the East need to join hands 
to resist the growth of gigantic social evils which having taken 
root in one Avorld threatens to overwhelm another. The co-opera¬ 
tion of the East^ and* specially of India would be also specially 
advantageous ^to tHe West. The ideals of the ancient religions of 
India are ’high beyond compare and are a living force there, and 
whatever may be said by dogmatic religionists of this or that part 
of her Theology, it is adinittec^ on all hands that the socio-religious 
organisations of the Hindu people in particular founded on the 
broad basis of high ideals by Hindu sages has stood the test of 
time, has survived ^he shock of thirty centuries (accosding to Western 
computation') through endless vicissitudes, political cpnvulsious, inter¬ 
racial conflicts and has preserved the historical personality of the 
whole Hindu people which is more than could be said of any other 
peoples in the West. The rcligio-social organisation of the East 
requires, therefore, a careful study ; and if our American brethren with 
all the energy that is characteristic of them would think it worth 
their while to make a comparative, scientific study of Hindu and 
Europeai^ societies, with a view to find out the scientific basis of 
enduring social polities, we codld assure them that both East andJ^est 
would share in the advantage. It the meantime, we beg to extend 
our most cordial greetings to these spiritual agencies in the West, 
which, like the bfldy under the name of the Metaphysical Club, Boston, 
are anxious to uplift the life and thought of the world. And it is no joy 
to us that one such agency has thought fit to enlist the co-operation and 
sympathies of the far distant East in this matter ^ world-wide philan¬ 
thropy. For it is clear that the East and the Wesu cannot now live 
apart, that the two worlds stand or fall together. We again send 
out dhr heartiest greetings to the members of the Metaphysical Club, 
Boston. 


Editor. 
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ON INFANT MARRIAGE v»ws DEFERRED MARRIAGE^ 
QUESTION OF LEGISLATIVE REMEDIES.—U. 

o [ By A Bengalee Christian.] 

[ Continued from*page T34, Vol. V. ] 

But let us now assume for the sake of argument that the marriage 
of Hindu infants is no inariiage at .all and then consider whether it is 
sjdch an evil as to call for legislative interference. Thjls bnngs me to 
the second head of my paper.* 

{a\ Question of Ratification. 

In discussing this question, it is not necessary for me to say 
whether infant-marriage is the best fonn of marriage, or whether it is 
better than adult marriage. I am free to confess that I find the 
subject so difficult that I .am not prepared to exiiress any opinion on 
the comparative merits of the two systeinjj. The task I propose to 
myself is a humbler one, namely, to show that the Hindu mamage is 
not such an evil as some pcoj}Io are apt to (bink, and that having 
regard to the traditions, the feelings anjj the present circumstances of 
the people amongst whom it exists, it is to be looked upon rather as 
a blessing than as a curse. 

The last Census Report throws some light on ^liis most important 
question. It apjto.ars fiom th’at report that in whole India, only 
about 10 percentage of tl^e girls and a little above 3 percentage 
of the boys under 9 years of ago ai e in a married state. I mention 
this fact to show that only in re.spect of those can it bo said that there 
is no intelligent consent on the part of the parties united in martimon}’. 
I base this observation upon the fact that in England the age of in¬ 
telligent consent for the purpose of marriage is 12 in a girl and 14 in 
a boy, and that a marriage solemnized between a girl of 12 and a 
boy^ef 14 is a good and valid marriage. Now, if 12 be the age of 
intelligent consent in England I should presume that it ought to be 
reduced to 9 in India, on the princi 2 »les of the Majority Acts of the 
two countries, for whereas in England the age “of majority is 21, in 
India it is only 18. It is clear, therefore, that whatever relief we 
may ask for and obtain, it can only apply to about 10 percentage of 
the married population of Indio. And then if you take in the 
element of ratification into consideration you will not find a single 
case where the infants who had been under the agp of 9 or 12 or 14, 

____j_ • 

* p*p«r was oripnally read )>y ilid late Babu Joygobind Shome, a Bengalee 
Chrbtian, at a meeting of the Calcutta Mbnionary Conference held on the Slat Junoi 
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did not ratify it when they arrived at the age of intelligent consent. 
If the absence of cwsent invalidated the marriage, ratification, in such, 
a case could mean the giving of that consent afteih the parties to it 
haxi attained the age of intelligent, consent. Now, the age of intelli¬ 
gent consent, even according to English law, is only 14 in the 
case of a boy and 12 in the case of a girl, and if you applied 
these ages to Hindu boys and girls, you would not find a single 
case, where a* boy at the age of 14 or a girl at the age of 12 did 
not wish to have his or her wife or husband to whom he or she 
had been married in infancy. Practically, therefore, if wo obtained 
such a law, with the ratification clause inserted in it, it would 
remain wholly inoperative. It would be worse than the Hindu Widow 
Re-marriage Act. I ask how many Hindu widows have taken advan¬ 
tage of the bcnofic(jnt provisions of that Act, inspite of all that men like 
Pundit Tshvav piiuudcr Yjdyasagar have done all that they could to re-, 
commend it to theii* countrymen i Ido not think we could enumerate 
even a dozen marriages of Hindu widmvs under the provisions of the Act, 
though the ca.se of the Hindu .widow we regard a very hard case and 
that a harder one we could not imagine. Is it not then simple 
inadne.ss for us to expect that if Government passed a permissive Act 
to avoid the obligattoiis of infant-marriage that a singleJBindu would care 
to avail himself of its provision. A Hindu girl would^ rather die than 
think of re-marryiiig ; and as for Hindu boy who’dared committing 
such an outrage upon the Hindu community they would make a short 
business of him lly his» immediate expulsion from their society, the, 
final resvdt being that tlic boy will become an outcaste, and the 
unfortunate giil a widow for life. And alHhi.s, for what { Not for the 
salvation of an immortal soul, not for the sake of performing a reli¬ 
gious duty, not for di.scliaigirig a moral obligation, but for gi*atifymg 
selfish ideas of connubial hapiTiness. St. Paul said that such Jjaings 
would happen, in the last days, when men would be lovers of their 
own selves, lovers of pfoasures more than lovers of God ; but I fear 
we shall hasten 'those days if you went in for such heartless legis¬ 
lation. I am sure, that if we went in for sucli legislation, -we would 
make the name of the Christian Missionary stink in the nostarils of my 
Hindu countrymen. 

In the second place, such a law would convulse and unsettle the 
whol§ Hindu Society and produce in a greater measure some of the 
very evils which you seek* by, this legislation to avoid. You would 
seek* to avoid, for instance, precocious development and untimely 
maturity of boys and girls, but what do you think would be the natural 
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consequence^ of a law which in the case of infant marriages reqniired 
sul^equent mtihcation to make them complete fvid indissoluble ? In 
most parts of India^and oven in Bengal with certain cUiaaes of Hindus, 
the boys and girls, though mari'ied in infancy, are never allowed to 
live together until the girl reaches puberty, or until, what in Hindu 
phraseology is termed, her “ second mari-iage” took place. But if you 
had such a law as is proposed, it will be the interest of the parents of 
tfio parties concerned, especially of the bride’s father,'" to bring them 
together as soon as possible to obtain ratification and prevent the 
dissolution of the union. But this will be a comparatively tolerable 
evil compared with a new species of intolerable oppression or extor¬ 
tion which such a measure would necejssarily produce in the country. 
The people now groan under the oppro.ssion of the policeman, of the 
t£\x-collector, and of the xeinindar, but then they )vould have a new 
oppressor in the person of the bridegrooin’^s father oy guardian who 
would not hesitate, in a corrupt and sinful world*like oui's, to extort 
money or presents from the bride’s father by the threat of annulling the 
marriage and sending his daughter to a* perpetual widowhood. Further, 
the marriages being voidable, the cares and anxieties to which the 
parents and guardian-s wouhl become a prey during the voidable 
period, can better be imaginc'd than de.scribed. In 'short, I cannot 
conceive of a single redecnnng featni-e in the proposed legislation. 
If infant-marriage itself bo bad, iC lobe an uimiitigated evil, then we 
should ask Government lor such measures as would stop it. This is 
what Mr. Malabari and his friends are urging npoh Government but 
ment, it seems, is not prepared to accede to their wishes. 

In the third place, tJic })roposed legislation would hold out a 
premium t» false conversions. There will be cases of young men 
who would embrace Christianity or Br|ihmoism with no other motives 
thai!*io get rid of their Hindu infant wives and marry educated and 
accomplished Christian or Brahmo girls. Already, Native Christians 
are taunted with embracing Christinuty for the jsake of marrying 
Mem Saheba. This charge is now false, but then it would have somp 
Qoverncases to support it and thus our holy religion will be maligned. 

(b) Question of Legal Abolition of Infant Marriages. 

These are some of the reasons which I would urge against legis¬ 
lation for purposes of j-atificated of marriages contracted during 
iufaucy. They do not, however, di.sposd of the simpler and larger 
question, whether infant-marriages should be abolished by legisla¬ 
tive enactment. I shall now, therefore, place before you a few 
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reasons why I think legislative interference impolitic, improper, and 
uncalled for. , . 

As a rule I would have no social reform under legislative pressure, 
especially in a country where the people have no representative 
institutions, and where they are governed by persons who are aliens 
and strangers, and who have little or no sympathy with their national 
institutions. The object of Government is the protection ef liiQ? 
and property, and social reform falls within its province only when 
suefi social evils exist as are found to be injurious to individual or 
national life and morahs. Infanticide, the rite of suttee, &c., came 
to be regarded as such evils, and Government was fully justified in 
dealing with them by legislation, whether the people wanted such 
legislation or not, but inliint-marriage cannot be said to be an evil 
of that description.** Infant-marriage has prevailed in India at least 
from the days df Mann, tTlat is, for well-nigh three thousand years 
and the Hindus as a body have up to this day remained content 
with the institution. They ha\c not, to any a'ppreciahh extent, 
suffered in physi(pic nor deteriorated in morals. Three thousand 
years are a pretty long po iod, but all these years have not revealed 
to us Jiny grea^ evils as the necessary effects of tho institution of 
infant-marriage beyond perhaps a little too rapid increase in popula¬ 
tion, the I’egulation of which is tjj^e great problem with the socialists 
of Europe. No doubt, we hear of the stones of the giants of olden 
times, who removoil mountains ami leaped over oceans; that race, 
if it ever existed at all, has ceased, whether as a necessary consequence 
of infant-marriage or not, I am unable to say; but this much is 
certain that India did not enjoy a monopdly of these giants. Greece 
and Rome and Troy had their giants and their giant stories," and that 
by the time these groat personages disappeared from India they 
also disappeared from other countries where there was no i^nt- 
inarriage to scare them away. Now, if the Hindu nation has really 
physically deteriorated on account of infant-marriages, compared with 
offher nations, then lot the proof of this deteworation be given before 
our building any theory upon it. It is not enough to quote the^ opinions 
of doctors and others, as to what is likely or not likely ; facts should 
be stated, such as, that mortality has increased, weigh' has diminished 
untimely deaths have become more frequent, &c., &c. But until 
this i»oof is given, we have no right to.ask for a law which does not 
exist even in England. There are reported cases of infant-marriages 
in that country, but the English legislature did not think it right to 
make them penal; it made them only voidable, 
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The Hindu Social Constitution, « 

Now having describeti what, in inj' linnible‘bpinion, fails within 
the province of Goveruraent, I must ask my readers to bear in mind that 

y 

infant marriage forms a necessary part of the entire Hindv, social 
system, and that we cannot dispense with it without doing great 
injury to that system. As most of us ai'e perhaps aware that a Hindu 
family is essentially joint, and that our law courts have to make this pre¬ 
sumption whenever a case afifecting a Hindu family comes up before 
them. Now, a Hindu family being joint in food, estate and worship— 
this being the essential condition of every Hindu family, a Hindu 
thinks it his duty to live not so much for himself as for his family. 
His is a life of great self-denial. A member of a Hindu joint family 
earns, say, Ra. 1,000 a month, but ho thinks it his duty to put his 
whole income into a common hotch-pot with the' earnings of other 
•members who earn only Rs. 10, 20 or 30 monthly,'and then after 
having made all the joint expenses of the family from this common 
fund, the surplus, if any, is handed down to their children or grand¬ 
children in equal shares, giving us a beautiful illustration of the Scripture 
text—“ He that had gathered much had nothing over,and hethat had 
gathered little had no lack.” But this self-denial is amply rewarded 
mother ways. The Hindus have no Annuity Funds, no Life-Assurance 
Societies, no Suvings Banks, no Hospitals, no Leper Asylums, but the 
principle of mutual help which reigns supremo in eveiy family, confers 
upon him in some measure the benefits of the.se noble institutions, 
which constitute the glory of modern civilisation. That while the 
motto of every Englishman seems to be— ‘ Every man for himself and 
God for us all,’ that of the Kin<lu is—‘ Every man for his family and 
you know*’ what this family means. It does not mean his children 
only. It includes his brothers and sistqi’s, his cousins, his nephews, 
his nieces, his mother, his auntsi* his sisters-in-law, &c., &c. He 
does not think it a hardship to live and labour for them, and to 
spend all his earnings upon them. He considers /<his to be his duty 
and privilege and ho glories in it. Such a man, when he marries, 
marries not so much for his own comfort or happiness, as for that of 
the whole family. His wife must not only be a help-meet to him but 
a helper and agreeable companion to his mother, his widowed sisters, 
his widowed aunts, sisters-iu-laws, &c. That is, either he or hie 
guardian has to consider al\ this hpjore entering into a matrin^onial 
relation. Now I ask—could a girl pf 18 or 19, or a young woman of 
25, her habits and tastes all formed, quietly enter into such a family 
and {MTove herself a peaceful and agreeable member ? Wpnld she opt. 
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in nine cases out of ten, a source of trouble ? .1 think «hc 
would. Already Hftidil households, with infant wives whom you could 
in that tender age, train up in the way they should*go, are not always 
the very models of domestic peace and happiness, but the moment 
we introduce woman-wives into them, we make the joint family 
system an intolerable nuisance. Perhaps my opponents will say that 
the joint family system is also bad. If so, then they should try to 
remove it first by legislative interference, and not rail against infant- 
marriage. And it is iilso clear that when the joint family system is 
gone, when each man would labour and live for himself, and% 
himself, he would inot seek an infant wife—he would seek one who 
could take care of him, look after his goods and chattels in his absence, 
and be his financier and accountant. In such a system, an infant 
wife has no place, but so long as the joint family system continues 
among the; Hindus, we'ehould not deprive them of the advantages, 
which infant marriage brings in with it. We should not put new wine 
into old bottles. The bottles will *burst. If we are prepared to 
memorialise Government for the abolition of the joint fixmily system, 
then by all means, but not earlier, let us go up before it with another 
petition praying for the abolition of infant-marriages. 


IN TOUCH WITH THE SADHUS: A* SCHEME OF SERVICE. 

• 

While it is a fact tlftit in our Tirthas, S(dhus do not usually suffer' 
much for want of food, it is none the less true that in very few indeed of our 
holy places, particularly those situated in out-of-the-way regions on distant hills 
there are no arrangements to look after them witen they are ailing and are 
disabled. Sadhus, as a rule, live apart from one another, each in his own little 
hut. It can, therefore, be easiQ^ imagined how much suffering—which, 
however, some little loving service and care may alleviate—they undergo in 
their seclusion, when laid up with illness. They are rendered physically so 
helpless that it is flot improbable that some of them should suffer the most 
itftense agony for Want of some little water,^ and tlllit there may be many 
who die through sheer weakness caused by disease, thirst and hungner. 

In this state of things, the Ramkrishna Brotherlpod of ascetics acting 
under their leader, Svami Vivekananda, have as a preliminary measure, 
started a home, at Kankhal, near Hard war, early in July 1901, for the 
' relief of the extremely sick and helpless Sadly.tB and pilgrims. 

One sure sign of spiritual devselopmrat in man is his increasing capacity 
of realising the helplessness and distress of others and anxiety to remove 
thras so far as posmble. The sniroour of thOSei who keep the spiritual 
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atmosphere of India from losing its ancient powei; and puritj, who k4fep 
alive the light of life and truth in times of spiiitual decay and darkness, 
anoh as emphatically the Kali Age is, becomes, therefore, one hardly needs 
to say it, the snpremest duty and a most useful charity. It is earnestly hoped 
that very few people will hesitate to contribute their share to the up-rearing 
of an insilution of such palpable practical good and spiritual promise. 

Donations and subscriptions will be thankfully received and acknow¬ 
ledged by me in Prabuddha Bharata, the monthly English organ of the 
Brotherhood, published at Mayavati, Almora, Kumaon. 

Advaita Ashrama, Yimalanund*., 

Mayavati, Kumaon. Joint Editor, Prabuddha Bharata. 

SVARAJYA-SIDDHIH -XXV. 

[ Continued from page 1^26, Vol. * V. ] 

' From the Chhandogyopanishad :— 

“ One should meditate on the syllable Om, the udgitha, because 
people chant, beginning with Om. Of all these things the earth is 
the essence; water is the essence of the earth, and the herbs of 
water; man forms the essence of herbs and of man speech is the 
essence; Mik is^ the essence of speech, Saman of« Rik, and the 
udgitha is the essence of the tSttman. This udgitha is the quintes- 
cence of all these essences, it i*: the supreme, deserving of the 
highest place (i.c., is the most adorable like the supreme self) and 
is the eighth. W^hat is this Rik ? What the Sarnan ? And what 
is the udgitha? This is being now considered. Verily, speech is 
Rik, the life-breath (Prana) is Saraa, and the syllable Om is the 
udgitha. Now, this and that, speech and breath (Prana), Rik and 
Saraa constitute a couple. This couple is united together in the 
syllaifeje Om ; when a couple unite togetker they gratify each other’s 
desires. He verily becomes the gratifier of %ll desires, who, knowing 
it thus, meditates upon this syllable, the udgttha. And this 
'is a syllable of acquiescence, and (in ordinary parlance) whatever 
one acquiesces in, he says ‘ Om,’ Verily this acquiescence (siguifiea) 
prosperity. Verily he becomes a gratifier of all desires who knowing 
this to be so, meditates upon this syllable, the udg'itha. By that 
is this threefold science maintained ; with Om does one recite; with 
Om does one chant (a hymn of praise); and with Om does one sing. 
All this is for the adoration of this syllable by its glory and by essence. 
By that syllable do both perform actions—he who knows this to be so 
".axtd he who does not know. (But) knowledge and ignorance ai’e nnfiSce 
other. That alone, which is performed with knowledge, faith, and 
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w^h meditation as prescribed in the Upauishads, is more effectaaL 
This verily is the explanation of this syllable (1). 

" Chhandogyopanishad—1st Prapathaka. Chapter L 

In the Gita Srikrishna. says to Arjnna, " I am the Pranava in 
all the Yedas;” (2) also, “I will tell thee in brief that imperishable 
state which is declared by those versed in the Vedas, which persever¬ 
ing ascetics freed from all desires enter into and desiring which (people) 
perform Bralftnacharya. Casting off this body, he who departefh, 
closing up all the gates (of the body, i.e., the sense-organs), confining 
the mind within the heart, with his own life-breath (Prana) fixed 
in the head and having an unbroken continuity in yoga, reciting the 
one syllable Orn which is Brahman, and exclusively thinking of 
me, attaineth the highest goal.” (3) 

Patanjali in his Yoga philosophy after first laying down that 
one of the best inethq;ds of fixing the mind is by the meditation of 
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foith thftt the Fraftava signifies /swara and that the 
yogi should* repeat the syllable and meditate on'the thing signifieii by 
it (viz. /swara), and that in this way all the hindrances to the purifi- 
oation and concentration - of the mind, such as disease, doubt, desire, 
idleness &c., can be entirely got rid of and the individual soul 
realised (5). 

From the Manusamhita:— 

« “ A Brahinuwa should always pronounce the Pranava both at the 

beginning and at the end (of a lesson from the Veda). For unless it 
precede, (his learning) will slip away from him and if omitted at the 
end, it will fade away (i.e., will not be long retained). Seated on 
(blades of the kusa grass) with their points towards the east and being 
purified by the Pavitras (i.e., the blades of kusa in both his hands) 
and also sanctified by thi’ee Pranyamas (i.e,, a sort of regulation of 
the breath) he becomes worthy to pronounce the syllable Om. Prajapati 
( i.e., Brahma, the creator and lord of all creatures) milked out ( i.e.> 
extracted as being the essence) from the three Vedas, the three letters 
W, ^ and ^ and also the three words (Vyahritis) BhuA, Bhuba/i and 
SwaA, From the three Vedas also, Prajapati, dwelling in the highest 
heaven, milked out, one foot from each of that i2ik verse, entitled 
Savitri, beginning with the word cl^. The Brahmana learned in the 
Veda who recites both morning and evening that syllable (Om) and 
this Savitri preceded by the three Vyahritis, gains the sanctity which 
(a recitation of) the Vedas confers. A twiceborn man who recites 
these three a thousand times daily outside (the village, i.e., on the 
banks of a river or in the forest) in a month gels released even from 
very great sins, just as a snake gets rid of its slough. The Brahmana, 
the Ksbattriya and the Vaisya who neglect this Kik verse and also 
the performance in due season of their own rites are blamed among 
the virtuous. The three imperishable, Mahavyahritis preceded by the 
syllable Om and the three-footed Savitri arc to be known as the mouth 
(i.e., the beginning) of the Veda or as the way leading to a realisation 
of the Brahman. He who casting off idleness incites this (verse) 
daily for three years* approaches the supreme Brahman becoming 
as free of movement as the air, and assuming an (all-pervading) 
form like the ether. The monosyllable Om is the supreme Brahman, 
and the three Pra«ayamas are tlie best form of devotional austerity; 

(4) . I Pataujala Daraanara—Samadhipada 23. 

(5) . w -mw, tnnv. t i tiiro ’wwrtftr- 
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1^. 20. ' . 
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tiothiog surpasses the Savitri; truthfulnSss is I'egarded as better than 
sileace. Ail rites ’^uch as oblatious to fire and other sacrifices get 
exhausted, the result accruing from them is temporary and 
confers but temporary bliss on t^e performers), but the syllable Oro is 
imperishable since it is Brahman, the Lord of all beings.'* (6). 
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PABANJPYE AND KEITH: NOTES FBC&E :iAMBRII>OE. 

We offer our heartiest congi-atulations to Mr. E. P. Faranjpye, 
B.A?, upon his election to a Fellowship* at St. John's College, Cam¬ 
bridge. He distinguished hirbself, as our readers must be aware, by 
coming out as Senior Wrangler in 1899 and subseqnkitly won the highest 
.miM^ma^ieal distinction in the Second Fast oi ^ Mathenui^eal 
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I Tripo$ last year, having been placed in Division I, Class I. But ^ 
mathematical*talents although of the highest^kind ai'e as taothing 
compared to the gobility of his character, the greatness of his 
soul. A man who can fling away the highest prospects of life- 
judged by the all-important commercial standard,—and consent, of 
Complete free choice, to devote the best energies and the highest 
talents which are his, to the cause of his native country—to the training 
of^youtRs of his fatherland along lines of high intellectual work, and 
on a mere subsistence allowance of rupees^ seventy per month is no 
ordinarily mortal, but one who judged by any standard, stands supremely 
high. A friend writing to us from Cambridge under date Nov, 1, 
1901, says of him ;—" Paranjpye came back to Cambridge about four 
weeks ago, after having been eight months in France (Paris) and 
Germany (Gettingen). He is a very nice agreeable man, apart from 
his studies I mean ; and he is so unassuming. He is a candidate for 
a Fellowship in Julin's; the election results will .be out in a week. 
He leaves for India by the third week of this month; and goes baCk 
to his old college in Poona. When I suggested that he should stay 
in Cambridge another year if he did not get a Fellowship this time 
(for he is sure to be elected if he only stays here and does his work) 
he replied that it was no good postponing one’s lif%-work (meaning of 
course the work of teaching in Poona); here is grand man, is n’t he ? ” 

And again w'lSting to us a weekJater (Nov. 8), our correspondent 
says;—“You will be glad fo know, and all Indians will rejoice that 
Paranjpye has been elected to a Fellowship, in St. John’s College. 

It is a great honour lo him and all sym[)athetic ludiaus will share the 
honour with him. For, to be elected a Fellow in Cambridge is a 
far higher honour than any examinations can give. The Fellowship 
which is a* stipend of about three or four hundred pounds a year (I 
am not sure about the amount) will continue for a term of seven years, 
at the end of which he may or may* not be re-elected for another 
term of seven years. lu any case, the Fellow'ship will free Pavaiijpye from 
all pecuniary difficulties for at least seven years, ,atid he will have 
full leisure and opportbnities .for pursuing his favourite studies. Ha , 
is leaving England iu about two weeks, and is going back to his old 
college in Poona.” 

Mr. R. C. Keith, whose name along with Paranjpye^s heads this 
note, is a young man from Oxfoi-d who came out fii-st in the recent 
Indian Civil Service Examination (1901) beating all past recotds as 
regards the number of marks obtaihed in that examination. . He 

over 5000 marks, an unprecedentedly high score and we 
^l^ught 'fit to make some enquiries about him. Here is the iiifomia- 
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tiftn from oar correspondeab in England about Mr. Keith. ” Tha t 
Keith is a pr odig y,thgre is littlo doubt. He was a Tarsity class ical 
scholar and Boden Sanskrit Scholar in Oxford *and got the high est 
honours in classics and the Moral Sciences; offer ed no less than fiftee n 
subjects for the Indian Civil Service and got very high mai’ks in 
every one. 

The Indian Civil Service ought to be proud of the accession ,of 
so distinguished a schol^' to their ranks. Those who have been watch¬ 
ing like ourstives the coui’se of events connected with t he I. C. S. Exam i- 
nation conducted under the ne iv Regulations, (in force since the year, 
1892; are alone capable of fully appreciating the significance of such 
extraordinary and unprecedentedly high score as that of over 5000 
marks at an exaininatjon whose admitted standard is in some respects 
higher than that of* the Engli.sh Universitie.s themselves. 

• * Editor. 


DYSPEPSIA IN CALCUTTA. 

Of the thousand and one complaints that arc known to affect 
the health of th^ inhabitants of this city, Dyspepsia or Indigestion 
is given the foremost place hy unanimous consent. Indeed, step 
by step, it has become as much a ifishionable disease Among the citizens 
of Calcutta, as Diabetes is, more or less, among the corpulent zemin¬ 
dars of Bengal. And the result is tlisastrous. 

Etymologically, as well as pathologically. Dyspepsia or Indigestion 
means difficulty of digestive actions which arises from various 
conditions of morbid anatomy. Each dilferent condition is said to 
give rise to a distinct variety of the disease; so that we see, there are 
many different kinds of it, but all of them are known to bring on the 
same final consequences. Frequently, many varieties are found com¬ 
bined in the same individual, and in those cases the consequences ai’e 
much hastened. "Of all the results, the first which we notice is a certain 
disinclination fcTr food or rather a fear taking the normal quantity of 
food, which gradually habituates the patient to taking leffs and less 
quantity of’food than the ordinary diet of an ii)j|ividual of his age. 
Of this reduced quantity, again, only a fraction heljjs to nourish his 
tissues, on account of the damaged condition of his digestive apparatus. 
In this way, the nutrition of his body materially suffers which makes 
him, less and less able to resist <t!ie attacks of more powerful diseases. 
It is true. Dyspepsia itself has never been known to cause a fatal 
termination. But it does more than this, It sucks out our very life, 
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dtop by drop/and makes its paascssor the mb^fc miserable person bn 
earth, who many a time invites death as a relievfer. " 

Yet all these are new thing^s! Such a universal dominance of 
this disease did certainly not exist before, as we learn from the 
experiences of living old men—the last survivors of the gi'and old 
times. Our fathers and grandfathers are said to have been • excellent 
eaters, 'who enjoyed excellent healths, and have beq'geatbed to us 
excellent examples of longevity. Even now ex»tnples of such longevity 
are frequently met with in rural life. Therefore, it is evident, that some 
new and injurious agencies must have been in operation in this city of 
Calcutta, and these roust have been actively di.stributing their baneful 
influences on all sides. What those agencies exactly are, wo cannot 
pretend to say for certain ; but th(^ following suggest themselves to our 
mind as the most possible causes of the rapid propagation of Dyspepsia. 

(1) The first thing that attracts our attention is the adulterated 
condition of almost every article, of food in the native dietary. Such 
adulterations as we find in Calcutta are certainly rare with our 
fortunate village brothers who are supplied with mostly genuine things. 
Who has not seen the milkman here pour vessel-fuls of water within 
his milkpot in broad daylight in the public streets ? Ghee, one of the 
principal foods, is seldom to be obtained pure. It is aways mixed up 
with various noxious vegetable oils and animal-fats which sell cheaper 
than ghee. Similarly mustard oil and flour are always mixed up with 
substances physically sirailiar to them, but which are very detrimental 
to healthy digestion. All these and many things else arc the painful 
experiences of any one who has resided for only a week in the city. 

(2) The more and more extensive use of coal-fire in the 
art of cookery is the next most injurious factor. On account 
of the greater heat evolved by coal, \ve cannot keep the cooking 
vessel, sufficiently long on the fire, and in this short time some 
portions of the article put in the vessel are burnt too much, while 
others are still in a comparatively raw state. Thus, our dishes contain 
foods in different stages of preparation which, when taken, injure the 
digestive apparatus to a great extent. In the villages, the abundant 
vegetation on all sides provide ample fuel for cooking purposes, and 
thus the favoured villagers are spared the necessity of coke for fuel. 

' A. Dyspeptic. 

[ To *he continued. ] 
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That which is ever-permanent in one mode of being is 

THE Truth.— ANKARA. 
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THt? PHILOSOPHY OP THE GODS. 

The Philosophy of jhe (lods (Devas) as distinguished from /jrvara, is one 
of the corner-stones of Hinduism and have, therefore, to be mastered 
by everyone who is dtsiroiis of gaining an insight into the Hindu religion. 
It is a subject which is widely misunderstood and has been so, ever since the 
East has come into close relations w'ith the West since the foundation of the 

English DominioPi in India. 

^ • 

The crude monotheism of the early Protestant missionaries saw in it 
nothing but a debased pol)thei m, at tmee in their judgflienfj superstitious 
and insulting to the one true God. Then ca*rae Raja Rammohan Roy who, 
while accepting the authority of the Vedas and the Vedanta, looked upon 
the Vedic Gods as * allegorical representations of the attributes of the 
Supreme Being.’ According to him, ‘the Veda having, in the first instance, 
personified, all the powers and attributes of the Deity and also the celestial 
bodies and natural elements, does, in conformity with this idea oPpersonifica- 
tion, treat of them in the subsgquent passages, as if thiy were real beings, 
ascribing to them binh, animation, senses and accidents as well as liability to 
annihilation.’ To the c^uestion that the Devas while being the attributes 
of God, still exisj,ed as distinct entities, as separate created existence 
the Raja’s reply, wa*s categorical. “ In case tlj^se attributes should be 
supposed to be separate existences it ftiust necessarily follow that thiqf 
must be either eternal or non-cternal. The former case strikes iihmediately 
at the root of all the doctrines relative to the unity o|)*the Supreme Being 
contained in the Vedanta. By the latter sentiment we are at once led into 
the belief that the nature of God is susceptible of chawge and consequently 
that Ife is not eternal, which makes no inconsiderable step towards Atheism 
itself," Judged by this logic, thef separate existence of all created life, 
including man, must either make towards atheism or transgress the law of 
Yedic Unity. The truth, however^ is, which Raja Rammohan seemed to 
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have missed by mistaking phenomenal separateness of Gods for absdute 
separateness, that so far as the inner essence.tha true highest self (the 
Fratyag Atma) of tlje Dtvas is concerned, the Devas are the Bibhutis 
of Isvara. Viewed from this standpoint, everything in the Universe, 
including man, is the Bibhuti of the Lord, Who is, verily. One without a 
second. But to say that the Devas are only the attributes of God, is as we 
have shown, only a half-truth. 

( 

^ • 

After Raja Rammohun Roy came Swami Dayananda, tlfe founder of the 
“ Arya Saroaj.” He was a firm believer inihe Vedas, liut seems to have missed 
the Philosophy of the Gods coutaine.s therein. Being a rigid monotheist, he 
could not tolerate a plurality of Gods and being faced with the Vedic Devas— 
Indra, Varuna, Agni, Soma, &c., he juggled out of the difficulty by interpret¬ 
ing all these names to mean Isvara in His vaiious a.spects. To accomplish 
this feat he had recoiiisc to a forced and far-fctclied 55 stem of Etymology— 
ail his own. EKAM SAT BIPRAH BAHUDHA BADANTI-there 
is but One Existence, sages call it variously. fire Vedic *(Ld.s, therefore, 
thought this great man, were merely^so many forms of speech to indicate the 
One Reality. The l)eva«, thus, have no separate existence but ar. simply names 
to connote the Isvara. To support this vie*w, Swami Dayananda had to deny 
the authority of a large part of the Hindu Scripturts, namely, the Smritis and 
the Puranas. But it may be proved by refeietice to the Ved.is and the 
Upanishads, cn Mvhich the Swami took his stau^* that not only are 
the Devas dmtinpt created entities but that th-y are ‘Bigrahahanta’ 
or possessed of forms. It is otdy necessary to refer to the second part of the 
* Kena-Upanishada’ where it is related that Biahn a (Isvara) having given 
victory to the Deva’’, they became inflated witlr a false pride. Therefore, 
to humble them, Brahma appeared before them, as a strange being and 
laid before them a blade of g?ass which the mightiest of the gods, Agni, 
Vayu and Indra could not move. Thereafter, Uma, the embodiment of 
Divine Wisdom, appeared before them and conveyed to tlu m the le.sson 
that none else hut the Is>ara was the source of all power, even the power 
of the gods, in this Universe. Again, the'^Koushilaki-Upan'sl ad, in tl-.e famous 
discourse between Balaka and Ajatasatin, expressly draws a distinction bet¬ 
ween Isvara and the Devas, regarding the latter as segante created entities. 

W w r * . 

“ He verily should be known who is, O Balaka, the creator of these beings 
(Devas), whose verily ^ley be the creation.” Likewise, the Vedic Hymns 
contain numerous passages ii\ which the M»rtis (physical features and 
characteristics) of the Devas are referred to. In the face of such explicit 
declarations as these, one does not feel much hesitation in rejecting the 
ipsuii^tions of Swami Dayananda, 
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•We have mxi tp notice the theory of the Orientalists heatied by 
Professor Max MulIer* In his view, ‘mythology is the disease of language* 
and the Vedas are the babblings of child humanitjfc The Vedic Aryan 
personified the powers of nature manifesting in physical and atmospheric 
phenomena. “ He gives names to a'l the powers of Nature and after 
he has called the fire —Agni, the sun-light India, the stoims—Maruts, 
and the dawn—-Ushas, they all seemed to grow naturally into beings like 
himself, nay, greater than himself. He invokes them, he praise there, 
he worships them.” Not satisfied . with the current name of Polytheism, 
Professor Max-Muller has coined a new terra “ Kathenotheisni ” or “Heno* 
theism” to connote his view of the Vedic theogony. “Deities are invoked 
by different names, some clear and intclligibie such as Agni—fire, Surya— 
the sun ; others, such as Varuna, Milra, Indra which have become proper 
names. But whenever one of these individual gods is invoked, they are not 
conceived as limited tiy the powers of others as superior or inferior in rank ; 
each god is,to‘the mind X)l the supplicant as good as all gods. * 
This surely is not wlfat is commonly understood by polytheism ; yet it will 
be equally wrong to call it monotheism. * If we must have a name for it, 
I should call it kathenotheism.” • 

This theory is still in possession of the field. Mr. R. C. Dutt, the 
historian of Ancient India, has accepted it without reserve, and the late 
Bdbu Bankimchandm Chatlerji endorsed it, with but shght modifications, 
in his studies of the Veda. Still, no Ihcoiy which is fouijded^on the solid 
basis of truth can stand and this theory c/Jj the learned professor is, as we 
would show, not being based on trujh is bound to go the way of its 
predecessors. * * 

What, then, are the Devas, the Gods of the Hindu Scriptures? The 
Devas are not the same Isvara as is genv;raliy supposed by those who 
characterise Hinduism as being polytheistic. Neither are they mere empty 
abstractions, personifications, mere figures ol speech. Nor are they mere 
attributes of the Supreme Deity. • 'J hey are separate created entities, just 
like other created i.e., phenominal existences ; only they are the Intelli¬ 
gences belonging to the ^var Loka or the Spiritual Plane. Nature never 
works j th^re is no breach of continuity^ in her domain. Thus, 

Acre is a linked chain, connecting the mineral, the vegetable and*the animal 
kingdoms. As Science is daily finding out, there are no suddeh gaps in 
the continuity of the ever-evolving Life, There aie no rigid or sharp 
lines of demarcation between these great groups. It is, as it were, a 
continuous line. Thus, between the mineral and the^ vegetable, Science is 
discovering connecting links or forms of 'life partaking of the nature of 
both.^ So also in the case of animals. How could there be such an 
immense and insuperable gap between man and the Highest Life ? Why 
should there be an utter void of being between the highest life of 
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supreme Isvara and that of the puny< grorelling man ? Must man, w^ak, 
and imperfect as he is, be the goal of evolution ? .Further, the absence of a 
conception of devas in any form of religious thought has only the effect 
of making the God-idea anthroporoqrphic and degraded. In the retult, 
God becomes more a man than a God, clothed as He must necessarily be, 
with human ideas and human limitations. The unscientific conception of a 
God out of relation with the universe, yet sharing with man some of the 
Ipwest of human failings, has injured religion more than any amount of 
scientific criticism. 

If we look around us, if we look at the great revealed religions we find 
every one of them admitting the existence of intermediate, created beings 
between man and God, beingwor intelligences that supply the missing links 
of the divine order of evolution. The Greek and Roman races had their 
gods, Zeus, Jupiter, &c. The Goths had their Thor and Odin. The old 
Persian Religion acknowledged Feristha, A.masaspaorh and Ahurs. The 
.Hindus have ihtir Devas or Suras, Prajapati.s. ^'he Buddhists^ have their 
Dhyan Chohans and the like; and Christianity also speaks of the hierarchies 
of Angels and Archangels. • 

It would be too much to say that the 'univetsal belief in these inter¬ 
mediate beings was due to a common ignorance. The very universality of 
the idea is a proof of its truth. We would continue the subject in another 
issue and show that the Gods or Devas cannot be so 'summarily and too 
lightly dismissed as they occupy ti very important plea in creation and 
perform-some very important functions.* 

i. 

Hirendranath Dutt, M.A., B.L., 

Solicitor, Hi^ht Court. 


HOW HIlfDtT ORTHODOXY HAS PREVENTED FROM DYING 
AND MAY YET REVIVE INDIAN ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. 

To promote the arts and industries of India, we have at the outset to 
consider how they have hitherto been preserved, why in fact they have not 
altogether been extinguished. Let us, therefore, proceed to mention some 
of'the different arts and industries of our country, andto acquaint our¬ 
selves with the class of men to whom their continued existence is due. 

The country sugar and saindhab lavan (salt) industries of , our country 
depend for their support entirely on the widows and orthodox Hindus of India, 
who would not touch articles which are refined by the bones of animals or are 
machine-made; for in t|ie process of preparation, these are touched by people 
the magnetism of whose body L not sufficiently pure. Again, the ‘stone, 
earthen, brass, copper and other metalKc wares, of the country would have 
long given place to porcelain and glass wares, if our ignorant Hindu widows 
«t>d our orthodox countrymen with their unshaken belief in their supe rior 
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iin|)ortance and purity as laid doirn by the ^astras vv^ged ceaseless war 
against the introdiiction of foreign utensils into our honifs Again, the 
use of Ghoonsees or Kandoras (fine silk ribands ^encircled round the 
waist of infants and children) prepjired by poor widows of India who 
would have otherwise n) means of earning a living is at the present day 
c <nfined only to the most orthodox Hindu families. G»Ua ehoories (lac- 
bracelets) are pa'ronised only by women who have not been wholly Wester¬ 
nized in their‘habits. While by the courts of Rajas and Maharajas r?/" 
ancient school and in the Gudd^es of Mahaj ms, unlearned in English, do 
hand-made durrees and carpets cover the floor. The great otlar ('atHclT ) trade 
of India depends for its customers on men who are mostly opposed to the 
use of foreign perfumes and scents. ^ 

Turning now to another field of Indian Industrial activity we find 
that the Cora and JTa^snrs, the Garads and liaranasees would 
have long been ex^rnct but for their u-^e as enjoined by the Hindu 
Aistia®, on account of tfttir superior purity or sanctity for purposes of* 
ceremonial worship Vor the purposes of a Hindu marriage the Hindu 
is compelled to buy the 5rtstra-presctibe*d garments. Again, during his daily 
prayers {Ahnik) the Hindu m«st wear some kind of silken cloth as 
specially enjoined to be worn on such occasions, no matter how coarse it 
might he. The sacred thread Paita, or the yajjnop.avit (sacrificial thread) 
spun by the poorei^ classes of Hindu widows is essential for Upanayan, 
Brata (WH) and Garu-Purohit Daksltina ceremonies. The conch-shelis 
and Sankhas (shell-braceletsj are indispensable for marriage and 
other sacred rites. The blowing of^conches, as we all know, must mark 
the commencement of every Hindu ceremony, as it is said to be 
i. e., auspicious or purifying sound j and the same process must be 
resorted to when lights in a Hindu household are kindled. While the 
Sankha (shetl-bracclet) is indisitensablt for Devi or Sadhaka worship and 
is worn by almost two-thirds of the population of married ladies. Again, 
only for purposes of our Puja« do we see wax-candles burnt before the 
,-mages. While in our drawing rodtns, parlours and nautch-ghars are gas 
and electric lamps lighted to emparadise the night. The mustard oil 
which gives, wheniburnt, a wholesome and mild light has been replaced 
by the noxious .kcrosine, which gives such ligl* and heat as are not good 
for o’lr bodies and our eyes specially. Orthodox Hindus observing the 
Dewalee festival buy mustard and till (sesamum) and other country-made 
oils to illumine their houses, which both tasteful and c^on'mical. 

Turning now to another aspect of Hindu social and religious life, the 
orthodox Hindu has to present carpels, shawls, woollen and silk dress- 
pieces, Sarees and Dhootees, all country-made every year, to his friends, near 
relatives and preceptors. The indigenous Hindu musical instruments of 
which any nation could well be prpud, are now seen Only in the Hindu temples, 
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where they are daily played. While everywhere else, and specially, in the 
• • 
mansions of the Anglicised lich people and the Westi rinsed educated gentle* 

men pianos, harmoniums and clarionets are preferred. There are a particular 
class of ascetics and devotees who for jjurposes of devotional excercise use 
the Si/ar, the Esraj, Tamboora and the Ektara, XAo/, and Karotal. The 
religious ceremonies and the Fujas, as a matter of fact, maintain the sandal¬ 
wood merchant, the Dhoopa and Dhuna (kinds of incens -) manufacturer, 
thp plantain-leaf-seller, the painter, the potter and a nufhber of other 
artizan-ciasses. It would thus clearly appear that the prosperity of our 
indigenous arts and industries has had hitherto the ritual [lart of the religion 
of the Rishis for its basis. Who does not see that the Hindu pictures, 
toys and dolls have been for so long designed after the images of the gods 
and goddesse.s of the Hindu Pantheon, the Hindu with his strong devotional 
instinct preferring to purchase them. But times are changed; for now, 
to minister to the altered, westernise! tastes of *I\nglish-educa'ed young 

India, Indian artisans have recourse to Western models, ^ with the sad 
• • 
result that the show-gallery of Krishnagar toy-shops, which ten years since 

were adorned with the small well-furnished images of Rama-Krishna, Netai- 

Gour, Siva-Durga and Kali now exhibit RAqnsamas, (Mahomedan-servants) 

Babunhees, (Mahomedan cooks), Khidmafgars and Jharooivallas (sweepers). 

Similar has also been the fate of the pictures and paintings of India, which 

have gradually degenerated to become popular with the'present English- 

educated generation, who are all jfler Western model®. But there are 

Indian artisans, whtfare original as designers and are not mere imitators of 

the West; and these have to ‘depend entirely on the patronage of the 

orthodox Hindus who are now not so strong a body as fo/merly. 

Turning now to the ancient wonderful structures and edifices of our 
country, we learn the same lesson of ftindu orthodoxy supporting the Hindu 
arts and industries. As was well-pointed out by that great and good man, 
whose name ought to be a house hold word in India, Sir George Birdwood, 
at a meeting of the National Indian Asiseciation : Hindu graphic art is 
in all its phases, in architecture, sculpture and painting, the expression 
of Hindu religion and its very application of religiojjs significance: ” And 
further, according to the same distinguished authority^ The arts of India 
are still living arts and affow! a far more efficacious rallying, centre for thOo 
revival of the indigenous and traditional culture of the Hindus than their 
literature.” And he accordingly inv ites all true sons of India •to preserve 
by patronising them, the indigenous arts and industries, and has placed 
himself at the head of a Society for the Preservation of Indian Arts and 
Industries. • 

The same view is insisted on by Mrs. Anne ^ esant who has been 
labouring so hard for the revival of the ancient glories of India. Said 
she at a meeting at Benares,—the extract is long but is worth reproducing 
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—j<'In India of to-d^ we have reached a point lower than ever. We 
find it impoverished without parallel. Its mmufactures are dying out and 
so also its arts. The products of its manufactories a»e disappearing. The 
manufactures of silks, muslins, cairpets which formed the wealth of 
the nation and enabled it very largely to draw to itself what it wanted 
has almost disappeared. In the middle ages, there was an immense 

trade between Europe and India, and tint trade was composed of all 
those valuable articles which were sold fur their weight in gold. Despite 

the immese trade, India had a surphr.s of wealth and that was up 

to the 18 th century. Expoit brought enormous prices and the wealth 
of India was spoken of as that of a fabulou? country. Look at the 
time when Hastings and Clive came out and just read over the record in 
which they describe the riches of India. Hut if you look to India of to-day 
you find thit its manufactures are dying out and the people have become 
poorer. This is became the Il'esfern ideal has become the ideal of the people. 
They want,an •immense variety of go ids. 'Fhey buy things which last for* 
a short time. As the*country gets flooded with these things which are 

cheap, the native article dies out liic.'uise it is dearer. They do not desire 
to have a beautiful object which would last their whole lifetime and may be 
handed to their children. They have acquired a vicious taste, a taste for 
articles which do not last, although they glitter and me fashionable. The true 
artistic taste—the'tt^efor beautiful, dignified and permanont aiticles has been 
fast disappearing. The arts are destroy«*d by the machine mrde goods and 
partly also with the fai'ure of the religious spirit fie art foses its life. Look 
to the religious pai Uings and pictures of nnderii Ind'a such as are pro¬ 
duced by the Art Schools o/ Calcutta an 1 Puona. They are all vu’gar and, 
do not stimultite the religious spirit. But take older products and you will 
feel yourself divinely touched. But I rvould defy any one to feel the least 
devotion with some of the rnoderii pictuffcs. They are based on the 
French art which simply tries to make pretty forms. But thefe is nothing 
in them but graceful human forms. The gods drawn in such a form will 
never raise devotional souls. 1'h*s is the kind of work which India now 
produces. 1 was struck by it, whereas in the old pictures you feel devotion. 
That vulgarisatioi]^ of art which has been carried on in Europe is showing 
itself in India also. *Therefore, the w.iy of reviving India does not lie in 
%ringiHg over European methods but in 'the reviving vendi re-adapting of her 
own methods. By the revival of the spiritual ideal and making that the 
object of your life^ you will bring about a revival of ih‘‘ conditions of life 
suitable for national growth.'' In other words, Mrs. Besanl asks us to revive 
a TASTE for indigenous artistic and re'igious ideals, and with the revival 
of thtR TASTE—shall there be a greater demand for indigenous articles, 
articles that gratify the indigenous, artistic and religious ideals. 

The evil effects of “ an unheard of portion of the revenues of tine country 
beihg spent upon foreign commodities was also pointed out by the late Hr, 
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Rotert Knight |—editor of ihe Sfatesman. Writing so^ far back as February 
ist, l 88 i, in the London Statesman, (now defunct) he said "An unheard of 
portion of the revenues of the country was spent upon foreign commodities. 
A Governor, a Member of Council, Judge, or Collector, does no^, as a Na'ive 
Rajah, or Jaghirdar, or Amildar would do, spend his income on crowds of 
retainers and hangers on of all kinds, creating a large and constant 
demand for the common food-grains of the country, and for ghee, goor, pan, 
betel an^ so on. The English Judge or other official requires Long Acre 
carriages, Arabian or Australian horses, French wines, Parisian and London 
millinery, and the long list of foreign luxuries in which every one in India 
indulges, from the Viceroy down to the engine-driver. The rich native 
unfortunately for his orvn country, long since acquired a taste for these im¬ 
ported luxuries and even the ever^ poorest expends rvhat he h is —beyond 
the mere necessaries of life —upon English piece-goods and copper, or upon 
China-silk and silver. This intense demand for foreign goods rv-is unknown 
before our time. It has sprung up under foreign rule,rand has wholly changed the 
economic conditions under which the country is now adminstcred Let us sup¬ 
pose that a native prince and his mbJiity, such as the Pcshwa Bajee Rao,and 
his Mahratta S'r ’ars had suddenly chang d their tastes and habits, ray at 
the time of the Treaty of Barsein (i 8 '> 3 ). Lotus suppose the Peshwa to 
have suddenly dismissed thesw.nms of Barhmins that hung about his court 
at Poona; th.at the great Mahratta .Sirda»s of the bVecan followed his 
example; and that the sowars, peons,, ghoraw.illas, and troops of idle servants 
and retainers to w\iose mainkn.ince tlte Mahratta jevemirs had up to that 
time been dcvcted, wnre suddenl'j' cast adrift upon the Deccan ; and that the 
revenues which had hitherto supported" all these dcpen.dants in rare comfort 
—were now devoted by the Prince and his Siidars* to the •purcha-e of 
every variety of foreign luxury. 'I’lie first effect would be great nnsery to 
the classes thus deprived of the^r accustomed means of living ; the misery 
we have sefcn so terribly exemplified at Lucknow, in the last tw.enty-five 
years. The second effect would be that the revenue spent by the Court 
and its cxecutjve, no longer finding its way to the classes thus suddenly 
made destitute, and through them to tl.e Native Bizaar, and through them 
to the cultivators that supplied the bazaar, the last or cultjvators would no 
longer have it to return, to the Government as revenue. ^ The money, by 
the supposition, wou’d have gone o^it of the country, to pay for the foreign 
luxuries consumed by the Prince and his noblemen nnder their new style 
of living.” 

The above coming from the mouth of so high and competent an 
authority as the late Robert Knight ought to be conclusive on the point; 
ought to show that to preserve and encourage Indian arts and industries, and 
so to help to solve the great poverty problem in India, we ought to grow 
(Odre nafioml in our habits, more orthodox in our tastes, so that in 
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time Jhe demand amongst ourselves for Indian goods might grow, to the 
great material advantage *of the country. Hindu orthodoxy has hitherto 
to some extent preserved the arts and industries of India j and it is because 
our habits and tas'es are getting to be westernised, because our artistic idiais 
and tastes and habits are getting to be less and less indigenous, because we 
have been daily ceasing to discover and encourage what is good and noble 
and refined in our own ideals, that in India the demand for and the 
encouragement oi*hand-made Indian goods have been growing less* and* 
less. 


Everybody, excepting ourselves, has been noticing the tremendously evil 
effects of the exis'ing order of things. Sir George Birdwood, Mrs. Besant 
and the late Robert Knight are only conspicuous examples of men who have 
warned us against our apathy and light-headed ness in the matter. The 
following opinion of tl^e Phrsee merchant, S. J. Tellery of the firm of* 
Tellery and Co .^Bombay, geems to be conclusive on the point: “The 
pressing question naturally is, since all the attempts of the Government of 
India tv revive the Industrial Arts of India have been so far failures, what 
could or should he done to make them a success ? I know that this ques¬ 
tion of reviving the industries have been very little thought of by the 
people cf the country 1 have heard much about technical schools, schools 
of art and other scl^)ols which would train artizans. I wish to explain, 
(without entering into the merits of such ^schools) what excellent artizans 
we possess ready at hand, without tj.iining new ones in India. The arts, 
here, are hereditarily taught and maintained by*the machinery of caste which 
is more powerful than any that Government could create. The indurstrials 
are here, thanks to this caste system, trained without the aid of schools free 
of charge to Government; but under existing circumstances, these skilled 
artizans, hundreds of thousands of them, are* without an outlet for their 
wares and are starving by hundreds and thousands. It is not iastitutions 
that train more artizans that India needs, but one which will find markets 
for the wares of the vast numbers tlia^are starving. In India, wealth and 
treasure in the sliafie of trained labour is lying idle and there millions of skilled 
labourers are starving, inste?ld of being prosperous. Although machine-made 
goods in all countriesliave greatly affected the hand made goods, yet it cannot 
^e^aid that hand-made articles have been ousted entirely out of the- markets 
of the world. There has always been a demand for the last, althbugh, for 
a time, after the invention of machinery, a craze for msKhine-made articles 
sprang up, as machinery is able to produce cheaper, although less artistic and 
durable gy>ods, and the masses were very easily Induced to adopt them. There 
has, however, been a great reaction during the* last tweniy or thirty years. 
Educated people all over the world sooa found out that machine made wares 
lack or^inality, and durability, that they are vulgar and do not appeal to one’s 
artuttf feelings, and any one with the least artistic training would always avoid 
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buying niachme-made things, if hand made ones could be had wit^n bis 
means, itich people, with no artistic feelings at al], naturally imitate others 
of taste with whom they come in contact anil this has itself caused quite a 
revolution and created a demand fot;artistic, hand-made articles. Every other 
country except India has profited by this. Hand-made art-wares in England, 
Get many, France, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia, Holland, Spain and Japan 
have not only been maintained but greatly developed, and even new ones 
, created and made remunerative, * • * There are hundreds and thousands 
of persons employed on the Continent in various hand-made industries of 
the identical articles which the Indian village and town-artizans perfected^ 
long before European countries dreamt of manufacturing them. Many of those 
now flourishing industries have been built upon the ruins of those of India. 
Who is responsible for this? The usual cry is that it is the Government. 
But I would say that the people themselves are principally culpable. Govern- 
. ments can only assist commerce and industry; ,tj:iey cannot launch into 
business on their own account. As matters st^nd even nqw, India possesses 
such perfect artizans in a great many different linesj that nothing else but the 
system of caste would have preserved them. 

I think I have now been able Ho prove that Hindu orthodoxy has 
naturally an economic aspect; and that if such orthodoxy helps us in 
preserving for us and encouraging the indigenous arts and industries of 
India, it requires to be studied and fostered by Indiftis^ in the interests of 
economic national self-preservafion. For it cannot be that a true Western 
education should lead us to reject our own artistic, dignified and durable 
hand-made wares for the inartistic, ugly and less lasting machine-made 
articles. It is only because we have not been able to learn the true lessons 
of Western life, the true strength of Western character, Englishman’s public 
spirit, his spirit of self-reliance, his spirit of self-sacrifice in the pursuit of 

(r 

national ideals of greatness, that we have failed to learn, appreciate and 
encourage all that is good, and noble even in our own economic life, and 
are pensioners on other men’s doles. Our tastes require to be trained on 
national, indigenous models, and then* there would arise a growing demand 
for indigenous articles; and instead of hank^ering after things of foreign 
make, we should be able to enjoy the benefits , of durable, artistic and 
dignified articles turned out by an ancient race of artizans who, uqder 
all adverse circumstances, through the machinery of the trade-castes, have 
preserved for us the industrial art in such perfection, but whose patient 
sacrifice and toil, and whose calm, resigned struggle with adverse circums¬ 
tances we have failed to appreciate in our short-sightedness and our over- 
weenmg conceit of being the first possessors of the New Learning. 

K <1' 

Anmodacharn Mitra, 

I, Chowlputty Road, Bhmatupur, 

. CakutUs. 
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• WHAT BHAKTI IS AND WHAT IT IS NOTi 
FROM THE LIPS OF A SAINT. 

It is related in one of the religiotjs books of the Mahomedans that 
the Prophet, Moses, one day addressed God thus ; — “0 Lord: It is Thy 
devotees 4hat enjoy and even rob all Thou hast. Do Thou take me up 
as one of Thy devotees.” Upon this, God said : “ I have already ap¬ 
pointed thee as a prophet—this alone is sufficient for thee. I "have* 
given every man in the world his task the proper performance of 
'which alone would make him out as one of My devotees. But 
to be a devotee superior to a devotee of this character is, indeed 
very difficult. If thou wilt see a devotee of this superior order, 
do thou wait for a while.” Then, God further said:—“ Moses, I 
want a quarter seer of fiesh. Do mo this work—you wdll proclaim to 
the world that its v^upremo Lord wants to possess Himself of a 
quarter seer* of flesh .and that any one in this wide world who 
is lovingly devoted to the Almighty, should take this opportunity of 
sacrificing a quarter seer of flesh from his thigh.” Thc.se words first of all 
put Moses to the test; for he was found wanting in not being able, 
like a sincere devotee of the Lord to fulfil his Lord’s wish with the offer 
of his own flesh. A^ien Moses w^ent on proclaiming God’s word from 
place to place, all suspected Moses to.have gone mad. When he was 
thus crying out his need for flesh* in God’s name, an old man in 
tattered blanket came out and exclaimed in'doep, solemn tones : “ Ah ! 
who is it that has maide me.hear the ’Lord’s name—who, indeed, talks 
of my Beloved ? What! is it you, Moses ? You are crying out the 
Name of my Beloved ?—ah ! you arc ble.ssed. What! Moses! has 
indeed my Beloved asked for flesh ? This, irTdeed, is a very happy nows! 
Do thou fetch a knife as soon as possible lest the mind Change its 
mood.” Moses brought out the*weapon and the old man laid out his 
thigh. Moses began to cut off the* flesh, but the flesh of the whole 
thigh did not come up to the required amount of a quarter seer. 
The old man tiffin, gave up one limb after another; still the 
’^ifarter seer was'w'anting. Whereupon,.the Lortl’s loved devotee said: 
“ Moses, I renouvee the whole of my body ; do thou accept all the 
flesh it contains.” At "this moment the Almighty Ruler manifested 
himself in visible form and addressed Moses thus: - “ Lo thou hast 
proclaimed to the whole world that I have wanted flesh but hast 
not foirtid anyone else ready to sacrifice his body for it. But this man 
has offered up his whole body for.Me ! Now, Moses, I put it to you— 
what possible sacrifice is there for me to make, wherewith I should be 
abl^to repay the debt I owe to one who could thus cut up his own body 
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for me, wl%o could thus sacrifice all he has, oflFoi: up everything f<A Me. 
Now it is for this reason that I offer up the Whole of Mine Own self 
to him.” r 

We pray to God and we say with mere words of mouth that 
we love Him. In reality however we do not love Him as we say 
we do. For he who has love for the Great Almighty has in the 
t firsts place lost his selfish nature. For should I ’really think of 
Him as mine own Beloved, can I have my mind engrossed in things 
other than He ? When I see how wofully I am ministering to the. 
gratifications of the senses, how may I then be able to say that 
I love Him ? If I do really love Him, then shonM I also love what 
Re loves. Is it everything to be able to say mere words about Bhakti 
(love of God) ? Dancing, shedding tears, jum])ing, get intoxicated with 
‘feelings of devotion: do thou call this alone Bhakti, love of God ? For 
what really is Bhakti ?—it is .simply an .all-cngiossing love. It 
means the consecration of both body and mind to Him. Rupa-Gosvarai 
has said that a single drop of the sentiment of Bhakti in the heart 
will presently show itself in the sigms^indicatecl in the following:— 

in% TO 

w: i 

VJ NJ • 

[ Translation : When the true or the essential sentiment 

of Bhakti strikes root in the soil of a man’s heart, even then, do the 
following (corresponding) symptoms maiiitest themselves in successive 
order in him:—all-tolerant forbear:’.nee, not allowing any time to 
he lost, non-attachment, making nothing of himself, an all-expectant, 
anxious ^attitude towards the L(nd, a taste in all times for the enjoy¬ 
ment of the Lord's Name, fondness of singing the Lord’s glories and 
attachment for wherever the Lord aibi(feth.] 

In the arst place, when this sentiment takes its more root in the soil 
of the human heart, it will forthwith generate an nll-fcolerant forbearance. 
If I am really alive to the thought that God is my Lord, my Belo^ied 
Whose this wide world of animate and inanimate objects is, this whole 
human race of men and women, then surely,, if any one should trouble 
‘me, or thwart me, or insult me, should I be able to say to him :—“you 
may do your whole will on me, for ye are, indeed, my Beloved’s own— 
how may I reproach ye ?—Y® treat me in any way ye like, thwart 

me, heat me, you may do your will on me to the uttermost.” 

In the second place, such a one does not let time pass away 
■ He cannot do any work which is not done in the name pf 
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his Lord, or by way.of His service and worship. He does not even 
breathe a single iiSeless breath—he is always iisefully engaged, either 
in the company of saints, or in the study of the*scriptures, or in some 
kind of service of his Loi’d. 

In the ihird place, his life becomes one round of non-attach¬ 
ment for the things of the world. He ahvays thinks within himself 
thus: “ Evevylhing but my Lord is of no worth; I knoNf nothing 
but Him, everything else is but his creation.” To go out into 
wildernos.s, to put on orchred garments, to besmear the body with ashes, 
to w'car only '^fCR' is not of the essence of asceticism—on the contrary, 
they have been made light of as hy ilKmfieJvat of little worth, ns false 
asceticism, in fact. For what is true asceticism ?—It is the want of 
attachment, of attachment for any object other than the Almighty 
Lord. * 

• * . * 

FovA'lhly, such life shows an utter insensibility to what is due to 

itself from others. Ho who is alwflys looking within himself considers, 
himself lighter than the dust^ as it were. It is he who is not so look¬ 
ing that magnifies himself. Ho who fiiuls everything lost in the 
Infinite looks upon every single thing as beautiful and attaches value 
to the same. secs, indeed, everything but hknself; and it is thus 

that thoughts about himself fiml eiftranee into his mind. 

Fifthly, his is an anxiety hound tfrthc one hope of obtaining his 
Lord. “ Hero is, my I’olovcd ! bore is my Lord ! I have no cause of 
fear,” and so he is perfectly at ease within himself, He docs not approach 
his Lord for anything concorniiig himself, nor pray to Him thus, “ 0 
Lord! Do thou give me my’ daily hi’oM, do thou sujiply me with 
bodily garments &c.” Like unto the tree standing unmoved amid the 
inclemencies of weather, anyd storm, rain and scorching heat, he stands 
unmoved amid troubles and rangers. “ He is all contentment that 
realises the supreme,” such also have the Rishis said. The bliss ho 
enjoys knows founds; yet is there in his soul a perpetual hankering 

after the Lord of his heart. , • . 

’ • 

Sixthly, —such devotee delights in ahvays singing the Name of 
the Almighty; but that he recites the Lord’s nitme is not because he 
has to do it, but because ho delights in doing it. He does not care 
to see whether his voice is in proper tune, or whether there is the 
proper music from the instruments f but his whole attention is 
copcentrated on the holy Name. Ho is charmed whenever hears the 
Name uttered although it be by the street-porter and he cries out, 

! who utters my Lord’s same ? ’ 
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S^venthly^ ho is perpetually given up to proclaiming the glory ^6f 
the Supreme Lord, For him the hills and mountairis, the rivers and 
oceans, every tree and creeper, the birds of the air and the beasts of the 
earth, the moon and the stars on the sky above—in a word, all objects 
animate and inanimate—and the host of the greater Yogis and Munis, 
all proclaim eternally the glory of the Supreme Lord. The more 
he ^speaks of the infinite attributes of the Lord, the-inore he feels 
impelled to relate them at greater lengths, and so he does not ever 
reach the limit of his desire in describing the Lord’s glories. 

Eighthly, he loves, sis he loves his own life, the whole 
universe, as being the place wherein the (Supreme Lord abideth. I have 
seen with my own eyes one of the devotees of the Supreme Lord while 
a man was severing the branch of a tree, uttering, a ery ol anguish as 

if one of his own limbs was being severed. 

• 

Now, when a man reaches this state of the Soul could he ever 
retain a single trace of sin ? The Rishis have said;— 

,9 

If the true love ef God springeth in the heart, "then the mind 
will of itself attain peace. If wlfile I have always the name of God 
on my lips, if while I dance and frisk about in ecstacy, J still look at 
woman with the evil eye (of lust), te|l lies and work for selfish ends; 
then, indeed, have I not yet been able to know Him full well and my 
love is for sin. One touch of true love driveth away all sin. That great 
saint, Sanatana Gosvrxnii has aljso said that sin c.annot remain where true 
love springeth. When the Lord (ASVi-Chaitanya) initiated Jagai and 
Madhai in the Lord’s Name, they instantly felt the weight of sin and 
a deep anguish affected their very soft!., They then appealed to Sri- 
Chaitanya thus: “ alas the suffering of sin is within us perpetually and 
shows no signs of abating.” At this (Vri-Chaitanya said to them : 

‘ Wend thy way to the ferry-ghat and there take the dust from 
the feet of all who come to cross the river. By this means alone should * 
you be rid of the pain.” So long as w-e do not feel the pangs of 
sin, we only worship our own senses and in that* state no worship of 
God is possible. So long as we do not find God as a living, visible 
Presence, so long the living tree of religion groweth not. Religion is 
not born of the dull, dead, Barren words heard by the ear. * So 
long as we are not able to feel the existence of God quite as much as 
the hand feeleth water, or the fire ; so long does the love of God not 
iurie«. Is, then, the seeing,—the realisation of God the first, the 
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preliminary requisite ? No, this cannot be, for that cannot take place if 
the soul is not first’ purified. But then just as we fee! 'cold on going 
near the Himalayas without seeing the’mountain ; just as we feel the 
sun without seeing it when its rays touch the bo(fy, so also may we feel 
the presence of God. 

There is now-a-days going on a good deal of discussion on the 
question: fc God ‘ unbodied ’ or ‘ embodied.” He is ‘ unbodied ’ or 
formless, bcchuse He is none of the created. Again, He is embodied 
inasmuch as He exists. He is also unbodied, but is not on that 
account a non-entity like an ohjed which is formless. He is, indeed, 
actually visible to the eye, sensible to the touch, audible to the ear, to 
be smelt of by the nose, to be tasted and to be in body serve ! No, 
it is not a metaphor merely or an idle fftney but a living reality, 
although it caii»\pt'be explained in words—just as the seeing of 
dreams by .the dumb, could never bo explained in words. God^is 
capable of forms, but this only ineaus that He is not a created object, 
though He exists aud is not a ifou-entity. His devotees call Him 
‘ Now what is meant by and is 

above all description. Bilvamangal was a great poet who in his poetry 
profusely sang of God so long as he did not see Him. When the 
Supreme Lonl/at last appeared before him aud snid ‘ Bilvamangal, do 
thou now give an account of Me,’ Bilvamangul could only reply, ‘Lord, 
no longer am 1 able to describe ^’hy Glory !’ 

So long as 1 do not see .Him, so long I describe Him in the 
profuse strains of poetry, speak much about Him ; but the moment 
I see Him, the tongue fails and the words cease lest they should 
express what is not. He is above all description by language, or by ‘ 
metaphor. • 

Just as the tree growetlj from the seed, just as, in other words, the 
seed contaiueth within itself a'll the elements of the tree—aud I learn 
that an instrument, htvs been of late invented which makes the 
seed show witWu.itself the whole tree—so likewise all the elements 
. of the tree ®f religion are contained within the seed of the soul.. 
Ex nihil nihilo Jit, —out of nothing comes nothing; itiis only what 
the soul contains thatds afterwards developed. [jShere is wisdom *( )» 

—there is reverence ( ) latent within the soul, and hence their 

manifestation. When these develop along wrong lines, then alone do 
they become our f^’s, our enemies* For when we work mischief 
through our hands or eyes,.do our hands and eyes become our 
real enemies. If, on the other hand, we do good with their help, then 
they turn our friends. The gratification of self is Kama but the 
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service of God through self is Pretna (^IT). -When Bhakti or the love pf 
Godspringeth'within the heart, then may we understand that this ifiTO 
oreelf-gratifioation is not our enemy but our real friend.'Consider ye the 
passion of anger: when this feeling cypresses itself in^he form of moral 
force, then is it to us a benevolent friend; when anyone does wrong, 
and we do not prevent it by means of it the sense of manhood 
completely disappears. Greediness, when it is dire^ed itself to God acts 
like a tr6e friend; when it is turned to other objects it becomes 
our true enemy. 11^'? i.e., blinil or ignorant attachment, when it is in 
respect of God (i.e., when such blind attachment, makes us strong in 
our belief in God) is, indeed, a very go(jd friend to us ; when, it attaches 
itself to other tilings it works our destruction. Then, as regards 
i.e., jealousy or the feeling pain at some body else’s good; 
as regards that feeling, not to envy others ^^iheir prosperity but 
to anil at becoming like tliora is its i)roper expression. Whatever is 
ilideed necessary to me,—with flnU I am gifted by ^God. 

o 

Just as parental love does not grow in us unless a son is born (and 
the love we bear to our brother’s sons is not parental love strictly 
speaking, but is simply affection); just as, in fact, a quality or tendency 
cannot develop without its jiroper stimulus or corresponding object of 
gratification ; so likewise until wc see God, which is the stimulus, so to 
speak, of Bhakti, no-Bhakti could spring up by any means w'hatsoever— 
no matter whether we put on ochre garb or besmear our body with 
ashes or whether ive in a sjiirit of devotion dance. Without Bhakti, 
sin could never be driven out though we may weep ourselves to 
death. As a living tree daily changes and grows, even so, if I have 
attained to the true religion^ state, I am not to-day what I was 
yesterday. Sin will find me a jdace too hot for it. The sixth chapter 
of the Srimad-Bhagabatain teaches us thi?.t all other modes of escap¬ 
ing sin by way of (expiatibii) that are extant are like 

IWTmW or the purification of elephants through washing: for just 
as elephants remain the same after wwhing as hefta’e, so does sin 
. return after the expiation is ov^r. Bhakti is like the Sun whose 
presence brooks no mist; likewise, the daj’^-spring of Bhakti within 
the soul driveth away all sin; ivith it, all the qualities above- 
mentioned, forbearance, etc., will of themselves spring up within 
the soul. This has been declared by &c., not by way of 

inference but as a matter of i-(jal experiment or experience. So ,’ong 
as 1 do nqt see God, I may love othersbut the moment 1 see Him 
^;jroannot do so; although there does spring up a love for all objjects 
gimand that they mre aU ^ 
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J'rom my very childhood I have been in a sense ever craving Him. 
No, not half-sweetmeats but whole ones; that is what I*have ever 
craved; I have only wished to have the beautifyl flowers and if 
possible the moon itself—in all this have I not ever been longing 
for Him ; for He alone is great and beautiful above all things else. If 
I can but once have Him, Him whom I have been wanting from the 
days which saw me in my mother’s lap, if I can but once have Him,— 
could I ever help loving Him ? Oh Lord ! when may that crowning 
day dawn upon me ! 

Radhakumud Mukerjee. 


INFANT versus DEFERRED MARRIAGE: QUESTION OF 
LEGISLATIVE REMEDY.-III. 

^ Gontinued from page 15.ff, Vol. V. ] 

QUESTION OF MOlULITY OU THE HEARING OF 
EARLY MARRIAGE ON ILLEGITIMACY, 

But that which weighed*most with the Hindu legislators who 
ordained infant or rather, early marriage, was probably the desire to 
guard the youth of both sexes from falling into vice and immorality. 
This is evident frou^thc way Mann, the great law-givei' of the Hindus, 
laid down the rule for determining the ago of marri.age. According 
to Professor Max-Mnller, and I agree withjiirn, Mann simpl}'^ laid down 
that a girl ought to be m.arricd jusj, before she reached puberty, or in 
other words, as the learnod'Professor say.s, when she w'.'is marriageable. 
This marriageable age in this country would be 12 or 1-3, and accord¬ 
ing to the Indian Christian Marriage Act* 13 is held as the minimum 
marriageable age for Native Christian girls. But iii carrying, out this 
rule thei’e are some practical difficulties. Like “the Jews who hold it 
a direct sin against the commandnjent to ‘ bo fruitful and multiply,’ if 
they are not married in their eighteenth year,” the Hindus believe 
they commit a grqyt sin‘f they do not get their girls married at the 
^age of puberty,, and as they must bo married in their own caste, we 
can easily imagine how difficult it is to 'find a husband. Parents of 
the bride have often to spend three, four or fivc^'cars in tke search 
for a suitable husband, and it is the fear of not fin'”.ng a husband 
whenever wanted, that girls below the age of 11 or 12 are married. 
This, I believe, is the real cause of the girls being sometimes married 
at the age of 7 or 8, or even earlier. 

Now, if what I have stated above was the real object of the 
Hindu^ law-givers in ordaining early marriage, then I am bound to 
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wy they have been eminently successful At an age when yntj^th is 
most exposed to temptations, every Hindu youngman has his wife 
wd every Hindtj young woman her husband, to preserve them from 
vice and sin. In this respect, the«Hindus compare most favourably with 
other nations amongst whom late marriage is the rule and early 
marriage the exception. If we, fw instance, take into consideration 
the stat'ist'ics of the illegitimate births in those countries where late 
^marriages prevail, we cannot but concede the truth of this statement. 
Unfortunately, we have no statistics on this subject for this country; 
but I make bold to say that an illegitimate birth is a rare thing here. 
During my whole life, I have not heard of more than two or three 
cases. But if I am to believe in the statistics published annually in 
England in the Statesman’s Year Book, the percentage of these briths 
in some places in 1882 went \ip as high as 15.22, ^7.8 and 26.77, ex¬ 
clusive of the stiU-brnm. In Fj-auce, the number of the still-born is 
given at 43,747, while the total number of births was 035,566. In 
Germany the average was 3.8^ and the maximum 4.49. Thus, if in 
countries where powerful moral agencie^s are at work, the percentage 
of illegitimacy went up so high, you can well imagine what would have 
been the state of morality here, where human nature is the same as 
everywhere else, put where you have not the salutary checks of Christian 
land! To show you that illegitimacy has a hmring on early marriage, 
I will quote the following passa^^es from the article on “ England ” 
published in the Encyclopmdia Britanniea {Ninth Edition). 

" The rate of illegitimacy was highest in the agricultural districts, 
where it increased in recent years, while largely decreasing in the 
urban districts. The increase was highest in Essex, where it rose 
to 10 per pent; in Hertfordshire where it rose to 17.3 per cent; and 
in Rutlandshire where it Avent as high as 23.5 per cent., so that in 
the latter pure agricultural country nearly one-fourth of ail the births 
were illegitimate. 

“ It seems probable that the decrease of illegitiinacy in the urban 
districts is much influenced by a constantly ihcreg,sing number of 
early mdrriages. While in “the quinquiennial period, 1841-45, the 
proportion of males under age that married was 4'38 per cent., and 
of females 13'33 per cent., the marriage rate of minors, undergoing 
a steady and uninterrupted rise Avent up in the period 1871-75 to 
8-16 for males 22*22 for femalea In the ten yearn from 1846 tp 1865, 
the proportion of males under age Avho married was 10.64 per cent, and 
of females under age 33.47, while in the 10 years from 1866 to 1876, 
tliO proportional percentage was 17.05 for men, and 47.09 for women,’* 


Oij INFANT MARRIAGE V, DEFERRED MARRIAGR ’M 

«Coasider again in this connexion the shocking revelation recently 
made by the Pall, Mall Gazette which made Christian Europe hang 
down her head with very shame. Could such a st£^e of things have 
been possible if the victims had •been married and had husbands to 
protect them from a life of sin and shame ? I cannot think it could, 
and I am supported in this inference by the fact that the unfortunate 
class in this country is almost wholly recruited from the widows and 
unmarried and not from those that are married. * 

Now, if marriage was ordained by God, as we read in the 
Book of Common Prayer it was, “for the procreation of children” 
and “ for a remedy against sin,” then I think we must admit 
that the Hindu system of infant-marriages fulfils this two-fold 
object at least as effectually as any other system of matrimony. 

HINDU CONIUGAL ASSOCIATION; ITS VALUE AS A TRAINING. . 

But there is a third object which^ matrimony proposes, which is 
“ mutual society," and Hindu legislators have not been unmindful of 
it. In this respect, the Hincfu and the Scriptural ideal most wonder¬ 
fully and happily agree. “The Vaidik texts,” says Dr. Gurudas 
Banerjea, “ that, are recited on the completion of the seventh step 
by the bride, clearly show that the Hindus, even in those early days, 
had learned to regard marriage aa a true companionship of the purest 
character, a union of pure hearts, for "the cultivation of the best 
feelings of our nature.”^ Nor is* conjugal association limited to 
temporal purposes alone: religious rites are ordained in the Vedas to 
be performed by the husband in company with the wife. The Hindu 
husband is taught to regard his wife as *thc bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh. Accordingly, he is expressly corainandefl by Manu 
to honour her, while she is reqyired to revere him as a god, as Sarah 
did Abraham calling him lord," or as St. Paul indicated the relation 
by declaring the husban^ to be the head of the wife and commanding 
the wnfe to submit to him and obey him in everything. Now, the 
.q^iestion is— Does infant-marviage segure tkis companionship and 
hie relation of subordination ? I think it does. Among the Hindat 
there is no such thing asuinstantaneous love. The jofant husband and 
the infant wife are taught to *love each other; tiiey go through a 
regvXar training, just as we teach httle children to love one another. 
The husband is told how to treat his wi^,—to speak kindly to her, to 
get for her nice saris and costly jewels, and the wife is likewise told 
to revere her husband, to obey him, to look after his meals, and to do 
him any little personal service ^hich she can. In this way they groWi 
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and with their growth, their love and friendship grow too, having for 
their basis Tcind words atid kindlier deeds, and i^ot mere fancy, 

BEARING or EARLY MARRIAGE ON THE PEACE AND HARMONY 
OF HINDU HOMKS CONSIDERED. 

Whether this quiet, undemonstrative attachment should be regard¬ 
ed as the highest kind of conjugal affection I am not competent to pass 
wi opinion, and will not pass any. The Hindus, however, are content 
with it, and judging ojily from appearances, it seems to me that on 
the whole they have more peace and harmony in their homes than 
others who choose their partners wlien they are of age. In proof of it, 
one need note only the Calcutta Police cases in which the husband or 
the wife i.s the com[»lainant. It is not every quarrel that is made the 
subject of a complaint before the Magistrate and yet we find 
every week, on an average, at least, half a doaen cases from which 
. the Hindus, who form the great bulk of the population of the 
metropolis, arc conspicuous by their absence. Is this not a great boon 
of which the Hindus may well be proud and would they not have a 
just ground for resentment should we try to deprive them of it ? 

QUESTION OF HARDSHIP FPtOM THE EUROPEAN POINT OF 

VIEW CONSIDERED. 

The hardships which my European friends think, in their ignorance 
of the Hindu social economy, the Hindus must be put to, by having 
for their life-partners those ill whose selection they had little or no 
voice, are more imaginary than real. Somewhow or other, these life- 
partners seem to like and love each other as much as others do and 
a few months ago I read of a case in Calctitta in which a boy swallowed 
a lage dose of opium to commit .suicide because his father threatened 
to separate him from his wife by sending her to her father’s, with a 
view to make him more attentive to his studios, which it seems he 
was neglecting in the j)ursuit of love. No doubt there are cases of 
real dislike and aversion, unlike that of Rukhmnbai, but the number of 
those cases is veiy very small. We have a comparatively much larger 
number of such cases in our own infant community, where parties are 
allowed the right of selection. I do not think w'e can have, there¬ 
fore, any just complaint against iufan|-marriage on this score. 

[ In this connexion, we reproduce the following observations of the 
Btatesman newspaper of this city.— Ed. Dawn."] 

t t 

“ Every Englishman must be painfully impressed with the evils 
^at attend the custom of deferred marriage, if not sometimes ready 
to doubt whether infant raariiage may not be the less of two evils* 
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It is certainly not in India only, that parents choose the life partner 
of their children. ^Over the greater part of Europe young people 
have, we suspect, little practical choice in the matter.^ They marry those 
who are selected for them by their parents, and upon a broad survey 
of the general results, he must be a bold man who will affirm that 
deferred marriage and the unrestricted freedom of choice between the 
sexes, produce a larger amount of happiness and morality in the 
community, as, a whole, than early marriages contracted uncler t^e 
sole will of the parents, while there is ever in the background, that 
terrible leprosy of which wc ai-e so slow to speak, and are so desirous 
to forget.”— Statesman, 1887.] 

A Bengalee Christian. 


THE PROBLEM OF.. RELIGION ACCORDING TO THE RISHIS. 
—VII.-SSLEMENTS OF MIND-TRAINING. 

. * [ Continued from j>a<je 112, yd. F.] * 

The method of verification stands on the bed-rock of observation. 

^ « 

As we have already explained in a previous article that the method 
involved three distinct processes;— (a) Observation (natural or 
artificial) of certain facts, (b) Using those facts to suggest a theory, 
i.e., an unproi^ed general proposition to explain some unexplained 
phenomena, (c) Verifying by further observation (nafural or artificial) 
the consequences of the theory, ^issuining for the time being that the 
theory is true. Now this observation involves two factoi’s: the thing 
or things observed, and^ the person that observes. When we observe 
physical objects, the observer and his senses combine, and the object 
observed is outside both, but the case is different when we have to 
observe facts or phenomena within oufiselves. There, the observer 
has to divide himself into two parts, as it were; for ■’inorder to 
observe correctly the inner facts of his mind, his thoughts, emotions, 
etc., he must be able to separate himself for the time from those 
thoughts, ete., he must not allow himself to be swayed by those 
thoughts and e^notions when observing. For, is it not clear, being 
, matter of every-day observation, that a person^ during any temporary 
period of subjection to an impulse or any passion, love^ hate, fear, 
etc., identifies himself \fholly with that impulse gr passion and loses 
the power of seeing and thifiking for himself? When we observe 
any outward object, we stand outside the object and we know how 
to our gaze on it. But the sam^ process of abstraction, the 
getting outside the mind, as it, were, is to us necessary if we are 
to watch the movements of our mind, our thoughts and feelings, 
the facts our inner life. The scientific metlmd of truth-in< 
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ttMtigaUon begins with observed facts, as 1 have already obs^v^; 
and how is truth>investigatiou in spiiitual scienqe, of spiritual facto, 
at aitl possible, if overlook this primary requisite of obsei'vation ? 
And how is this observation at all possible if the mind is unable to 
watch ftsd/ ? Therefore, no scientific treatment of the facto and 
phenomena of his inner life is to man possible unless he is so far 
advanced that can free himself from himself,—as it were, unless he 
ahS his mind can stand apart, the one watching and the other 
watched. This process of detachment of a man from the sphere of 
the mind itself; his standing aparc from his own mind, to effect a 
survey and examination of his mind’s functions; this high power of 
abstraction for purposes of external observation is, at the very root 
of all investigation of spiritual phenomena. The scientific method 
reveals to us most distinctly that any theories'!j.s the cause of any 
phenomena must begin with the observations of facts, and that 
these facts must be used to suggest the theouies which again have 
to be verified by further observation of facts. And this all-important 
consideration of our ability to observe^ facts, the inner facts of our 
lives, leads us to posit that in the investigation of spiritual truths, 
Ao progress is possible unless the truth-investigation has learnt the 
art of looking at lijmself and his mind as two separated units, the 
one observing subject, and the other the object observed. And this 
constitutes one of Ihe most importanf elements in mind-training. 

Thus, summing up, we may say that an analysis of the methods 
of truth-investigation in the West has so far led us Co three important 
results 

(1) The method of verification is a standing corrective of the 
habit of suggestions or mere belief of the mind as truth. 

(2) The two-fold attitude of the \Vestern scientist towards his 
theories—-his confidence in them and his anxiety to verify them all 
at the same time —has shewn to us the true attitude of the truth- 
seeker in the investigation of spiritual problems. ^ » 

(3) And thirdly—the necessity of correct observation of factes, 
which is the first requisite of the scientific method has shewn 
to us that to investigate into the higher problems of mind and 
inner life of man, we must practise the same process of (inner) 
observation; and we have seen that no such inner observation is 
possible without a high power of abstraction, or the capacity q§. the 
observer of standing apart from the pniud to view and watch and, 

its operations. 


Edixco* 



A SPEEOH FROM MR. R. F. PARANJPYE. ^ 
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« A SPEECIH FROM MB. R. P. PARANJPYE. 

Mr. R. P. Pa rahj pye, the first Hindu Senior Wrangler and Fellow of S t. 
Tohn*s College, arrived in Bombay, on 7 th December Europe and land ed 

at the Ballard Pier, Bombay, where he was accorded a most hearty welcome by 
the different native communities of Bombay. He was garlanded and presented 
with a bouquet on behalf of the Reception Committee, and amidst the 
repeated cheers of the crojrd was conducted to the waiting saloon of the 
Station. 

Mr. Paranjpye, who was warmly cheered, in replying to the address, 
presented on behalf of Bombay Graduates by Sir Bhalchanda Krishna said: 
—“ I thank you most sincerely for the very cordial welcome you have given 
me, and the flittering address which the Bombay Graduates’ Association have 
presented to me this afternoon. After an absence of more than five years, 1 
am now back again'^r/my native land, and my joy on my return is heightened 
by the fact, of which I see only too much proof on all sides, that the kind 
interest which my coufltrymen were pleased to feel in me two years ago still 
continues unabited. Gentlemen, I am’proud to receive this honour at the 
hands of the Graduates’ Association, which counts among its members some 
of the most distinguiked men in the prt sidency. One figure, however, I miss 
here to-day—the figure of one who by common constnt was regarded during 
his life as the greatest son of this Uriversity—and who for may years exer¬ 
cised the most unbounded influence on young men on this side of India. 
I remembv-r, gentlemen, how five yeiSrs ago, a few hours' before leaving for 
England, I went to receive the blessings of fhe late Mr. Ranade, and I know 
how warm and watchful was his interest in my career at Cambridge, Mr. 
Ranade has left us an example of how University men in India might utilise 
their opportunities for study; and youngmen like myself cannot do hetttr 
than try to profit by that examp’e. Gentlenlen, on an occasion like this, 
1 cannot help expressing my gratitude to the Government of India, whose 
scholarship rendered my stay at Cambridge possible, and to the University of 
Bombay that awarded me that scholarship. The Government have placed me 
under special obligations by continuing my scholarship for two years more 
after the usual peyod haS expired. To my cousin, Prof. Karwe, my warm* 
est acknowledgments are due for the systematic tnining that I received from 
him in habits of discipline and patient work, which training, I ,feei convinced, 
I principally contributed to whatever success I was able to achieve at Cam¬ 
bridge. Gentlemen, there are many kind things thai^you say of me in your 
address in regard to which I do not wish to say anything. There is one 
statement, however, about which 1 desire to say a word. You are pleased to 
8 peak*in very complimentry terms about my resolve to devote my life to 
worH in Fergusson College, I am liiot conscious, however, of any very extra* 
ordinary act of self-sacrifice in making this choice. The Fergusson College 
—toy own old College—has all along engaged my deepest affection. The 
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prindple of i^If-help which it represents, and the spifit in which so man^ of 
mjr old teachers are working there, has always appealed most powerfully to me. 
And in devoting mys^f to that institution, I not only secure to myself a con¬ 
tinuance of the studies which delight me, but also place myself under the 
elevating influence of working for an ideal. Ladies and gentlemen, your a^’dress 
congratulates me on being well equipped for my future career in life. For 
this equipment, such as it is, I am indebted to the great kindness and the 
scrupulous fairness with which I was treated both at my College and at the 
University in Cambridge. The recollection of this kindness and this fairness 
of treatment will ever be one of my most cherished possessions, and I venture 
to think that this aspect of the question cannot fail to suggest a useful lesson 
to all of us. 


I also desire in this connection to offer my loyal and grateful thanks to 
His Excellency the Viceroy for the gracious cond^cension in sending a 
message of congratulation to my old father as also to my college at Puna—a 
hiessage that made me feel, I don’t mind confessing, supremely happy and 
proud. Gentlemen, I do not propose to detain you longer. I am conscious, 
painfully conscious, that I have but poorly expressed what 1 wanted to say. 
But 1 feel sure of your kind indulgence, an6 I know that if my expression of 
thanks to you has been brief, you will attribute it not to want, hut to excess 
of feeling. A study of mathematics, as you miy know, whatever else it may 
do for a man, does tfot certainly confer on him powers of steady or eloquent 
expression. Moreover, in the circumstances in which I stand, even a prac¬ 
tised speaker might And it difficult to give adequate utterance to his feelings. 
Here I am, a young man whose real work lies in front of him and not behind 
him, returning to my native land after an absence’of mo’rc than five years ; 
and I find a large and distinguished gathering of my countrymen, including 
many to whom I have looked ug with feelings of profound respect all my life, 
disposed to form a most generous estimate of the manner in which I utilized 
my opportunities of study at Cambridge, and ready to accord me a welcome 
which I shall never forget. This appreciatio* of yours, so largely in excess 
of anything I may have deserved, only deepens the feeling which I have had 
for the last two years, that my studies at dambridgg have brought me in 
reality not honours, but a great responsibility. How fat; tills responsibility, I 
may be privileged to fulfil, time alone will determine, but this I shall say for, , 
myself, that to the extent to which it can be fulfilled by hard and unremitting 
Woric, 1 hope I shall not be found wanting Ladies,and gentlemen, I thank 
you once again for your great kindness to me this afternoon.” 

The reply of Mr. Paranjpye only confirms us in our estimate of that 
greit man’s character. , 

Epitor. 



' H]to>EY OF INDIAN GEAMMATIOAL LtTERATURE.^te 
^_ % 

toTOBY OF INDIAN GRAMMATIOAL LITEBATUBE.-I. 

• 

In India vyakarana (grammar) is recognised a vedanga (limb 
of the Veda) In Paniniyawksa 'quoted by Sayanacaryya in the 
exordium to his commentary on the first hymn of the Rig-veda, we 
find that the Veda possesses six limbs which are thus enumerated:— 

ftr?rT ^rraf g ^ i 

TOm B 8^ II (ftiTir) b 

Ghhandah (the science of metres; constitutes the two legs of the 

Veda, Kalpa (the sai^^e of ceremonials) forms the two arms of it, 

Jyotisa (astronomy) is tlje eye, Nirukta (the science of etymology) is 
• * '* 
stated to be the ear, si/iva (the treatise on phonetics) is the nose, and 

Vyakarana (grammar) is to be I'emembered as the mouth of it. 

Therefore it is only he who studies the Veda with the angas (the six 

auxiliary sciences) that rises to a high position in the world of 

Brahma. 

• 

Vopadeva, tli^ celebrated author of the Mugdliabodha grammar, 
who is said to have lived at Dcmgiri in the Decean in the 12th 
century A. D., makes mention of eight different adi-sahdikas (gram¬ 
marians and philologists o^ the early days) whose works he consulted 
in compiling his Dhatup«tha. Vopadeva says :— 

^’errsiiTw; ' 

’iTTT 'nx i 

^TcTT. ii (vrgvrer:) b 

» • • » 

• 

Indra, Chandra, Kasakrtsna, Apisati, /Siakatayana, Pafiinj, Amara, 
and Jainendra—may glbry attend these eight ^di-sahdikas ! By 
examining their views, I compile in verse this Dhatup.«.tha (Recital of 
Roots) named Kavikalpadruma (the Wish-yielding Tree of Poets), 
approved of by all and clearly exposed, irf which the roots found in 
the previously classified lists and those occurring in the Sutras, ordinary 
usages and Vedas, have been arranged in the order beginning with 
those having a as their initial or final letter. 
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ii is necessary to odd here a short account of the eight schools 
of Sanskrit grammar mentioned by Yopadeva. • 


1. Aindra—No manuscript of the Aindra grammar has yet been 
recovered. But frequent references to the grammar of Indra are met 
with in the writings of Indian and Tibetan authors. Somadeva, the 
author of the Kathasarit-sagara in the 12th century A D,, says that 
the ACndra grammar was rendered useless by the syi^em propounded 
by Panini. In the commentary on the Sarasvata-Vyakarana mention 
has been made of the grammarian, Indra, in the following terms:— 

Bfsir?TT w n 

N» 


[ Even Indra and others did not reach the other ^lore of the ocean of 
words; how is man able to explain the etymological formation of 
' words exhaustively ?] In the Buddhist Sanskrit work called Avadana- 
sataka, translated into Chinese, A.D. 222-280, it is stated that 
Sariputra in his boyhood learned the grammar of India. In Lama 
Toranathas history of Indian Buddhism and in the work of the 
Tibetan writer, Boston, we find that the first Sanskrit grammar Avas 
written by Sarvajfiana (Sivn) but this never came into Jambudvipa. 
Then Indra compiled the Aindrn grammar whjch Vrhaspati studied. 
This was current in Jambudvipa, but was .surpassed by Prtnini’s work. 
Dr. Burnell is of opinion that by Aindra grammar one must under¬ 
stand a school of grammar not a specific .grammar by an individual- 
Thus, Kffityaj'ana in the Kathrt.sarit-Saga7*a is made to talk of “ my 
Aindra grammar.” Indra was fabled to have originated the science 
of grammar, but the Aindra grammar was the primitive grammatical 
science as handed down by various teachers. 

2. Chandra—Chandra gramma'’ is based on the system of Panini. 
Hie author, Chandra-gomin is generally believed to have lived, in 
a place called Chandra-dvipa in Kashmere* abou* 400 A.D. If I 
remember aright Dr. B. Buhler holds the same opinion. But in the 
correspondence of Mr. A.B. Keith with Prof. Rhys Davids on the date 
of Kumara-dosa as published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
July, 1901, we find that Liebich (Vienna Oriental Journal XIII, 318-6) 
has shown from the example " ajayad Gupto ffunain ” that Chandra- 
gomin, the author of Chandra-Vyakarana lived circa A,D. 480, Kiel- 
bom (Indian Antiquary Xt, 183-5) shows that Chandra was used 
by the Kosika-Vrtti. As regards Chandra-dvipa, Rai Sarat Chanda 
^ Bahadur, 0.1, E., tells me that it is the same as Vakta-Chaud^ 
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which forms a part of the district of Backergunge^ in Lower 
Bengal. • 

Chandragomin was undoubtedly a follower of Buddhism. In the 
opening lines of his grammar ho* makes obeisance to Buddha as 
follows:— 

ir?!rwr ipj* i 

^<<^{^401; H • # 

%ifter bowing down to the accomplished, omniscient and merciful 
Teacher of the univeree, I proceed to explain the nature of words in 
a manner which is brief, reliable and perfect.” 

3. Kowakrtsna—a grammarian and philologist probably posterior 
to Panini. 

4. Apisati—a grammarian qnoted by Pttnini in the sutra, 6-1-92’. 
He is also quoted by Ujjvhladatta (11th century A, D.) in the UncwJi- 
sutravrtti 1—18, and 4—174; and by ^ Sayanacharyya (14th century 
A. D.) in the Dhatuvrtti and Padachandrika. 

5. (Sfakatayana—quoted by Pttnini in the sittra, 8-3-18. He has- 
also been cited as an authority in linguistic matters in the Yajurvedac 
prabisakhya the A’tharvaveda-pratisakhya and the Nicukta of YoskSk . 
Dr. Burnell says that " the actual grammatical text-book of the Jains, 
which passes under the name of /Sfakatayana, quotes * the opinion of 
anlndra; the commentary (by Yaksavannan) explains this name by 

“ Indra Acharyya.” Dr Diirnell further says, “ of /Sfakatayana there 
are fragments in the same collection (Leyden MSS, at Madras), and a 
complete copy of the text and Unadi-sittra (in the Malayalam 
characters) among the manuscripts I presented to the India Office 
Library in 1870. I have since procured other complete manuscripts 
of the text, commentary, &c. All these are Jain manuscripts from the 
Cauarese country.” 

Upon an examination of the contents of the manuscripts, scholars 
have decided that^the*jSakatayana grammar as have it, is not in the 
original grammar; but that it is only a comparatively modern reduction 
of an older treatise effected under Jain influences in Central liiJia not 
much earlier than the 12tfi century A. D. 

6. Panini—the most eminent Sanskrit grammarian, generally 
believe<^to have flourished in the 4th century B. C. His grandfather 
was Devala and his mother’s name was Daksi. He was born at £falatnra 
in .Gan'dhara (in the Punjab province.) Katyayana about the third 
oemtuxy B.. 0., wrote a vo/rtiha on- the sutra of Panini; emd Patanjali 
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. a^pu^i^O B. C.i wrote a hlumya on ife. Jayaditya (who died in 661;^ D.) 
and Varaatia jointly wrote Kcmka-\rtti on the ^grammar Boaini. 
Ji|)eadm-buddhi in the 8th century A. D. wrote Nyma on it The 
tJiiadi>st&tras found in the graoynar of Panini are not his own pro¬ 
duction, These sutras have been attributed by Nagoji to iSakatayana. 
But this is improbable. Prof. Max-MUller has pointed out four words in 
the Unadi-s«.tras which could hardly be known in Panmi’s time: 1. Ji/na 
—31>, 2. aiupa (3—25), 3. dinara (3—140) and 4. tirita (4—184). 
Panini alludes to YavaTia and yavanani in the sutra 4—^1—49 
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When the feminine suffix nis is added to these woids, the particle 
dmik is augmented to them. The rule applies^to the word yavana 
for signifying lipi or writing; thus, yavanani means “ the writing of 
‘ the yavanas" It is however not clear whether the worS yavana refers 
to the Greeks or the Persians. ,Dr. Beufey understands by yava'oani 
" Greek-writing,” but he places the completion of Panini’s work as 
early as B. C. 320. In that case, ho thinks Panini “ had already had 
the opportunity during six years of becoming acquainted with Greek 
writing in his own immediate neighbourhood without interruption, 
Alexander having, as is wcll-kpowu, established satrapies in India 
itself and in the parts adjoining”—in the vicinity of the Indus, 
near about which Panini’s birth-place was. Dr. Weber is of opinion 
that the name yavana first become popularized in India through 
Alexander, and the word therefore signifies the Greeks (Ions). 

The Chinese pilgrim Hweuthsang visited Salatura the birth¬ 
place of Panini who is known by the name of Salaturiya (Panini 
4— 3 -- 94 J 


Cunningham identifies it with th^ Village of Labor which is 4 miles 
north-west of Ohind. 


7. Amara—the celebrated lexicographer, was s, Buddhist. He is 
traditionally known to have been one of the nine gemg of the court of 
Vikramaditya of Oojein, 56 B, C, But he is now generally believed 
to have lived in the 5th century A. D. In the Amara-Kosa, the term 
dinara occurs. Dinara is a Greek coin, and Amar’s use of it makes him 
scarcely any earlier than 400 A. D. Mr. E. J. Bapson.(in the Journal 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society, April, 1901) says:—“ It is certainly most 
canons to find the dinara, represented by the gold coins of about the 
, Weight of our sovereign under the Gupta dynasty in the 4th century 
' oti the other hand, in Kashmere some eleven cejotoripii 
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later, under the form dinnara, degraded to a money of account bo 
iu:^nitesimal that ^oine 3600 went to make up one rupee?’ 

8 , Jinendra-buddhi—manuscripts of the Jin^ndra-Vyakarana are 
to be found at Madras. I think this Jir.endra is the same as the 
Buddhist grammarian Jinendra-buddhi who wrote the well-known 
nyasa on the grammar of Panini in the 8th century A. D. Mr. 
Colebrooke, however, says that Kavya Kamadhenu by Vopade^ refers 
to a Jinendra and a Jinendra-buddhi, 

Satis Chandra Acharjya, Vidyabhusan, M.A., 

Professor, Sanskrit College, & Member of 
Royal Asiatic Society, London. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

“ Our Indian Trips.”—This is a little book of 130 pages in whic^ 
the author, ]\lr. Gop^l Chunder Das, B.L., Solicitor, Calcutta High Court, 
treats us in very decent English to an account of his travels through various 
parts of India. We were specially interested in his descriptions of the holy 
placts and shrines of India, and though these leave much to be desired, 
still we think that the ordinary English-educated reader will derive much infor¬ 
mation therefronj; and even the heterodox among them may find some 
food for devotional reflection. The Hindu temples and shrines of India 
may be and have been viewed from various standpoints. There is a 
Curson with his cosmopolitan interest in th^m as the great artistic remains of 
India; for whom “art and beauty and the reverence that is owing to all that 
has evoked human genius, or has inspired human faith, are independent of 
creeds, and in so far as they touch the sphere of religion, are embraced by 
the common religion of all mankind."* ^There is a Biriwood, whose 
special delight is in promoting and preserving Hindu Art as the surest and 
easiest means of “ preventing the destruction of the historical personality 
of the Brahmanical Hindus and their disappearance as a destinctive race,” 
because, as be thinks, “ Hindu graphic art, being in all its phases—in archi¬ 
tecture, sculpture and painting- the expression of Hindu religion, and in 
every application of religious significance, its traditions once broken with; 
•the break up of'all that we understand by Hinduism will inevitably follow ”t» 
because as he thinks, “ the arts of India being still living arts, aflord a far 
more efficacious rallying centre for the revival the indigenous and 
traditional culture of the Hindus than their literature ; j* These are some 
points of view from which the heterodox English-educated reader may look 

**From Lord Curson’s speech on “ Ancient'Mouumeats ia India delivered before a 
meefrng ol the Asiatic Society of Bengal*, 1900.— 

t From a epeecb delivered by Sir Qeorge Birdwood at a meeting of the KaUooal 
Indian Aonoiation, Nov. 6,1890. ^ 
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, the quettion of the supreme importance of the preservation of the Himlii 
trchitectoral rismains of India. There are ethers, Hojvever, who find iii 
the eidsting monuments of Hindu ritualistic art proper objects for the 
exercise of a perronal faith in grds and ^oddefses of their anrient religion 
and these will no doubt like to re&d tl.e descriptions of various holy places, 
shrines and institutions from the pen of a representative of the modern 
school of youngmen like Mr. Das, who so far as we are able to judge, have 
**nr.ugh$*^extenuated or'set down aught ,in malice.” We Would close this 
short notice with the following quotation fiom the hock. “ In the evening, 
we sauntered about the different alle)s and visited vatious temples and 
courtyards”—(in Brindaban); “all of which were tinging with the sonorous 
music of the khol and the karatal, lauding the glories and deeds of the 
sweet Radha and her lord Kissenjee. Indeed, this sort of sankirtan music 
is going on all the while, whether in the day or in the night; in almost 
every temple and Kunj (lodging-house) at Brindaban whith is pre eminently a 
l^aishnava shrine. Old men and women, all Bengalis, and mostly of the 
Bania caste are to be found pottering about the lanes m any number, and 
the number of Babajis —wearing the sacred tilak mark ovrr the whole 
length'of the ridge of their nose and over the whole breadth of their fore¬ 
head, while holdling the mysterious Koodo jali within which performing the 
invisible operation of telling their beads—is a legion and they are to be 
found constantly going about at any hour of the day or- night. These 
Babajees, by the way, are not a bad lot, as most.of th^r brethren are at 
Calcutta,—for they would take an immense amount of tiouble to befriend a 
stranger or attend to the needy, ;.uch as would seek their assistance. Their 
principal place of resort is the Sevakunj any ntmler of them con¬ 
gregate of an evening to chant the sacied I ymns.” Mr. Das’s attitude, 
evidently is that of an outside observer who gives his Hindu readers a bit 
of his mind and would not hesita'.e to tell him that, the spirit of faith apar^ 
all is not well* at the holy places and they would be all the better for some 
overhauling at the hands of all true Hindus. 

I 

' 

Thoughts on the Bhagavad-Gita.—(First‘ Series)—By “The 
.Dreamer,” published by the Theosophical Publishing Society, 120 2, Musjid- 
bari Street, Calcutta, p. 139, price-^Rupee one (doth bound edition).— 
This is a work which we can confidently recommend to all true students 
of the Gi’ta, and specially to the English-educated kection of them. The 
present part presents a very clear, systematic, and, to our mind, correct 
exposition of all the principal thoughts, ideas and teachings of the first 
two ^ chapters of the Gitn. The'. presentation in English of ancient Hlndn 
thought must always suffer from difficulty of expression; ar.dHin.da 
^utolCthical thought being highly abstract in character is doubly difficult 
^ lech eaqffesaaon in a foreign tongue like the English. The cola* 
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age^ li^w, and sometimes uncouth words, the twisting of English words 
and phrases into tflew meanings for purposes of expression of Hindu 
philosophical concepts have been going on apace during the last twenty years 
cx S'*, ntt only to the enrichment of* the English-tongue, but also to bridge 
the gulf between ancient and modern modes of thought; to the creation, 
in fact, of a new type of English literature. We are led to make these 
remarks by a perusal of the “ Thoughts on the Bhagavat-Gita Ae 
“ Dreamer ” whp (whatever faults we may find with the race to which he 
belongs) does not certainly express his ideas and thoughts, in the language 
of dreams in the book before us, but who has in his phraseology sought 
to strike the happy mean between the language of the philosopher and 
that of the ordinary educated man. Still at times, we find his language 
^ tomewhat stiff, even stilted, and in some cases, also meagre. But these are 
only occasional lapses which do not take away from the general merits of 
the book, both as regards manner and matter ; and we are even persuaded 
that if the. writer, who hhs, it seems, learnt his E'^glish to some purpose* 
should but try it, he would be able not only to remove the special defects 
• to which we have dtawn attet]^ion m only general terms, but also to 
increase the undoubted usefulness of his book by leavening his language 
with a more popular strain. We once more commend the book to the 
notice of all earnest students of the G;Ui; for the Dreamert unlike his 
class, has here* ably expounded certain general fundamental ^Wstric 
principles relating to man ai d his life* in the light of which the highly 
condensed presentation of philosophical teachings in the Grto loses much 
of its severity and gains also in value (or the less initiated among its 
readers. The Dreamer^s, work, however, requires to be supplementi: 
ed, if possible, by the labours of others who would follow in his 
lines and make the subject of popularisation in English of Hindu religious 
philosophy their special study; and the ^Dreamer himself in his less 
strenuous moods might find such study pleasuresble as well as invi¬ 
gorating. ^ 

• * 

« « 

Books received :-«-Vedanta and its Relation to Modem Thought 

by Sitanath Tattfabhushan, consisting of seven lectures delivered before the 
.••Theological Society, Calcutta, during session 1900—1901 : Price Rs. 1-4. 
Pp. 188. » 

(2) . Hindu Theism.—A Defence and Ezphsition.— By the same 
author, consisting of eleven chapters. Price Re. i. Pp. :6o. 

( 3 ) . Tukaram-tdiarita (Life of Tukaram in Bengali) by Jogendra 
Nath*Bose, B.A., the well-known author of ^he life of Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt. Price un annas. Pp. 183/ 

We extremely r^et that we. cannot review these books on the present 

iQocarioq. 
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or tbe-Fatil^^lomiBO—A M. Kri^na 

Biaoharya, B.’A., Tutor, Madras Cbirstian College. Tp. 88, price—eight 
antiaa only, to be had, t^*® Secretary, Vidvan Mano-Ranjini, Madras.—This 
is an original production in English published under the auspices of the 
Vidvan Mano-Ranjini which is a Literary Society enjoying the pairontfge 6f 
Hon'ble Rai Bahadur P. Ananda Charlu, B.L, C.I.E., Vidyavinod, Member, 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, who is the President -of the Society; 
That Society has for one of its main objects the production and publication 
offdram»tic and other compositions illustrating Hindu habits and manners, 
thoughts, sentiments and ideals. We could never think of a native of India 
who could so powerfully wield as our author does a foreign tongue, so as. to 
be able to give such forcible and faithful poetic expression to Indian thoughts 
and ideas as we meet with in the work under review. We accordingly 
accord our author a hearty welcome and wish him success in his self-imposed 
labours. 


m 

* * 

Sir Oeorge Birdwood on Indian Sanitatidi and the Code of 

JSanu.—At the Jehangir Hall of the Imperial Institute on November rsih, 
I). M, L. Dhingra, Assistant Health Officer of Stoke Newington, gave a 
lecture on Indian sanitation, ’n which he favoured resort to coercive measures 
in the interests of public health. Sir George Birdwood, who was in the chair 
strongly dissented from this view. He pointed out that the ancients generally 
were alive to sanitary necessities, and that in many respects modern science 
had failed to improve upon their methods. The ancient hooks of the Hindus, 
like those of the Parsees and the Hebrews, were full of sanitary teaching. 

Cade of Manu and other law books had, through a hundred generations of 
the lives of men, saturated the Hindu race to the bone with an'^ovet whelming sense 
of the importance of^personal and domestif cleanliness. They were, in fact, 
the cleanest people in the world their woiking classes were cleaner than 

ours; their higher and educated cI 4 sses were quite as clean as ours, and cleaner 
far than those of Russia and one or two other European countries he might 
name. Much more could be done with the people of India by appealing to 
the authority of the Code of Manu and their inherited instincts, than through 
the inquistive, corrupt, and oppressive interference of the police which Dr. 
Dhingra would invoke. The erSuntry would not stand the cost, nor the 
people the jntolerable tyranny of that interference. The sanitation of the 
Code of Manu was ceremonial, and much of it might be fanciful, but it Bad 
served a great and beneficent purpose in developing among the people a 
high ideal of f^rsonal and domestic cleanHness. The manner in which it 
reminded those who regarded it as of Divine inspiration of the supreme 
importance of a clean mind, a clean soul, and a clears character, elevated its 
whole teaching to the high plane of religious duty. If Pr Dhingra would 
look into the Code of Maru he would find that the ptace of the risings of 
the sttns—ol all our Western moral and material illumination—had ever been 
in the East. Ex Oriente Lux. 


k Eemarkable Book.—Study of the Bhagavat Furaua”.— 

By Purnendu Narayan Sinha, M.A., B.L., Government Pleader, Judge’s 
Court, Bankipur: giving the substance of (he Purana, Book by Book 
' through the whole of twelve Books (Skandhas), /rom t^e Theosopbitei 
sttmd^oint. Pp. 436; price Rs. a-Sannas. To be had of the Bengal 
lhOpaq{^ical.Bodety, a8/a, Jhamapuker Lane, Calcutta. We ydll r?fer to . 
^>01^ femukable booh in gQotber issue, > 
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That which *is ever-pehman’ent in one mode of beIno fa 

THE Truth. —(SANKARA. 
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"BLESSED THE PURE IN HEART, FOR THE? 
SHALL SEE GOD." 

[By Bepin C. Pal, Editor, New India.] 

Three most, essential and important facts of the highest religious 
experience of man have becn^iroiight together and presented in strict 
logical order, in the text before us, namely, BleRsednes.s, Purity of 
heart, and Vision of God. The first fact, in the order of actual 
experience is, evidently, purity of heart; out of this purity of heart 
comes, as a necc.ssary sequence, yision of God ; whifh again, with the 
force of an equal ncce.ssity, rcsult.s ii» blc.'ipedne.ss, in that peace which 
passeth understanding. To realise the full significaijce of this, the 
profoundest, as it seems to me, of all the .sayings of Jesus, we must' 
try to get at the inner triith of these three great facts, first, separately 
considering each by itself, and then, collectively, in their p.sychological 
relation to one another. • 

Let us take the last t^rra first, the term, namely. God-vision. 
This is the central idea in the te*t, which regiilaies the second term, 
and brings it in necessary relation to the first. Purity of heart must 
be judged by its^ruit, which is seeing God. BIc‘8.«od are the pure 
•in heart for they shall see God. J[ot in.iy or will, but s/ioW see, 
which signifies not mere po.ssil)ility or jirobability, bntj absolute 
certainty. What does Jthis seeivfj ine.-in ? Thc^exj)re.ssio!i is meta¬ 
phorical, but it cannot bo a inoaningles.s, or a caieless, meta|>hur. 
There is always a deep element of truth in all proper metaphors. 
The first use of a metaphor is due to,thc recognitimi of some close 
reseniblanee between two things, or acts or rnodo.s, that are joined 
together in the metaphor. Those who applied the term, vision, to 
tiieir experience of the Divinej Presence, must have observed some 
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close resemblance between it and their ordinary, sensuous, vipal 
expenenoe. ’Once the metaphor found currencyliterature, others, 
no doubt, might use it, without knowing or caring to know its deep 
signiilcarice and hidden truth ; and^then the metaphor would indeed, 
be meaningless. But Jesus was not a careless speaker, neither did 
he draw upon other people’s experiences or expressions. He always 
based his teachings upon the realities of life about Him. He spoke 
and tatfght not from books, but from the depths of his* own spiritual 
life. It was, therefore, that he could speak as one having authority, 
spoke as no other man of his time, or country ever spoke. We cannot, 
we dare not, dismiss any of his sayings, much less the deepest and 
the most important of them all, that which seems to sum up his 
highest experience, as mere metaphor. Seeing God must have been 
a reality to Him, or Jesus would never have spoken of it. Saints and 
seers in other lands liave also spoken of it. "Hear, ye children of 
'the Immortal,” cried the Vcdic saint, “ I have seen GoS who resides 

f* 

on ihe otherside of this darkness.” " This God is to be seen, heard, 
and repeatedly meditated upon ” says another Indian sage. “When 
the soul sees its God,” write.s a third,the knots of the heart,” that 
is all selfish desires “ are cut through, all doubts are dispelled, and 
all self-regiwding activities absolutely cease.” The. experience was 
not miiljlie with Jesus. Tliat it was real, his own life, and the recorded 
experience of the trace as found in ancient scriptures, conclusively 
verify. For, tmly had the knots of his heart been pierced through, 
all his doubts been dispelled, and all self-regarding activities ceased. 
Jesus had seen Go<l, and had known both the conditions and the 
results of that blessed vision. And it is of these that he spoke in 
the text before us. 


What was the nature of that vision ? In the first place, we roust 
directly dismiss all ideas of actual wsual perception with reference 
to the conception of God such as either Jesus, or the ancient Indian 
sages who spoke of God-vision had. Both in the 'dJpanishads, and 
in the teachings of Jesus, the absolutely spiritual,character of the 
Deity has‘been most persistently and forcibly emphasised. It is not 
with the eye that such a God could be seen. Our eye is only one 
of the avenues of knowledge. Does seeing God then, mean, mei-e 
knowing God ? It need not be said that the element of knowing 
must necessarily enter into man’s vi.siou of God. Yet we can,, know 
of a thing without seeing it. W^e know historical incidents, tbe 
conquests of Alexaudcr or the martyrdom of Stephen, though w^ 
saw them. We may know God, similarly, without ftseiag'Him ; 
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knoit^Hitn through tradition or know Him from 'soriptnre. But this 
traditional, this scrf^tnral knowledge of God, however reliable the 
tradition, or authoritative the scriptures, is evidently* not the sort of 
knowledge which Jesus wanted to*indicate by the term seeing God. 
Such knowledge neither demands purity of heort as its essential pr^^ 
condition, nor leads to blessedness, ns its necessary result. It is clear, 
therefore, that Jihough seeing God mut necessarily mean knowing 
God, that knowledge is something other than what we gain from 
scripture or tradition. 

As we can know God through scripture and tradition, so also we 
may know Him, in a way, through processes of intellection, through 
the process of reasoning; and this intellectual knowledge of God is 
decidedly higher, moi^ intimate and sure, more personal and positive^ 
than scriptural^ or traditional knowledge. But the question is,—can 
we apply the term, vision, even to this class of our knowledge of God ? 
Here stands my watch, I look into* it. 1 examine it, and from an 
examination of its mechanism \ form certain conceptions about the 
mechanic. But, to see a watch and infer from it something about the 
character of the watch-maker must be very different, indeed, from 
seeing the watch-maker himself, who may or may not justify our 
inference, who must, indeed, necessarily be something much more than 
what we could have inferred about him from a particular spacimon of 
his work, which was at least only a very fragmentary revelation of his 
life and character. By an "examination of the creation, our reason may • 
infer a creator, and may even carry that inference to its farthest 
possible limits, aud ascribe various attribut^ to Him. Through repeated 
thought this inference may grow into a conviction; and oiy imagina¬ 
tion may even clothe this deducted, this inducted, this inferred Being- 
with all grandeur and loneline*, and our emotions may lose themselves 
in rapture in the contemplation of the vision that reason has conjured 
up; aud though our religious instincts may find scope aud satisfaction 
in this idealisation, tind though our lives mayjbe illumined and our 
Characters eleva’ted to some extent by* it, still even this knowledge 
and this worship of God are something very different from that 
supremely sacred and behtific experience which flie saintly sons of 
God have in all lands characterised as the vision of their Heavenly 
Father. We have ourselves experience of this intellectual knowledge 
and Wbrship of God, but can we honeffetly testify to that absolute 
^rity of heart, which Jesus speaks of as the essential pre-condition 
0f seeing God, or have we had that blessedness which he declares to 
be its necessary result ? Alas 1 we know God intelleotaally sometimes 
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too well, l»Ot no tnoro can a knowledge of the ,clien>ist^ of 
urater satisfy tliirst, tinin can mcro intelicctna),* mere philosophical 
and theological ,conceptions of G«!fl purify the heart or bestow 
blessedneas and pence. The knowledge of God indicated by Jesns, 
in the expression, “ for they .shall see Goil,” must be different from both 
Ine kinds of knowledge we ordinarily have of Him, different that 
is, ns ranch from the scriptural and traditional, as from the ratiociaa- 
tWe and inferential knowledge of His being and attributes. 


What, then, is the character of that knowledge of God of which 
Jesus speaks in the text ? Why did he nse the word, see, at nil ? 
The secret of it, I think, mnst be sought for in the nature of our 
visual knowledge. And the two essential and universal characteristics 
of our visual perceptions, ns, indeed, of all our sense-perceptions, are 
first, the immediacy of the object to its own particular sense; and 
t second tho absolute deppnd<'n<'c of the pre'eoption upon the presence 
of its object, and not U])on anj’thing that the perci[)ient subject may 
desire or do. In other words, all our sensnons knowledge is immediate, 
direct, and objective. Our visual perceptions partake of this universal 
character of all sense perception, and the particular kind of knowledge 
of God indicated by Jesus, in the expression they shall see God, 
roust necessarily partake of this essential element of all seeing; it 
miut be, that iS|,both imiuediate aad objective. 

Indeed, it is only by sufferance,—by a kind of license, as it were, 
that we can apply the term immediate t,o our sense^perceptions. 
For, we know sense-objects really not directly, but t.hrou<>h the forms 
of our own mind. Where these forms ai"o wanting or undeveloped, 
no knowledge of external objects or operations is possible. W’hatever 
may be the truth about current theories of cerebral localisation, it is 
a matter of very common experience th(i.t those who have no music, 
or poetry, or sense of size, or idea*^ of numbers in them, can never 
understand mathematics, or appreciate poetry, or enjoy music. In 
all our knowledge of outside objects, the contents’kre supplied from 
without, but the forms b'ithout.which these contents could not shape 
themselves into objects of our knowledge are found by our own 
minds. Our minds, thus really, mediates, between ourselves as 
subjects, and our objects. We know other minds also, not directly, 
but mediately through language, act or expression. The knowledge 
that we claim to possess of the character of our most intimate friends 
and closest associates, has got an essential element of inference in 
. it. We know all things as through a glass, darkly. But our higher 
of Qod u different from this. Him tdone can we know. 
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fac^ to face, direct.!^; know HItn even ns wo know oorselves. For, 
So is the one xiniverml element of all out knowledge. We know 
Him not through the world, but when we reflects wpon the proceaa 
of om'knowlsftge and thought, die find that on the coxitx'arg the 
world is made known to us through Him And yet alas I men talk 
of mediation and mediator as bein;? absolutely necessary for man to 
know God. Mediation is needed between one particular and^inother; 
not between the particular and the univei-sal, which is at once the 
essence and the condition of its being. Mediation is needed between 
one finite object and anotlier; but not between the finite and the 
infinite, which includes it and enters into it. It is needed between 
one related object and another, but not between the relative and 
the absolute which is the one universal basis of all relations. It 
is needed between man and man, but not between man and God, 
for Qod is injman, andjnan is in God. The universal is the logicaj 
condition of all thcfught: as the True, He forms at once the root 
and realisation of our intellectual life. The universal is the logical 
condition of all art: as the Beautiful. He forms at once the source and 
satisfaction of our esthetic life. The universal is the logical condition 
of all ethics: as the Good, He is at once both the form and the norm 
of our moral li1g. He is in ns, and vve are i«* Him. He is the 
Highest Self our ourself, the^ Infiermost Being of our being. Our 
substance and our sufficiency are not of us, but of Him. As our 
Hight Self, He is eternally united to ns ; .and yet as the one Supreme 
and Eternal object of*our thought, love, worship, and service. He 
stands eternally apart from us. Thus, our highest and truest know¬ 
ledge of Him is truly immediate, a^d yet truly objective. To 
know Him thus, to realise this relation between God and the soul, 
in actual experience is to see Him. 


Now let us take the second term of the text,—the term which, 
psychologically, comes^first, the term, namely, “pure in heart." What 
are we to understayd by it? In the first place, what is the nature of the 
, concept, purUyt When do we call thiiljg pure? When it is not 
mixed up Avith anything else, will be the usual reply. Pure silver is 
silver without alloy .That, of course, is one of the ideas*involved in 
the concept, purity. But does it exhaust the wl^^le concept ? Cannot 
impurity arise out of certain changes in a thing itself without its 
being mixed up ivith anything el.'?e ? A puve thing is not only that 
with which nothing else has been mixed but that which has not been 
decomposed^ that is the different components of which have not fallen 
of their, aatorai relations, : The fundamental of idea of purity riius 
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is the state of an object existing in its own true and pttvper nat^/ 
An impure thing is that which is not in its own nature, which indleed 
has ceased to be ^self, has become some other thing. In the lower 
ordei's of existence among objects* that are creased only to serve 
some ephemeral ends, a thing may become impure in one state, and 
yet through a change of its nature and purpose may become pure in 
another state or combination. Milk ceases to be purQ milk as soon 
as ft curdles, but then it may become pure as cheese, •Not so, how¬ 
ever, with man. He is created not to live for a time, but to grow 
through eternity, not to serve temporary purposes, but to realise 
eternal ends. Purity and impurity which are, thus, only relative 
states in the lower creation, are absolute laws to him He cannot be 
pure from one stand-point, and impure from another. He can fall off 
from his own nature, but cannot altogether cease tqf be himself; and 
change absolutely into something else. This vs at once, the highest 
blessing and the greatest curse that God has pronounced upon man, 
he can only attain the highest, or attain nothing at all. And when 
he strives to attain that highest, he is in bis own nature, he serves the 
purposes of his being, is truly pure! 


Purity, then, is that state of an object when it exists in its own 
true and proper nature and serves its own heaven-appointed purpose. 
But what are we to understand by the Word heart, in the text before us ? 

heart with us is the 8ymbo^ and seat of the emotions, the spring of 
the desires;—the root of the motives of action. Does the expression, 
pure in heart, then mean purity of motives ? Does it mean what is usual¬ 
ly understood by moi'al purity I But moral purit}^ purity of motives, 
single-minded devotion to trut^ and duty, has been found among atheists 
and agnostics on the one side, and among votaries of decide dly lower 
and objective firms of religion on the oth(V*; in neither of which cases 
could seeing God, in the sense in \Thich evidently Jesus uses the 
expi'essioti, could at all be possible. To understwd by pure-in-heart, 
mere moral purity, would be to degrade religion tOi MStthew Arnold’s 
. standaid cff morality lit up by emotions; and to destroy or disregard 
the oigranic unity of the text in which it occurs. We must, therefore, 
look for some other meaning of the term, heart, here. Among the 
Hebre ws, the seat of the emotions was the bowels and not the heart, 
which in the Old Testament means always the understanding. And 
usart must mean, in the text before us, it seems to me, the under¬ 


standing end not the emotions. For it is clear that when our under^ 
is in its own proper nature, .when our reason m pure and 
ist^t then <mly that we crni see iQfod$>' heeauee, wln^n teittam 
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knows itself and understands itself truly, it must find itself etemaHy 
oon^tioned and controlled, absolutely hemmed in as it were, by the 
Being of its God. No more, indeed, can we seg or know material 
objects without at the same time* seeing or knowing the spatial 
relations in which they exist, than our understanding can perform 
its own proper function, that is know itself and others, without seeing 
or knowing the Infinite Reason and the Supreme Soul. The human 
and the Divjnc live together as shadow and sunshine, says the 
Vedanta, and to see the truth about the one is to realise the leahty of 
the other. 


But though the word, heart, must, as it seems to me, mean in 
this text, the understanding only, we must not forget that purity 
of the tender standing involves essentially puHty of desires ayid 
motives, that i.**, absolute moral purify. The province of the under- 
standing is truth: i|js proper function is to realise the correct bearings 
of things, to recognise the real rclaj.ions of objects. But how often 
are these relations, to all apj)earancc, completely destroyed, and these 
bearings absolutely lost through the conflict of our passions and the 
destructions of our desires ? Anger and hatred, envy and jealousy, 
the maddening pursuit of wealth or honour, slavishsubservience to the 
cravings of the* flesh, in a w’ord,.every form of moral disiemper 
distorts our vision and vitiates our judgment, Contributes to the 
impurity, that is, of our understanditfg. In fact, the balance of our 
mind is equally disturbed, and our capacity for right discernment 
often times destroyed by even what ordinary standards of morality 
would not only not condemn as wrong, but wo. Id even perhaps 
commend as right. The tender affectitm of the mother for her child, 
the devotion of children to their parents, the pure passion of the 
maiden for the youth of hgr choice, or of the youth for the maiden 
he loves and honours; the pursuit of science or the worship of art 
that counts no sacrifice as such, and welcomes poverty and privations, 
in its attempt ff) discover some hidden law of the univei’^, or to 
•weveal through*brush or chisel, some unseen and unutterable loveliness 
of the face of nature or the form of man; nay even the deep concern 
of the philanthropist* for the well-being of fellow-men,—virtues 
that we unanimously honour and applaud, even these may, and alas S 
frequently do disturb the purity of our understanding and shut out 
the vision of truth. The mother loses*her child and denies her God. 
The patriot sees his beloved fatherland fall, despite the wisdom of 
its counsellors, the self-sacrifice of its citizens, and the valour of its 
a fst&y to foreign tyranny and alien misnUe, Imd hb grief 
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for bis .peo|ile blinds his vision of their Ood. The philanthn^ist 
fails to remove human miseries, and forgets the ogoodness of divine 
government. The ,cawe of the impurHy of the understanding Ue» 
thus much deeper even than what ordinarily regarded as immoral. 
It lies, indeed, in every form of attachment to external, to sensuous, 
to created objects. ‘'Men think constantly of created, sensuous 
objects,” says the Bhagavad-Gito, “ through this constant thought 
of them, they become attached to thena, from attachment arises 
the desire of appropriation; this desire, being frustrated, causes anger; 
through anger, comes distraction; from distraction arises want of 
discrimination; and when the power of discrimination is lost, destruc¬ 
tion overtakes their moral and spiiitnal nature. Purity of heart 
consists essentiiilly in this power of right discernment, and so long 
I as.sensuous pleasmes, however innocent, and preature affections^ 

I however unolgectionahl*', form the sum total pf our actual practical 
\ life, so long we are not, and we cannot possikly he, truly pure in 
f heart It is attainable only through what Jesus called the laying 
‘ down of this life,—through ahsoluic renunciation. 

This absolute renunciation, the essential pre-condition of purity of 
heart, is, indeed, the one universal law of higher, of spiritual life. It 
has been praciised and preached by the prophets of‘this higher life 
in all lands and ^at all times. Tlife Prophet Prince of Kapliavastu 
practised it, and proved it in his own life, and his great Renuncia¬ 
tion has been left as an eteranal heritage to Jiumanity. Long before 
the Buddha, the teachers of the Vedanta had praclised and propounded 
the same great truth in the pirimeval forest retreats of India. Jesus 
Christ practised it and preaerfed it, and proved its eflficacy and its 
power in bis own wonderful life. But Christendom has not as 
yet realised the deep significance of this great truth, which Christ 
preached, with his lips and sealed witii his blood. A few no doubt 
tried to realise it in the midille ages, through unfortunately imperfect 
methods; and seeing the failure of those methods ‘the many have, 

• with the thoughtlessness^chanicleristic of the many everywhere, voted* 
Jesus’s great ideal as not merely impracticable, but even as false and 
misleading, ns subversive of all noinuil laws of human life and growth. 
But the failure of any particular means to lealis-e a definite end does 
not necessarily condemn the end itself. Indeed, the initial mistake 
of mnnkish disciplines and tnarinslic practices consisted in «theii’ 
praoj^caHy taking the means for the end. But renuuHatiou is not. an 
itself; but only a means to a higher end. Idiy down this 

bttt he, did not tisk hie djsdjdee to. lay it dolri»< 
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for go^, and be lost and dead for ever, no, but only lay it dovrn to 
take if up again, id a larger, a fuller measure. The grain pot under 
the soil is decomposed and destroyed but destruction* is not its end, 
but germination ; it is put under ’ground to come up, after a time 
with fresh powers and new and enlarged possibilities, to reproduce 
itself a hundred, a thousand-fold. We too need to go out of life 
and love, as it were, for a time, to be free from undue attachment tc^ 
created objects ^nd creature affections, which blind our vision of the 
Creator. But when through purity of heart gained through this 
renunciation, gained as Jesus gained it, through his forty days’ fasting 
and prayer in the wilderness; as the Buddha gained it through those 
long and dreary years of ascetic discipline,—wheur through purity 
of heart thus gained, the soul is enabled to see its God, it enjoys 
life and love a thou^nd, an infinite-fold more, because it enjoys thesd • 
then, with its Ged. Then only is understood the true value of life, < 
then *is seen indeed the perfect beauty of love. Then the heart 
knows, as the Vedanta says,—not for the wife is the wife beloved but ^ 
for God is she so beloved; not ft>r the husband is the husband beloved, 
but for God is he beloved. Not for the son, is the son loved, but for 
for God is he loved. Not for knowledge is knowledge loved, but 
God is knowledge loved ; and so forth through every dt^ect and relation 
of life, is God made, then, the«predominant, the. normative, the 
absolute standard. And when this is doi^e, when God is seen and 
realised through every relation of life, what room is there for sin 
or sorrow, what room is there for distraction or disappointment? 
Then is realised that perfect peace which passeth the understanding: 
blessed, indeed, are the pure in heart, for they see God. 

Bbpin C. ’Pal. 

• 

[Note by the Editor, Ban^. —^The above was delivered as a 
sermon by our distinguished countryman, Mr. Bepin C. Pal, in the 
Manchester College, 'Oxford, and through our friend’s douftesy for 
thb first time a’ppears here in print. K the inner truths of •life and 
being could be as well exposed by our Christian Missionary brethren as 
Mr. Pal has exposed them, 8>nd if they were able to understand and appre¬ 
ciate Jesus’ teachings in the manner of Mr. Pal, Jesus would come out 
before us in a purer and more radiant garb than that in which, He 
is now * unfortunately presented, and thfin there might be hope of 
greater rapprock&ment between the view-points of two races who 
lE^m destined under God’s providence to live and work together 
through the yeurs of the oentuty. The spirit of exdi^veness op 



n^onqpoly, however^ ’ which' ia the mark of all scctariaiifeBa the '> 
presentation of the, religion of Jesus stands in t^e aray. Thei^pmt ' 
of exclusiveness, however, is in man himself and. not in the r^igien 
which he professes; and although nominally the master, guide and 
philosopher of its professed votaries, religion is, through slow, silent 
degrees, imperceptibly soon turned by them into a most effective ins¬ 
trument for ministering to their vanity, pride, arrogance and all can^ 
desires of power and pelf.] 


LINES ADDRESSED TO DR. SARAT K. MULLICK. 

[A/ter meeting the illustrioxia patriot in the house of a common 
. friend in Calcutta.'] 

« 

I. 

A mighty name—thy lofty heritage 

From o’er-sea lands of glory—thou didst bring ; 

But 3 ^ou came not in thunder nor in rage, 

And the h^^avens broke not, 

And the clouds-poured "not, 

But straight you lighted—the most simple thing. 

II. 


Siimple thy motions, ah! simple thy dress, 

— One sr)ow-robed flower midst pageant throngs that press; 
And there's charm in thy voice—light in thy eye, 

And you would draw us e’er—1“ know not why, 

And still you would draw us—I know not why, 

And you will leave us—the thought would make me ftigh. 

III. 


Thy trailing clouds of glory we forget 
In clenrnr vision of thy delightful eye ; 

And in tliy love, thy might of power they forget, 
As locked in thy embraces Indians lie 
An^ distance of thy exile they forget, 
idliiTOed tnusie of thy Sime from high. 
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IV. 

Thir tainted homage of an impure heart 
1 offer ; accept; what else is ipine ? 

For half-thought, ill-graced words unbidden start ‘ - 
And broken lines, to shame my lips and thine ; 

And I have given my all—what else is left? 

Mem Vies of sweetness and of visions blest I 

Jctnuai'y 2nd, 1902. Satischandra Mukerju, 

Editor, the Dawn 


THE INDIISTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA. 

. • Preface. 

The industrial development of India is a question which has so 
many aspects—each of which can be 'viewed from a great many different 
standpoints—that it is hardly surprising to hnd a great dissimilarity in 
the opinion and judgment of different authorities. In these circumstances 
it is wise to distrust those who, with loud voice, proclaim a sure and simple 
Solution of all th*e^ difficulties of the subject, and, 8« tlje other hand, 
we must avoid the even greater danger of*believing that a laissex jarie or 
let-things-alone policy is the only possible one. For the 'public it is more 
important to obtain a general idea of the direction in which progress may 
be expected, and to understand the evil effects which may come from 
taking a wrong direction, than to attempt to enter into technical details 
which only experts can properly appreciate. So I wi” not in this paper 
inflict upon the reader many technical details ^ 

On what the industrial development of a country depends: 

contrast between England and India. 

• 

The industrial development of a country depends partly on the 
State of its. natural resources, partly on its geographical situation 
and physical characteristics, partly on political advantages or 
disadvantages, dnd partly on its manufacturing capacity. England’s 
present commerical prosperity has been founded partly on her nartural 
wealth of coal, iron, chinacky, and other raw meterials for manufacture j 
partly on her position as the great carrying power of the world; 
and partly on the inventive genius of her artisans, which gave her 
the atari of other countries in mechanical industry. In natural resources 
and physical and geographical advantages, India is certainly very richly 
endowed. Politically, India is a partner in the great British Empire 
—« position which «iCat-es for her at least the internal peace^ justil^ 
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«nd settled government which are the foundation stones (rf all commercial 
prosperity. 'It is, chiefly, in her position as a mariufacturing county that 
India has lost ground in the last two centuries. Now, 1 do not propose 
to make more than'- a passing allusion to the exploitation of the natural 
resources of India, because, in the first place, it is a subject large enough in 
itself, and secondly, because the ways and means of it are not so much 
the subject of controversy as other questions are. Progress in this direc* 
tion will always be ‘slow, until scientific and technical education in this 
country have advanced beyond the theoretic smattering required for academic 
d^rees into the higher plane of sure and practical knowledge, which is 
generally only reached after academic distinctions ate won, and until some 
means have been discovered to make the field more attractive to private 
enterprise and capital than it is at present. A great difficulty, no donb^ 
is that native capital generally finds highly profitable and safe investments 
in long-established, traditional grooves, from which it i,<! loath to depart for 
the less known and less certain ways of modern scientific exploitation. 

1 would only venture to observe that the self-reliant, character of Englishmen 
and the traditional policy of ]g)ngland perhaps inclines us to expect 
too much of private interprise in India. Private enterprise in this country 
has not yet acquired the same robust and independent constitution as it 
has in Europe or in the great English colonies. Neither has the glowing 
prospects of the Company-promoter quite the same power of attracting 
capital in India as it has in London and other great fina;ncial centres. The 
recognition of the^e conditions may be.seen in the guarantees for Railways 
and other means by which the paternal Government tries to put more heart 
into the timid Indian investor j but when we observed the much more 
strenuous official support which is given to private enterprise in most Eu¬ 
ropean countries and in America, I venture to think it, would be well for 
India if we departed a little more from our traditional policy in this matter. 

I wilk pass over geographical, physical and political aspects of the 
question, and come to the main point I wish to deal with, namely, the 
dtvtlopment of the manufacturing capt^fy of India. We know that in 
former times this country held a commanding position in the textile industries 
of the world. India not only supplied all he^ own wants in textiles, but 
had a very flourishing export trade. We know also thkt India has lost that 
position through improvements made in textile apparatus and machinelfy 
by European weavers, above all, by the application of steam-power to 
textile manufacture. 

Beyelop&ieiit of the manttfacturing capacity of India: 
a great fallacy exploded. 

e t 

Nom^ / Aetw continuaffy noticed that the moral which most people 
drtm from the history of the development of £Mrcpean memeefactwes it 
K, ^ai if India is ^ regain its position as, a groetimnnufatiurmgootutiry, .. 
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ii must ftttow in the footsie of European industry^ revolutionise the working 
conations of its traditional handicrafts^ turn the village workshops into steam 
factories^ and give up hand labour for mecknical power. They start on the 
assumption that India's salvation depends on her artizat^ joining in the great 
competition for expert markets^ which is going on in Europe and America. 
They take it for granted that processes which have become necessary in Europe 
must be necessary in India, where totally diperent conditions prevail. If these 
two assumptions were correct, I fear the prospect for India would nqt be ^ery 
bright. 1 think no friend of India could view with unconcern the prospect of 
a coining era of congested cities and depopulated rural districts, of unhealthy 
conditions of work, of struggles between capital and labour, uneven distri¬ 
bution of wealth, social unrest, and all the attendant evils of the great 
industrial development in Europe and America. Besides, the Indian artizan 
is unfitted both by disposition and habits from enteriug upon such a struggle, 
and generations mu$t elapse before he could acquire, not only the technical 
knowledge, but the business methods and business capacity necessary Tor 
success in an Industrial struggle in European markets. The Japanese, on tlfe 
other hand, who seem to be preparing^to conipete in European markets with 
European methods, are far better equipped in all respects than Indian 
artisan. They are more self-reliant, they have generally much greater 
technical skill, greater capacity for adapting themselves to difierent methods 
of work, more epterprise and determination. I venture to prophesy that 
unless India rouses herself to greater efforts in itfdustrial improvement, 
she will find Japan a more formida])Ie commercial and industrial competitor 
than either Europe or America. Chin^ too, if she should one day wake 
from her long sleep, could put into the field an army of highly skilled, 
patient, industrious workmen which could deafeat the Indian artisan at 
almost every point. 

• 

The idea that the handicraftsmen of India must look abroad to foreign 
markets, the requirements of which they are totally ignorant of, when there 
are over 300,000,000 customers at their own doors whose wants they know 
and understand, seems to me altogether illogical. First, let them struggle 
to recover the home •markets they have lost. If they succeed in that, they 
may possibly acquire the skill and knowledge necessary for j attempting the 
' other. If the/ do not succeed in one enterprise* in which all tlje advantages * 
are on their side, is it likely they will win in another in which they will 
have to face every disadvantage ? But, you may ask, is it possible that 
Indian workmen can stand against foreign competition without copying 
foreign methods of trade and manufacture ? That is one of those questions 
whiqh cannot be answered by a simple *^es ’ or ' no.* It depends upon 
drcumatances. But 1 will assert this, that those who believe that hand 
labour in nanufacture is becoming a thing of the past are entertaining a 
tk^ion &tal to real progress in India. Nowhere in the world Js there 
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:« moM splendid field for the development of hand indusUies than thiite 
f* in India, * if the same amount of thought, enterprise and capit^had 
been «pent during the last 50 years in developing the handicrafts of India, 
K have been spent in establishing^ mills and factories in the European 
system, I do not hesitate to affirm that India would have been richer %y 
crores and crores of rupees, and we should hear little to-day of the decline 
of Indian industries. 

(» Hand manufactures can be developed and improved 4 uite as much as 
mechanical industry. A country, like India, which possesses hundreds Of 
•thousands of skilled handicraftsmen, and where the cost of living is 
mat>y times, cheaper than it is in Europe, possesses a source of potential 
wealth capable of almost indefinite expansion. 

It is the most suicidal and fatupus policy to assume that the skilled 
' Indian handicraftsman must be turned into a cooly mending a machine. 
Vet this is the policy which many people seriously pul forward as the only 
means of reviving Indian industry. • . 

E. B. Uavell. 

Principal^ Government ScAool of Ari^ 

. Calcutta. 


METHODS OF TRAINING OF YOUTHS IN ANCIENT 
• * INDIA-VI. 

[ Continued from phge 132, Vol. K] 

In the seventh century X.D. the infiuence of Buddhism reached 
its culminating point, and though during that pbriod the ancient 
Vedic methods of teaching were becoming less and less prevalent, 
we have already shown that tl^ey w'erc not entirely superseded. One 
thing that ^strikes us is that during these days of the high water- 
mai^ of Buddhist influence in India, Vedic literature and other 
ancient Hindu books continued to be (taught in even the most im> 
pfortant of schools of Buddhist India, ^or, equally with the Buddhistic 
soriptures, many books of sacred Hindu literature were taught id 
that most important Buddhist seminary, the Sanghhrama of NalahdU 
“ We give below what Houen Tsang has related of the above iustitutioil “ 
which he saw with his own'eyes:— 

o 

** The Sangharamas of India ai’c counted by myriads, hut this 
is the most remarkable , for grandeur and height. The priests 
bdongiag to the convent or strangers (residing therein) always rpach 
to the number of 10,000 who all study the great j^ebicle and also 
(1^ works belonging to) the eighteen seats; and not only so but evW 
<lQd&snpQr/ w such sk Gie Vedas imdof^«rbookSrthe Hetnvidjw}' 
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Sal>(kvi(fya, the Chikifesavidya, the works on Magic (Atkarva Veda)^ 
the ^nkhya; besides these they thoroughly investigate ‘ miscella> 
neous ’ works.” • 

[From Samuel Beal’s Life of Houen Tsang.] 

We have already seen that with a view to undermine the 
very foundations of the Hindu iSaslras and Hindu Religion, the 
Buddhist sacred books, full of Prakrit Pali, were, ever since the days of 
Sakya Sinha, spreading their influence more and more with such vigour 
than they soon became prevalent from one end of India to the other* 
But still, unable to do without the Hindu Sastras and Hindu Religion, 
the leaders of Buddhism in the 7th century A.D. magnanimously made 
the Hindu sacred works, such as the Vedas, Ayurveda, Vyakarana,’ 
Sankhya, &c., partdtof the curriculum of studies in the most impdiu 
tant of their educational institutions, without, it seems, much hesitation.* 
It is not, however, the bbject of this discourse to show why this state of 
things came into existence; why theHindu Religion and Sastras gained . 
some influence over the minds of the Buddhist leaders. We hope, 
however, to be able to discuss this question in a separate article. 

We have already shown by quotations from^the sayings of the 
Rishis, the authoi% of Sarnhitas, how bqfore the rise of Buddhism in India, 
Indian students, during their ^ay at their Preceptor’s house, lived 
upon what the accidental hand of charity gave them, how every 
householder thought himself fulfilling the ends of his own existence 
by respectfully giving a part of his own food to such seekers of 
alms. In those good old days, it was considered a serious punish* 
ihent for some grave sin committed ‘in some past birth, to be 
deprived of the honoured privilege of putting alms into the hands 
of such seekers after learn^ig. And it was a matter of great, 
pride to the young learners fo thus spend a long time in the 
house of their Preceptor, living solely upon the proceeds of charity. 
But during thb palmy days of Buddhism, this sacred occupation 
■•f begging adopted by the whole class of sSekers after learning was 
fast dying out. From what we learn from Houen Tseng’s account of 
the great institution of Nalanda of the seventh centuiyr A.D., it is 
clear that students had totally given up the beggar’s way of life. 

. According to Houen Tsang,. not less than 10,000 students: resided 
in the*Univer8ity premises of Nalanda. ‘About a hundred villkgenwerei 
set upart. for their maintenance. Out of the inconae of thi^ viUages 

Ifpvjded the food^apd clothing of the student.; udule,. besides thi%, 
the rich folk of the neighbouring villages an4 
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supplies of rice, curd, vegetables, milk, clarified butter, &cc., to^he 
institution for the use of the studenta The Buddhist kings spent 
immense wealth upon the advancement of learning; and the splendid, 
sky-reaching mansions for the use of students resounded with the 
echoes of gladness of student life, so full of cheerfulness, enthusiasm, 
purity and sweetness. From the remotest countries came almost 
daily reputed scholars either to make an exhibition of their learning; 
or with a view to further studies entered the college of Nalanda with 
genuine emotions of awe, wonder and exultation. Almost daily in the 
spacious hall of the institution the teachers and professors mature in 
age and wisdom mixed with hundreds of quick-witted students with a 
thirst for knowledge and gravely and quietly discoursed with a good 
deal of scholai-ship upon such topics as soul, after-life, or 

self-lost communion, the means of salvation, philoscfihy and medicine. 

• A few years after the attainment of Enlightenment by Buddha deva, 
some king of a district in the vicinity of Rajgriha first began the founda¬ 
tion of the institution of Nalanda." Mr. Cunningham has supposed the 
famous village of Baragaon seven miles non^h of Rajgriha as the remnants 
of the ruins of Nalanda. King Sakraditya, having selected a very large 
plot of ground there, built on it a college for the spread of Buddhism, 
enclosed within-fouf walls. After his death his son, Buddha Guptaraj, 
ascended the thrq;ne and addressed himself to the task of improving 
the above institution foundecj by his father. He added another 
building within the large wails tow'ards the south. After his death 

I 6 

his son, Tathagata Guptaraj, following in the footsteps of his father 
and grandfather, resolved to enhance the glory of the great educational 
ir^titution and added another building in the east of the main 
premises. 

The son of Tathagata Guptarc^ (Baladityaraj) also, on coming to 

the throne, followed the example of his ancestors. His reign saw 

the establishment of another large Sangharam in the north-east 

comer; and on the day of its foundation thousands of invited Buddhist 

travellers assembled together from the extreme limits of India. 

«» 

About this time the fame of the institution of Nalanda pierced 
the bounds of India and reached to China. Buladityaraj, living in 
constant intercourse the great learned old Buddhist scholars gradually 
began to feel no attractions for the world, and soon chose to renounce 
his royalty, spending the rest of his life within the premises of 
Nalanda in pursuit of knowledge. 

We next learn that a powerful king of Central India spent a 
li|ige sum of money on the addition of another very large wing to t^e 
of N(^ 
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The result was- the great educational centre of Nalanda drew the 
attemion of the wfiole of India at that time as would more fully 
appear £iom the following extnujts from the Houen Tsang who 
has left us some detailed an account of the condition of the teachers 
and the scholars in the University of N«landa. 

‘"The priests to the number of several thousands are men of the 
highest ability*and talent. Their distinction is very great at* present 
time and there are many hundreds whose fame has rapidly spread 
through distant regions. Their conduct i.s pure and unblaraeable. 
They follow' in sincerity the precepts of the moral law. The rules of 
this convent arc severe and all tlie priests are bound to observe them. 
The countries of India respect them and follow them. The day is not 
sufficient for asking^ and answering profound questions; from morning 
till night, they engage in discussion; the old and young mutually help 
one another.” * 

[ S. Beal’s Records of Western Countries.] 

Pr.^mathanath Tarkabhushan. 


VEGETARIANISM AND VIGOUR. 

Often after a'lecture or in llie course of conversation Jhe question is 
asked of me:—“Biut shall 1 not becorae.weak if I stop eating meat?” The 
answer is:—“No more than the habifual tippler will becoflie weak if he stops 
taking alcohol.” Both flesh meat and alcolibl make one feel stronger. But 
to feel stronger is not ueetssarily to be strons^er. There are many millions 
of strong, healthy, hard-working and long-lived people w'ho never touch 
meat. The Mandingo tribes of Sunegambia are amor"- the fiercest and 
most warlike of savage peoples. They are strWtly vegetarian. The Andean 
Indian upon a diet of bananas clambers over the mountains all day, bearing 
upon his back a chair in which is seated a meat-eating tourist. Other South 
American natives upon a diet consifting mainly of bananas do an amount 
of work equal to four hundred foot tons a day, or nearly twice the work of 
an ordinary laboujer. 

^ The burliest,and bravest soldiers of the Gertflan array and* the finest 
sailors of the Hamburg navy are recruited from the Bauern of Schleswig* 
Holstein, who never touch^flesh meat. Sir Edwin Arnold asserts that the 
strongest men he ever saw were the soldiers of an Indian regiment, the 
Mahratta Brahman of the Third Bombay cavalry, who had all their lives 
eaten pulse (that is, the legumes—peas, bean and lentils) and cakes. 

Among the Hindoos it is only by the lowest classes that flesh meat is 
used Tor food. The higher classes of the Hindoos are usually, tall, strong, 
enduring and graceful. They subsist entirely upon vegetable products. 
Regarding their intelligence and refinement, none with any knowledge of 
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^heir wonderfivl literature and their g- nius for philosophic thought can jaise 
any question. 

During the heroic periods of Greek and Roman history the food of 
the soldiers was entirely vegetarian. The Greek athletes wire trained upon 
vegetarian diet. The three Hebrew children chose rather to live upon pulse 
than to dine at the King’s table. Their healthful condition and their rare 
powers were not, as sotne devout people believe, a miracle, but resulted 
from a profound knowledge of the natural laws of body and-mind. 

To-day in the athletic world it is being tardily recognized that meat 
is not a “strong ’food but is a very “ weak ” food, indeed. In a recent long 
distance walking match the winner and the three finishing next were 
vegetarians, while the seven meat eaters tame in a batch hours later. In 
the last six day bicycle races held in New York city the wit ner and the 
second man to finish ate no meat during the contest. ■ 

' Still more recently another champion cyclist, Will. H. Brown, of Valley 
Stream, L. I., broke all reOords by riding 2,000 miles in a little over 
225 hours. About three years ago Brown, who had then been for st me 
timeout of health, was examined by several physicians, who ciiagiicsed 
tuberculosis, and told Mr. Brown that he had but a short time to live. 
About this time he became a convert to vegefatianism, and since then has 
eaten no meat. ^ Duiing his recent ride his diet consisted of rice, straw¬ 
berries, prepared food, milk, ice-Cream and cocoa. Tiiis diitary, while 
an improvement upon the usual food of athletes, in some important rtspccts, 
is one of which no hygienist could approve. The rice was an excel’u ni food, 
supplying the starchy elements in a pure and d!gtstib!e fi rm. The stiaw- 
berries supplied levulose, or fruit sugar, and certain important salts. The 
cocoa was simply a stimulant. The milk, under any circumstances, would 
have been of questionable value. 

Milk is an excellent article of food—for adolescent calves and babies. 
It is, however, totally unfit for the nourshment of adults. In the first 
place, it is a liquid, and food for the adult human being should be solid. 
Then, milk is a very unstable chemical compound, and is re.idily decomposed 
by heat, electricity, agitation, &c. In the stomach, mMk finds just the 
conditions.(warmth, moisture and agitation) most conducive-to dccompositiooi. 
Moreover, milk has a peculiar power of absorbing poisi’nous gases, &c. 
Then, in the various processes of milking and handling, the milk is liable 
to be infected through sore nipples of the cow, uncleansed receptacles, pails, 
cans, bottles, dippers, from the swishing tail of the cow, from the unclean 
hands of milkers, and so on. , To all these dangers must be added the 
chance of the milk being drawn from a creature, herself diseased. Boiling or 
stwilixing will destroy certain of the universally feared germs in the'milk, 
httt have no effect in preventing other chemical changes by which it becomes 
kjotious. By the process of boiling or sterilizing, however, the nutritive 
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value of the milk is grt-atly lowered through the destruction of the chemical 
relati(^ns bet\veen thaalbuminates of the milk and the mineral salts. So, 
although milk contains in itself the proper elements^for human food in 
about tho*proper proportion, it is far fr®m being a perfect or even a safe food. 

All the objections to milk apply with equal force to ice-cream. In 
addition to those,, the sugar of the ice-cream at once ferments in the 
stomach, and thp extreme cold of the ice cream not only temporarily para¬ 
lyzes the gastric [unction, but the task or warming an ordinary “ portion ” 
of ice cream (say, ono-h.ilf pound) from 32 degrees Fahrenheit to the tem¬ 
perature of the bidy, 98.6 degrees Fahrenheit, tends to deplete the vital 
force. 

But Brown’s diet during his ride, while very far from being scientific, 
contained several raw foods, thus insuring the presence of the salts which 
are a!wt.ys eillior eliminated or altered by cooking, and was practically fcee 
from uric-acid-conlaining substances. The formation of uric acid is 
causative, or at lea*:! co^txistent, with fatigue; hence the practical value to the 
athlete or worker of substances free from uric acid. 

Another athletic achievement which should cause meat-eaters to stop 

and ihii k is the remarkable ride of a woman aspirant for cycling honors 

who recf ntly fitiishtd a thousand mile road ride in the remarkable time of 

112 hours and 23*rninutes. During the ride the woman^ained two pounds 
• • 
in weight. She finished in splendid condition, with no more sign of fatigue 

than after a U n-mile spin. By this feat of endurance. Miss Margarita Cast 

became champion woman cyclist of the worRi. 

Miss (last while ndinR*ate six meals in twenty-four hours, alternately 
a heavy and hght meal. The dinner meals consisted of strawberris, oranges, 
raw new potatoes and imbuttered swieback ; the light me-’ls of srtawberiies, 
bananas and green peas. Sometimes a little clartt was allowed or small 
pieces of ice. Tea was givtn, and to overcome drowsiness ammonia in 

water was administered occasionally. 

• 

In thi.s dietary, the frtsh green peas, the bananas, strawberries, oranges 
and other fruite, a^o the unbuttered swieback, were correct. The raw potatoes 
were unhygienic, ^for the starch of the raw' potato* is not digestible in the 
human stomach. The claret and the tea were slightly stimulatifi^, as was 
also the ammonia. 

• 

So it will be seen that, although both these dietaries were incwrect 
from a scientific standpoint, still they were so much better than the 
ordina^ diet that the notoble results achieved may be traced directly to 
them. 

Competition in athletics is dangerous, and is to be deplored. Racing 
of all kinds, and particularly long distance contests, are injurious to the 
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participants, and anything but elevating to the spectators. But, however 
reprehensible !he events in themselves, they may teach' ijs a lesson. 

And the lesson taught by these four champion cyclists, all vegetarians, 
is clear. They have proven, each to himself and to all who study the 
result of their methods, that under a non-flesh dietary, a higher degree of 
strength and endurance may be attained than upon a mixed dietary. And 
however insignificant the incidents in themselves, they prove that in spite 
or widespread usage and prejudice, flesh meat is not essential to the highest 
degree of physical vigour. 

W. R. C. Latson, M.D., 

Editor of Health-Culture, 

503, Fifth Avenue, New York, 


THE SPHERE OF RELIGION. 

The conception of religion is the ino.st conipIe.\ problem that is 
offered to men to solve. It is .as complex as life itself. Did preachers 
of religion anil writers of theological works know the various and 
diversified ramifications of religion, much needless controversy which 
takes the form of religious zeal would ccaso. For, in fact, the various 
doctrines and ‘'dogmas that divide .and disunite the religious pro¬ 
pagandists are the inevitable results of a narrow, sectarian spirit, 
arising from an imperfect conception of the object and sphere of 
religion. There are as many w.ays of viewing, an object as the rela¬ 
tions of the subjects to it. The same is the case with regard to the 
conception of God. This may be illustrated by an astronomical fact. 
Astronomers have discovered what are known .as fixed stars. They 
are so calleci because they remain at fixed distances from one another, 
the distance between any two of them remaining fixed at all times; 
and it is by reference to these fixed stars that astronomers have found 
that the Sun changes its position among tin? whole system of fixed 
stars from day to day. Now it i.s also found that to didcrent observers 
taking their stand on ditfereut parts of the globe a fixed star would uo^’ 
seem to be at the same distance, nor in the same direction. The distance 
and direction would be different in the case of. different observers. It 
would be a foolishness for one astronomer standing at one point (say, 
Calcutta) to say to another astronomer standing at another point (say, 
London),—“your calculations are wrong, because they do not agree with 
mine.” We know that both of them are right in their calculations and 
their apparent differences of opinion arise from looking at the stars from 
ol^ervatories in different parts of the globe,—from different view-points 
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in fact. The same applies muiatia mutandis to so-called I’eligioas 
creed^ and dogmas^ ' Just as the astronomers, in order’to get rid of 
their apj)arent differences in calculation, take what is called the 
paralLax>oi the star (-i.e., refer the direction and Sistance to a given 
fixed point, e. g., the centre of the earth, which is, fixed ); so also 
theologians should make allowance for the differences in their view', 
points ; they should try to obtain the parrallax, as it w'ere, of their I’eli- 
gions opinions I)y referring them to an one fixed comiuon, unefianging 
standard. Theologians, however, on the contrary, allow themselves to 
be dominated by one or other of Ihe various stand-points or view-points 
of rcligion and see things in their w'rong proportions. Thus, some 
look at religion (or God) from the stand-point of philosophy (like Mill 
or Martineau); some from that of science (like soino of our modern 
scientists); others view it through the si)ectacles of national politics 
(like, it is suspected, some of our Christian Missionaries, specially the 
apostles of Ira^ierial Christianity); others, again, study it from other* 
points of view of anthropology, sociology * and so forth; while the 
vast majority interpret religion in the light of their worldly profit or 
loss. In truth, religion is exclusively neither philosophy, nor science, 
nor ethics, nor politics, not necessarily a church creed or dogma, but 
it involves and* implies a harmonious iii-fitting of^all these elements, 
requiring a fore.si|fht and skill in adjustment of relafions which is 
possible only to the Providence'of the Almighty. •Religion is such a 
comprehensive thing that a man who is religious, in the best and 
truest sense of the wowl, the man who has, through all the manifold 
gradations of spiritual discipline, reached the highest heights of life, 
rending the veil of all existence, self and the univeiso;—such a man, w'e 
say, for he may be said, indeed, to have di.sctfeered for himself the Truth, 
is ex-hypothesi a philosoj)her, without-studying books of philosophy; 
is a scientist, without working^at a laboratory richly furnished with all 
the latest modern appliances ; iS a statesman, without studying history 
and politics; is botanii^, geologist and astronomer, without studying 
either botany, •geology or astronomy. For him, the truth stands 
•xevealed ;—the<whole book of Nature, inner afld outer, subj^tive and 
objective, stands unrolled in its entirety'. The powers of swc/i a man 
are infinite; while thosa of the more student, the mere apprentince in 
religious life are supremely limited. The former has reached a view¬ 
point from which he can gaze and observe and detect the play of 
forcest inner and outer. For he obsesves with his senses, mind, and 
intellect unclouded or unobscured by the limitations of perspective, 
unobscured by illusery enchantments, by a spurious regard for 
trifles. Stbch a man, we say, looks with his soul, the eyes of bis 
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inoK^ self—his spirit whose exalted heights he has reached through 
the mftiiiford and ascending steps of spiritual discipline. A tri^ con¬ 
ception of religion—of real religious or spiritual life involves and 
implies as its very essence, goal or liiuit, all knowledge, all lif(^', all bliss. 
There is a very good saying in Hindi: “ Parhna likna raanka; oain bhajle 
sadhu Sitaram.” In other words ;—learning is a property of the mind 
alone, say ye Sitrairii i.e., take the name of God, and all is said; for, in 
tfte vocabulary of the saints, the knowledge of God is identical with all 
knowledge; or inversely, all knowledge is jiossible oidy to the know'er 
of God, the knower of Brahniau, the knower of the Truth, This is a 
highly useful lesson to tlu^se amongst us who think of solving religious 
problems simply by reaynmivg. It is as impossible to attain to a 
knowledge of God, to the heights of Go<l-diseovery, by mere intellec¬ 
tual labour,—as it is for a camel to go through thp eye of a needle. 
Our eyes must bo turned upwards, away, away from the things of 
'worldly life, things of the lower mind before everything'could at all be 
achieved in the matter of nligion. This attitude towards things, 
upwards, higher, nobler, loftier, has very well been described by Tenny¬ 
son in his In Meinorin'iii :— 

“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

“ But more of reverence in us dwell; 

“ That mind and soul aqei.icling v/ell, 

“ May make one music as before, 

0 I3nt vaster.^’ 


And to crown all—and sum up what we have been attempting to 
explain, Tennyson has in the following imnuutal lines from his 
"The Princess” shown, with the lielj* of his vision and faculty divine, 
that the highest heights of' life,—of our very being, being scaled, the 
difficulties of attainment of knowledge with the aid of the limited 
powers of the mind cease; f<tr we are Ihpi ushered into a now state, a 
state of uulimitcdnoss, of infinitude of’ tlic soul—which is the jinal 
result of all religious life, the state in which (Jod, or Brahman, or the 
Truth (for the three names repnssont but ove Ecality, 9ne Fact) stands 

revealed as like an open page. . 

“ For was, and is, and will bo, are but is; 

And creation is one act at once, . 

“ The birth of light; hut we that are 'iioi all . 

As parts, can see hut parts, now this, now that, 

“ And live perforce from thought to thought, and make 
“ One act, a phantom of succession, thus 
Our weakness somehow shapes the shadow', time ” 

Anonymous, M.A, 
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HI^ORY OP INDIAN GRAMMATICAL LITERATURE—H. 

^ [ Concluded from page 189, Vol. V. ] 

Section II.—Sanskrit Grammars not included in Vopadeva’s List. 


Besides the eight schools mentioned by Vopadeva in the 12th 
century A. D., there are many treatises on iSanslcrit grammar which 

cannot bo brouglit under any of the .schot)ls. • • 

• 

Perhaps tlie most ancient sysi.em of grammar is the Pratisakhya 
attached to arnl forming an nuga (limb of each of tho Vedas. Referring 
to the Rig-veda-]iro.ti.sukhya, Dr. Ijurnell says “ of all the grammatical 
treatises in >Sanskrit tfiat we [)os«<'ss this remarkable work bears 
every sign of being a ]»rimil,ive tre.atise.” Profe.s.sor Goldstucker 
however took a difl'erent view, and laid that “this Prtttisakya is 
posterior to Pajiini.” 

(tt . Th.e llig ?ed;^,-•Prati^■(tkllya is attributed to iSaunaka. 

(7A d’liGie are the Taittiriya Pivtti.'-vikhya of the Black Yajur- 
\'eda, ;ind the \'oja'^ane) i Frcttisftkhya of the White 
Yajnrvcda. 

(e). We illso rind ^Viunakiya Chaf uradhyayika of the Atharva- 
vc'da. . 

The Prntiwfkhya grammars show that the advance made by 
linguistic re.search during (he N'edic period wa.s very considerable 
It was for iixing the to-xt of the pniycrs as well as for a proper pro¬ 
nunciation and recitation of wonls that certain rules were laid down 
which gave rise to the Yedic grammar called Pratisa! ’lya. 

We may also notice the gramtnai's called the Phitsutra'by (Santa- 

nava and Jatopatala by Yyadi. 

• 

Katantra or Kidapa-Vyahiranan ranks next to Panini in 
importance. It was probably written in the 3rd century B. C. The 
author’s name is (Siafvavannan. There is a Vriili (on the Kalapa sutras) 
"by Durgasiiihar He also wrote a ft/,a on his own V'l.dtli. The 
KatanLru-vrtti-panjUca by Trilochana Dasa is also well-known, Durga- 
sinha who was a BudcHiists pays obeisance to Buddha in the opening 
lines of his thus:— 

II 

“ After having fimt bowed down to the omniscient and all-seeing Lord 
of Lords, I shall set forth the explanation of Katantra of /Sarvavarmai” 
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la the .beginning of his Vritti-tika too, Durgasinha offei'S salu¬ 
tation to Buddha as follows:— * 

gifw n 

<£i 

'After oifering salnltation to Buddha, the blessed, incomparable, 
ftnborh, foremost of the venerable and self-existent, Durga proceeds to 
compile this Katantra-Vi*itti-<ik«.” 

Most of the writers of commentary on the Katantra grammar 
were Buddhists, but it is not known to what religion did £farva-varma, 
the author of the original sntras belong. Katantra grammar is, 
however, greatly respected by .all Buddhist people and has been care¬ 
fully preserved in Tibet. 

The Unadi and Krit sutras belonging to the Katantra grammar 
were added by Katyayana. Thus, in the beginning of the chapter on 
Krit, we find:— 

^ mtv, \ 

« v> 

“ These Krit suffixes (including the unadi) have grown in the manner 
of trees &t.; th<?y have not been cresited by the doer (God or Sarva- 
varraa); for the enlightenment of ignorant people, Katynyana has 
made them.” 

MugdhabOilha Vyakarana —by Vop.adeva was written in the 12th 
century A. D. 

Sarasvata-VyaJmrana was probably written in the 13th century 

A. D. 

Sanksipta-Sara by Kramadisvaia belongs probably to the 16th 
century A. D. 

Supadvia by Padmaiinbhadatta probably belongs to the 16th 
century. . 

Panini has mentioned the names of several grammarians who 
flourished before hijii; such as, Apisali, Gargya, Galava, (Sfakravarmnna, 
Panskarasarfi, fi^akatoyana, (Sakalya, /Saunaka, and Sphotayana. 


Section III ;-~PaIi Grammar. 

Eaphehayana (Katyayana) is reputed to be the author of the first 
^Bmmar called Susandhikappa. Kachdiayana grammar, as we have 
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it, is traditionally known to be the production of different hands, 
the Kachchayanabheda-tika we find 

\ 




In 


“ The Yoga (.siitra) Avas written by Kachehrtyana, the commentary by 
Sawghanandi, the e.^amples were added by Brahmadatta and the gloss, 
by Vimalabuddhi.” 

From the manner in which Xhomtia, vutti, 2 )ayoga and nyasa are 
Intimately connected with one another, I am inclined to believe that 
the entire work was written by Krttyayana himself. At any rate the 
sutta, &c., wcfe written simultaneonsly. 

Mr. D’Alwis cobsiders that Panini’s Sanskrit grammar was the 
source of Kachclutyana’s book. Thei*c are, however, several suttas in 
Kachchayana which arc almost identical Avith those of the Katantra. 
Dr. Burnell is of opinion that both Kachchoyana and the Kotantra 
have boiTOAved uiost of their technical terms and many of their suttas 
from the Aindra-grammar. * • 

Nothing is known to us abeui the life of Kaebchayana. We are 
(piito in the daik about the age in whieii ho flourished and the country 
in which he lived., , 

The difficulty, that Gautama's hearers found in understanding the 
language in Avhich he preached, is rdpresentod as the occasion of the 
formation of the first Pali grammar. Wllcn people complained of not 
being able to understand the meaning of Gautama’s discourses, Kachcha¬ 
yana, one of his favourite disqj^ples, after meditating on the subject came 
before his associatc.s with th6 proposition that subsequently became 
the first aphorism of his grammar. If avc accept the, vicAV mentioned 
here,Kachchayaua,»the author of the first Pali grammar, must hove lived 
••in the 6th ceiftiiry before the Christian era.* Kachchayana grammar 
was, it is said, preserved by oral tradition for 450 years after the 
death of Gautama whe» with the sacred books it Avas committed to 
writing in Ceylon in the first century B. C. The book is said to have 
been carried to Burma by Buddhaghosa in 387 A. D., and the 
BurrJIese translation and commentary are ascribed to him. 

* Some scholars have on the authority of the Kathasaritsagara 
identified Kachchayana (Katyayana) with Vararuchi who was ojae of the 
nine gems of the court of Vikramaditya in the first ceptury B. 0. 
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Kat^i^yana who added the chapter on Krit and unadi to^ the 
Eatantra grammar of S^arvavarma is, I believe, the same person who 
compiled the firt Pali grammar. It is, however, doiibtfu^'». nether he 
is the same Katyayana who wrote vaHika on the Sanskrit giammar of 
Fanini. 

The swtra 1—1—9 of the Pali grammar of Kachchayann pre-sup* 
»po8esf the existence of Sanskrit grammars. Kochcnayana directly 
mentions Upagupta and Devanampiya Tissa in the examples of the 
11th swti’a of the chapter on Karaka and in ihe 5th sutra of the 5th 
Ea^ida of the namakappa respectively:— 

(a) wft 1 (6) ^ n 

Now Upagupta and Devanampiya Tissa were both contemporaries 
pf Asoka about 250 B. C. Frotn these examples we ean fairly con¬ 
clude that Kachchayana flourished after 250 B. C. 

I think that Mathura was the birth-ji^ace and residence of 
Kachchayana. Among the exjfmples of the 5th swtra of the chapter 
on Karaka we find :— 

T?ft h 

“ From this place, viz., Mathura, a distance of four yojavns (about 15 
miles) there is a town called Sawkasya; many people live there.” 

We know from Divyavadana lhat Upagupta was also a native 
of Mathura. As Chandraktrti in his Madhyamika Vritti mentions 
Katyayana we must conclude that the latter lived before the 2nd 
century A. D. 

<!• 

Besides Kachchayana's grammar there are several grammatical 
treatises jn. Pali; such as, 1. Saddaniti, 2. Rwpasiddhi, 3. Chwlaniti, 
4. Payogasiddhi, 5. Balavatara, G. Akhyatapada, 7. Dhatumanjusa, 
8. Moggallana-Vyakavawa (1153-1186 A. D.) 

Satischandra Acharyya, Vidyabhusan, M.A., 

Professor, Sanskrit Colley e, & Member of 
•' Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
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SRI'OHAITANYA AND HIS M^SAaE.<-VL 

[ Qohtinued frmn page 119, Vol, F.] 

' NiMAI—THE Grihi. ^ 

Fro^in ardent student, Nimai became a professor. He established a 
Toit or Sanskrit boarding institution on his ovrn responsibility in the 
capacious Chandimandap of his neighbour Mukundasanjai, a wealthy 
Brahman. The^oung professor was then only i6 yeafs of age, and so far, 
the opening of a^n academy by a person so young was unprecedented. It Is 
strange, therefore, that a short time, Nimai’s academy became a pros* 
perous institution—a regular intellectual bee-hive. 

In Nimai’s case and on the hypothesis that He was nothing more than 
a man, providential dispensation must have been unique. He was every* 
thing, boy, student and professor, before this time; a sort of seed which 
magic makes sprout, grow into a plant, blossom and fructify within the 
compass of a few minutes. It was not merely the premature development 
of a precocioHS*child which generally disappoints in after-life the promises* 
of youth and ends at best but in dilettanthm. Nimai at once took his 
stand among those who stood highest in learning at the time and in those 
days, Nadiya possessed some of the greatest intellectual giants the world has 
ever seen. As we have previously pointed out, much of the learning of the 
period consisted of scholastic controversies. Into this vortex of contro¬ 
versial wrangling, ^nd intellectual gymnastics, Nimai threw himself with the 
greatest zest. No one, howmuchsoe^er might be his fame in learning and 
seniority in age, was secure from his keen and sharp-pointed thrusts. When* 
ever he met any pandit in the streets or at the bathing ghat, Nimai would at ' 
once open issues with'him ahd ply him with questions until his adversary 
was thoroughly discomfited. Nimai, though gravity itself in his To/e, was 
a rather flippant and giddy-headed youth outside. His '.igh-handedness in 
ail places of public resort was a constant su&ject of remark byjthe people. 
Though His father and 'father’s father hailed from East Bengal, it gave 
Nimai the greatest pleasure to piimick the Sylhet-people by talking in their 
East Bengal parlance. * 

Even before Nimai, « new spirit and vigour had been imparted to 
Vaishnavism by tiie ^eat sage Madhabendra Puri. At Nadiya, at this time 
fflere was a very sinall number of very devoted Vaishnavas who were often 
persecuted by the other people. They met in the house of a Adwaita 
Achaxyysi^ the sage of Santipur, who was a disciple of Madhabendra Puri, 
and there passed their time in prayer. They were naturally a very mild 
class of pieople, and though many of them such as Murari Gupta and 
Sribasa* .< 4 charyya were very learned Pandit^ they fought shy of all sorts of 
controversy. Hence they tried to avoid meeting Nimai Pandit in any public 
place, but Nimai seemed to enjoy a particular pleasure in teasing these men, 
who in after-life were to be the most devoted of his friends and followers. 
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Being charmed with his splendid appearance and extraordinary learning, they 
became very sbxry that such a magnificent intelligence -was frittering away 
his energies in mere scholastic disquisitions. Some ot them even made 
bold to advise him on fhe vanity and uselessness of mere learning anj^Msked 
him to devote himself to the worship of^ the Lord .Srr-Krishna, leaving aside 
his arrogance and pride. 

Nimai was quite an object of terror to an inhabitant of Chittagong, 
named Mukunda Dutta. Apart from being a native of East Bengal, 
Mukunda had the misfortune of being a Vaishnav. This Mukunda was 
dear to the heart of all the Vaishnavas His extraordinary powers of singing 
charmed every soul and melted the most obdurate of hearts. Poor 
Mukunda avoided Nimai as much as he could, but the latter would be ever 
thrusting himself on him. Nirnai made a similar laughing stock of one 
Gadadhar Meivea, an unassuming sort of person who, though a bit of a 
logician preferred to walk in the path of Bhakti. Nimai would thrust 
controversial theology on poor Gadadhar and take delight in his humiliation. 

In the meantime, .Such/ was seriously contemplating Nimai’s mat- 
riage. At last she fixed upon Lakshmi, the daughter of a learned 
Brahman, named Ballav Jcharyyn, residing in Nadiya itself as her future 
daughter-in-law and accordingly all preparations were made to celebrate 
the ceremony. Sachi’s house wore, for the nonce, a gala-day appearance. 
It bad never done so since Jagannath’s death. 1 'he gijf was a paragon 
of beauty ; and in good conduct, a veritable Lakshini, worthy of him in every 
way as he was of Her, and a lovely couple they proved in Sicht’s eyes. 
She forgot her old sorrows and basked in the sunshine of Nimai’s smiles. 

1 . 7 

It was at this time that one Isvara Puri, a disciple of the famous 
Madhubendra Puri, visited Nadya. Isvara-Puri was a staunch Bhakta, and wrote 
a drama delineating 3 'r/-Radha’»love for Krishna, which he used to recite 
daily before a few select friends: Nimai attended the recitations and attracted 
the notice of the great devotee. Isvara Puri perceived in Nimai not mere 
academic excellence but the indication of a perfect Yogi and was very glad at 
heart. It is told by his chroniclers that shortly after his coming in contact 

w’ith Isvara Puri, Nimai commenced to exhibit what aie called the Bhabas 

o 

(higher spiritual external manireslatious). 

He laughed and cried, swooned and danced, to the great consternation 
of his mother, w’ho called in elderly people for giving her the necessary 
counsel Nimai’s case was pronounced to be what is called Vayu-Roga 
f.«., the first stage of dementia; and, as fate would have it, Vishnu oil was 
prescribed for him for external application. Nimai got round in a short 
time, but to humour-bis mother he "continued to use the oil for some time. 

It was a short time after this that He thought of touring in the Eastern 
Districts of Bengal and the native place of his forefiithers. tSkehs would 
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not signify his assent to it, but she was prevailed upon to give a passive 
consent. With a few followers, Nfimat crossed the Padma and commenced 
preachiru Harinama,—She sweet name of Hari (God). Hari is not an idoia> 
trous tert^ He who ravishes our ill luck, our evil thou^ts, aye, our evil 
doings—Hl^t is who is Hari. So far th^ ground is clea^ The sceptic may 
ask, what’s TO a name ? Our humble answer is—much. We can know 
nothing of the First Cause except the name we choose to call It by: In this 
view theology is nothing more than Nomology. Far better Nomology, than • 
no Logy at a>l. An affectionate mother delights to call her son by his name, 
and the latter responds. So it is with the wordly relations. A lady-love i% 
simply charmed to hear her name uttered by the sweet-heart. I am not going 
to inflict upon tHe reader the old metaphysical controversy of Nominalism 
vs. Realism. The Nominalist school maintained that it was name from 
Alpha to Omega. Realism affirmed the thing and denounced the name. 
The thoughtful reader will readily consider that both the doctrines are true at 
the one and the .same time. Destroy Nomology, whole and entire, for a 
while i and )ou will put human aflairs topsy-torvy. 

Taking Hari’s name alwa^ s do*, s not clash with the doctrine. Take 
not the name of God in-vain. Tlie adjunct, in vain, makes all the difference,’ • 
and the Neo-Visnuvitisl Hariqaiu is in no sense the taking of His name in 
vain. It is the fiflcrum on whi( h the Vishnuvite’s life rests. It shapes his 
thoughts and emotions, desires and actions. Its perennial on-flow makes 
his life a perfect beatitude, and death h luxury. Enough of this for the 
present. , 

Nimai’s was the mission of proclaiming the glorious Harinama, not to 
the Gentiles as Christ Jesus did, but in His own Judea, the home of bis 
father and ancesto/s. Charity should begin at home, says the proverb, and 
Nimai acted up to it,to its very letter. And he had had 'plersty to recom¬ 
mend in him to our Bengal friends. His fame as an academician had 
reached East Bengal before His advedt therein. The student community 
had read his grammar, and were delighted to gee him moving in their midst. 

People who would find* fault with Nimai for mimicking the East 
Bengal intonation had better take note of the fact that he preached 
the gospel of Love in East Bengal first. Is it not phenomenal ? Is it not 
of a piece with His character to tease them mogt whom he loved most ? 

While in East Bengal, one Rupan Misra met him, and told * him on 
his knee that He was nn less a person than God Himself and* that he had 
come to know it in a vision. Nimai bit his tongue, and after raising him 
up, asked him to go to Benares and «awaii his arrival there. Rapana was 
thereafter initiated into the mysteries of Neo-Vishnuvisni. Nimai’s glorious 
mission met with wonderful success in East Bengal. A large number of 
people stood firm ^ndev the banner of Harinam, and He left it in the midst 
ogi chorus of Haribole for Navadvipa. ^ • * 

Nimai appears to have come back with a number of people, some of 
whom were bent upon becoming his spiritual disciples, while many were 
desirous of acquiring academic training and knowledge at His f«:t. 
On reaching home his first duty was to fall prostrate before his mother. 
5 achi' wore a dismal look at the sight of Nimai and then burst into sobs. 
Nimai l^rnt the real why of it in a moment It was the death of the 
young arid charming Lakshmi, His spouse, who bad once converted his 
house of mourning into one of joy. Hers was a death by soake-bite. The 
youBg 'flower before she could open her fragrant petals was destined to 
wither away and there ended the matter. Nimai was mlich moved at the 
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thought that she was no more-shed a few hot tears over her sweet 
memory and wound up by saying that. “It is a lucky woman who canieiive 
t)efaind her husband and go to another world.” * fi 

r (Late) Bulloram Mullick, 

Of tht Suboriinate Juiiaik Streice. 


INFANT MARRIAGE «U8 DEFERRED BIARRIAGE; 

. QUESTION OF LEGISLATIVE REMEDT,-IV. 

[ Continued from pa^e 18J, Vol. V. ] , 

HARDSHIPS OF INDIAN WIDOWS venm THE HARDSHIPS OF THE 
BRITISH ADULT UNMARRIED CLASS. 

Nor could we complain of infant-marriage, because of the many child- 
widows we find in the land. Infant-marriage and enforced widowhood 
have no necessary connection. There is nothing in the nature of infant- 
marriage forbidding the re-marriage of widows. Infants could marry; 
apd at the same time the widows might re-niarry. ,"But even supposing 
that the one were a necessary consetiiienoc of the other, are w'e quite sure 
that infant-marriage produces in this respect greater hardships than late 
marriage ? Facts, stubborn"facts, which are a surer guide than mere 
sentiment, seem to point to the'very opposite conclusion. According 
to Mr. Bourdillon’s Census Report of Bengal, where we have the largest 
number of infant-marriages, 49 percentage of the female popula¬ 
tion are married, the widowed and the unmarried making up the 
remaining 51. That is, in other ivorda, of every JOO females, 49 have 
got their husbqnds.' Contrast this percentage of married population 
with the percentage of the sajne in other countries where late 
maniages prevail. - According to Mr. Bourdillou, the percentage of 
married population for Euglanrl is only 33‘88, for Scotland 28‘71, and 
for Ireland 28‘68. In other words, of every 100 females only 33 are 
married in England; in Scotland and Ireland only 28. If the unmarried 
state or the widowed state were necessai'ily a state of hardship, then 
we must admit, the hardship were the greatest in Scotland and a little 
less in England, as the naj’iaral ett'ect of late marriages, and the least 
in India as<^the happy result of the institution of much reviled infant- 
marriage. * 

HINDU WIDOWS ARE THE SISTERS OF^ERCY AND A NECESSARY 
PART OF HINDU SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

But, I think, we wrong our English and Scotch sisters, as wdl as 
our Indian sisters, hy assuming that the wido'wed statf;Or the state of 
single blessedness is ajiard state. In nine case-s out of ten, it is not 
so. Human nature may be sinful, but, thank God, there is also in it 
much of benevolence and self-denial. Have not many of our English, 
Scotch and American sisters consecrated their whole lives to the noble 
work of doing good to their neighbours, and that from the highest and ; 
purest nf motives ? What a glorious institution is the institution 
csdled the Sisters of Mercy! Should we not be guilty of offeiing the 
gravest insult, if you call^ thpir noble lives, lives of hardships ? And • 

J mu do the same wrong to the Hindu widows when you mourn over their 
ot as a very hard one. The real truth is thM wheut ike Siet&e of 
fioroy ose in the bosom of tEe Chiistian Churdi, that the 
widtym are in the HvMu social economy, Thete is this diffhtitnee 
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however, between the two that, whereas with the former,» their life of 
nobk self-denial self-imposed, with the latter it is a divine call, and 
impo^ upon them by the irreversible decree.of Providence. No 
doubt,^N^e law which makes perpetual widowhood corapulsoiy, is 
cruel, unjust and inhuman ; but the Hindu widow, in nine cases out of 
ten, gets reconciled to her new call, arid enters upon the duties of 
her new life with a heart and will that will often put to shame many 
who make a higher profession. What first wps God-imposed, soon, 
however, beconies with her self-imposed, and so she feels no "liardsliip 
at all. Her Voligion very wisely enjoins upon her certain fasts and 
austerities and she finds a great help in them. She never regards 
these as hardships. And what is her whole life ? It is a life of most 
unselfish love. What would have been Hindu homes without the 
widowed sisters or the widowed aunts ^ The Hindus are a very poor 
nation and must families have no servants at all, and it is the widows 
who, with their luvirig and 'willing fterviresi, preserve many a family 
from want, starvation or do.ath. They are the fennily phyeicUms,.the 
fatnily nurses, anU I nuiy add, the domestic chaplains. As the 
saying goes, ihe Hindus'have 13 festivals in 12 months, and it is to the 
widows’ exertions tlftit the.so festivals owe their all in all. If the 
Hindu religion has still a strong ostensible hohl even on the educated 
Hindus, it is througth the gooil efficcs, a Hindu would say, of the 
widows who, of all Hindus, are real devotees. It was a widowed 
aunt to whom, at an one period of my life, I was more attached than 
to my own mother; and one can imagine her affection to my elder 
brother, when* I say that for year’s she never talked with him 
after he had cflnbraced Christianity, she was so much* grieved at that 
event; and at last left home and died a pilgrim at Brindavan. The 
Hindu widows have not children of their own, but they regard their 
brothers’ children ami their sisters’ children as theirs; and these 
children find in them mere than a mother's aifectiou and reciprocate 
the sentiment. The Hindu widowhood is, iherefm'c, a necessai'y part 
of the Hindu socicd economy, and. its hardships\ire not so great as 
outsiders imagine. 

AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES TO PAUSE AND CONSIDER. 

But I must bring these hasty thoughts to a close with a woi*d or 
two on the last two points; for, 1 fear, I have already exhausted the 
reader’s patience. My object •‘was not to recommend infant-marriage ; 
but simply to place before him the Hindu aspect of it. If what I 
have stated abqiye bo true, I think Mi.ssionaries will agree with mo not to 
make it a subject of unqualified denunciation.^ It has its gooc} as well as 
•bad features, Trud it will not be wise for Christian Missionaries, * 
to take up a social question of such vital interest to the Hindu com¬ 
munity and of such a complicated nature—a question on which from 
^he fact of their being foreigners they cannot easily form a just and 
impartial opinion ; and to ask Government to pass a law in accordance 
with their views, but opposed to the wishes and feelings of the people 
for jyhom it is intended. They got .passed Act XXI of 1866, the 
Gonvert’s Dissolution of Marriage Act, though the late Rev. Dr, Banenea 
and many others made a vehement proteslj against their action. But 
" 'how many of their converts have availed themselves of itS“provisi<ms ? 

1 do not think they could name half a dozen cases in which tho'Aetdias 
boon .pat mto operation* 
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Bnt I could name m.uiy wore cosen in my own small oon.muniiy 
where the partis married aocojding to their own selection when 
they were of age, but where the husband and wife are now 
living separate owing to family disagreements. Missionories will never 
think of a Divorce Act to meet the hardships in thost> oases and yet 
they got passed a divorce law to remove the hard.^iiips in the other 
few oases to the ‘great jirejudice of the Christian name among the 
Hindus. They would commit the same mistake if they moveU in the 
present matter. As for the jlfihristian converts, I think I faithfully 
represent their feelings niwl sontimeuls when I say that they do not 
want such a law. 

CHRISTIAN CONVERTS WOULD BE QUITE HAPPY WITH 
THEIR HINDU WIVES. 

Your converts would bo <|Mitc happy if they could v»nly get 
.back their Hindu wives marrii'd to them in^ infancy. A convert 
would never think of beginning his Christian life by doing an 
* act so cruel and heartless to liis helpless Hindu pai-t.nor, juid justly 
calculated to throw suspicion on the geiminouess of his conversion. 
He would rather die than do such a thing. Those few who availed 
themselves of the provision of Act XXI of 1866, did so in some cases, 
to my knowledge, most reluctantly, and after all efforts to get back 

their infant wives had resulted in complete failure. The feeling 

amongst ns, Bengalee Christians, on this point is, I believe, so strong, 
that the convert wlio would dare take a second wife ‘uhon. his Hinmi 
wife was willing to come and live with him, wohhl be ostracised at 
once. Such a feeling. T most emphatically sa}, is a most noble and 
unselfish feeling,—a feeling \\orthy of those who have left all for Christ, 
and I do hofie and pray that in the midst of the rago for wooing and 
winning, my Bengali brethren will religiously cherish the sentimout. 

[Note by the Editor. —The following opinion on the subject 
ol mairiviiony of covonii^, so ably discustod by the “Bengalee 
Christian’* will be found to be helpful and to the point. This 

opinion enmes from no less distinguished a pei-sonage than a late 

member of the Indian Civil Service, and Member also of the Supreme 
Legislative Council of India,—Bobort Noedham Gust, LL. D., a great 
friend of the Christian Missionariof hut unsparing in the exposure of 
tiieir methods. Says he:—“It will be remarked that the Mahoraodan who 
abandons Islam, at once loses his wife: the contract j’s dissolved. In 
the case of the Hindu, the marriago-tio is indisoluble. In the fii*st 
Mission Congress at Lahore,. 1862, I protested against any facility 
being given to the convert to marry again; and when the Native 
Converts Divorce Act was brought before the Legislative Council of 
India in 1864, I again, as a member of that Council, opposed it but 
it was carried, and is now the law. The convert has to ask the wife 
to come and live with him : if she does not do so within a certain 
time, ho may marry agaip. Tim seeTns a had beginning of^a neio 
life: )wri paam he might get rid of a lunatic wife, or a bod-ridden wife, 
or any other wife who from incompatibility of temper refused to live 
with her. husband ” Adclressed to the Members of Missionary Con- 
of the Church of England, London, ISOl 

A Bbnoause OanisiiiAN* 
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case may be, the existing circumstances, the conditions around us— 
such is cuiaptation in the right sense of the word, in th^sense 
in which we find it used by scientists and responsible^^i^inkers- 
The first thing necessary, then, is to find out the goal of all our activities 
__/"the point to which we strive to attain, the ideal which we strive to real- 
ise, the common purpose to which all our activities have to be adapted 
an*d subordinated, 'fhe moment we forget our ideal, the vitalising 
principle of onr own social life, the purpose of our social activities, 
that moment, the social organism has suffered a partial death; has 
become non-living, inorganic. Existing forces have to be encoun¬ 
tered no doubt; and wo have to control them and not allow them to 
get the better of us. But such control pre-supposes that we have our 
own ideals to follow—our own interests to serve, in whose interests the 
forces have bo be controlled. It may even happen that adaptation 
'would involve not acceptance, but steady opposition to the inrush of 
aggressive forces. If the surrounding forces help us in the attain¬ 
ment of our own ideal—well and good; we accept them and cherish 
them and make the best use of them. If they are partially helpful, we 
do not accept them in toio, but we try to modify them, to take from 
them their good,^ and reject what is in them ev-il. If, however, 
they are positively harmful; if, for instance, they present an ideal 
of life and thought which is the veiy reverse of our own ideal, 
well, in that case, there mast be an uncompromising warfare, war 
to the knife; and if in the last resort victory is not ours, the 
defeat itself is a high spiritual discipline, a high spiritual glory. 
It may be said that the ideal of life and thought to which a 
society or an individual' may cling may require to bo changed, 
jmodified or rejected ; there ought to be a continual revision of ideals, 
in the presence of evolving forces. JTo doubt. But we have been 
speaking not of evolution of ideals', but the adaptation of forces in 
the interest-s of a given social ideal. We have taken it for granted 
that Hindu society has an ideal of its own,' which may be 
• called the very breafli of its life; which may also be denominated 
the principle of its progress; just as European civilised society 
has an ideal of its own, the principle ofi its life and growth—that 
which may not be obtrusively present before itself, but to which 
it nevertheless and even unconsciously bends its knee, because it is not 
outside that society, but is immanent, constituting the very essence 
of its life. All Western activity is consciously or unconsciously 
dominated by that central fact; its religion, its ethics, its industry, 
^ comprerCe, its education, its politics, its literature, its phih>- 
> spphy isU bow to the powei* ot that central £set. Wt do not 
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pause to enquire what the genitis of its life, the vitalising principle 
of its progress is—but we have just to remember that there is such' 
a socifiJ principle; and adaptation in the case of Western society does 
not mw*\,and has not meant the giving up of ite ideal, but only 
making existing forces subserve'the interests of that ideal. It is 
not a case of giving up what is one’s own, but the principle of adapta¬ 
tion is exactly the reverse of it—it is the imposing of ow will even 
in the act of eonscious acceptance. In a word,* it is nevei^ acqui¬ 
escence, never slavish submission, but always a clear, consciou.s, cheerful"^ 
choice. It is always domination. Facts are either clierished, modi¬ 
fied, partially cherished, or opposed; but in every case the act is one 
of conscious choice. Such is adaptation; and a society like an 
individual that yields up its life, by ceasing to act ns an active, 
controlling agent, may live on, no doubt, physically, but in truth it has 
already committed Suicide. We have here presented only one aspetJt 
of the principlgs of Social* Progress—the statical aspect or the view-. 
point of order. For fill progress is built on Order; and we have tried 
to show that all progress is delusive, artd even mischievous, when it is not 
built on order; for the very bases of a society are undermined when it 
has lost its power of sei/-coatrol, sei/-choice, its power of acceptance 
modification or r^ection. For, while one may be rejoicing that the 
society to which Jie belongs is progressing, it may,-s-in,very truth, be 
in the condition of being overwhelmed, having lost its choice, and with 
it its ow’n self. 

Editoe. 


LORD OURZON’S ADDRESS TO THE RISING GENERATION 

OF EDUCATED INDIANS. 

[ The following is from an address delivered on the occasion of an 
annual Convocation of th e Calcutta Uni versit}’’, 15th Febr uary, 1902, 
by Lord Curzon in the capacity of Chancellor of the said Univeraity. t 
The address deserves to be specially studied by our College young- r 
men, as afibrdisig them ample materials for serious reflection and 
a guide in the direction of strenuous effort.— Editor, Dawn.'Y 

PUBPOSE OF THE ADDRESS. 

It is an Indian audience that I am addressing, and it is therefore 
of Indian character, surroundings, and temptations that I propose to 
speak. Just as there are different storm-charts for different seas, 
so are there features inherent in physical^ and climatic surroundings 
and characteristics as.oociated with nationality or temperament, that 
differentiate the population of one country from that .of another, 
and that suggest varieties of precept or admonition. For the moment 






An Ei^lishinan addressing Indians. If I vere an Indian ad'* 
dfe^og Englishmen, I daresay I might have a number of remarks to 
tfialce that nronld be equally pertinent, though they might gi^t be 
identical. Nothing in either case is easier than for a weaker to 
flatter his audience. I think that I could, without difficulty, construct 
^ a- catalogue of the Indian virtues, for I know them both by contact 
ahd by repute. You might applaud, but you would not go away any 
• the wiser; while I' should have gained nothing better than your 
ephemeral cheers. This is not what I want to do. I do not propose 
to-day to hold up a miiTor to your merits. Let us accept them and 
put them in the background. I w'ant rather to see the dangers to 
which in the several professions that I have named you are liable, 
and to put you on your guard against what seem to me to be the 

temptations and the weakne.sses that lie athwart your future careers. 

• • 

• • 

To Government Service Aspirants. 

• ' < 

A good many of you will probably enter, and I daresay that 
.still more aspire to enter, the service of Government. I do not 
say that this is not an honourable* ambition. Indeed, if it is 
synonymous with a desire to serve your country, it is the most hon¬ 
ourable of all; whereas, if it signifies no more than a desire to earn 
a comfortable. billet, and there contentedly to ru^t, it is the most 
d^picable. I will assume, however, as I think that I reasonably may, 
that those of you who propose to adopt this career desire to do so 
with the fullest intention of justifying your selection and of render¬ 
ing public service. What are the chief perils against which you 
have to be on your guard ? I think that they are two in number. 
'The first of these is the mechanical and lifeless performance of duty, 
the doing a thiug faithfully and diligently perhaps, but unintelligently, 
and therefore stupidly, just os a mechanical drill in a workshop will 
go on throughout the day, so long^ as the steam is in the boiler, 
punching an endless rotation of holes. This is a danger to which 
the Indian with his excellent memoi'y, his masteiy of rules and 
precedents, and his natural application, is peculiarly liable. He 
^eomes an admirable automaton, a flawless machine. But wHeu 
soinethiDg happens that is not provided for by the regulations, or that 
defies all precedent, be is apt to find himself astray. He has not 
been taught to practise self-reliance, and therefore he is at a loss, and 
he turns to othem for the guidance which ought to spring from 
himself This is a fault against which you ought to struggle unoe&e« 
i^ly, for there is no malady that grows so quickly as dependenes 
dlMti btheif. Accuracy and fidelity may ce^ftitute t.,gocd 
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difiate, but by themselves they will never make a good admiuistra^^ 
and they will never^carry you out of the ranks that follow into the 
ranks ^at lead. 

\ Sblf-keliance Airt) Thoroughness. 

The second danger that I could ask 3 'ou to shun is the corollary 
of the first. You must not only learn to be self-reliant, but you 
must be thorough. You must do your work for tlie work’s own sakn< 
not for the gratde, o.r the promotion, or the pension, or the pay. No 
m^n was ever a success in the world, whose heart was not in his 
undertaking. Earnestness, sincerity, devotion to duty, carry a man 
quickly to the front, while bis comrade of perhaps superior mental ac¬ 
complishments, but with deficient character, is left stumbling behind. 
If you look round the world and enquire why it is that in so many 
foreign countries the. Englishman, without any of these native advaiv 
tages of famiUarity with the language, the people and the clime of. 
those countries has yet been inviteil to nryJertake, and has success¬ 
fully undertaken the task of regeneration of reform, you will find 
that it has been because o£ the universal belief in his integrity, his 
sincerity, and his purpose. People know that his heart is in his 
task, and that, when the pinch comes, he will stick to his post. There¬ 
fore, I cannot ^ve to you, young Indians, better udvipe—and I give 
it 1 cannot assure you without a trace of national vanity—than 
to say, Go you and do likewise ; avoid superficiality; pub your soul , 
into your work; be strenuous; and assuredly you will not fail of 
honour in your owii*time*and country. 

To Professional Aspirants. 

# 

The same reflections apply, midatis ^iiutandis, to those among 
you who intend to embark upon a professional career, whether as 
engineers or doctors, or in whatever walk of life. The same short¬ 
comings will keep you back. Sfhiiiar standards are required^ to urge 
you on. The world is moving very fast; and the man who thinks he 
can stand still* will ^presently tumble off into space. In fihe broad 
4eld of professional activity, I hardly know one pursuit in India in 
which there exists any racial bar. There is nothing in the world to 
prevent an Indian from rising to the topmost rung of the ladder in 
the practical callings. Efficiency is the final test, and self-reliance is 
the golden rule. 

• To l-HE FUTURE PRiCTfelNG LaWYMU 

• Sotne of yon, whom I am addressing to-day, will pass out df tbk 
bs^.to ibe otudy or fbe practice of the law. You too hoYO your 
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Tantaj;es, for it cannot be doubted that the Indian intellect poasetseea 
UBueual aptitudes for legal pursuits, and that the extent to which 
the principles well as the practice of alien systems of Ian have 
been assimilated iif this country is pne of its most Temarkably^aturea 
But here, too, there are certain pitfalls yawning in front of ^u which 
you must endeavour to escape. I do not say that they are not visible 
elsewhere, or that they are not to some extent common to^ eveiy Law- 
‘ court and every Bar^ That may be a truism, but it is neither a 
palliation nor an excuse. The first temptation that )»ou should avoid 
is that of letting words be your masters, instead of being masters of 
I your words. In a Law-court, the facts are the first thing; the law is 
' the second ; and the eloquence of the barrister or pleader upon the 
; facts and the law is the third. Do not let your attention to the third 
subject obscure the importance of the first and second, and most of 
air the first. Words arc required to express the facts, and to elucidate 
oe to apply the law. But when they become the ipere vehicle of 
prolix dissertation they are f both a weakness aVid a nuisance. The 
second danger of the Law-courtk is the familiar, forensic foible of 
over-subtlety, or, as it is commonly called, hair-splitting. We know 
what people mean when they say, That is a lawyer’s argument $ 
and although the taunt may often be undeserved, there must be some¬ 
thing in it to explefin its popular acceptance. Try, therefore, to avoid 
that refining, and refining, and refining, which concentrates its entire 
attention upon a point—often only a pin-point—and which forgets 
that what convinces a Judge on the bench or a jury in the box is 
not the adriotness that juggles with minutise, but the broad handling 
of a case in its larger aspects. 

To FUTURE'InSTHUCTORS OF YoUTH. 

I turn to those young men who are going to be teachers of others 
I pray them to recognize the gravityand the responsibility of thei. 
choice. Rightly viewed theirs is the foremost of sciences, the 
noblest of professions, the most intellectual of &rts. I^ome wise man 
said that he would sqoner write the songs of a people than make its 
laws. He'might have added tfiat it is a prouder task to teach a 
people than to govern them. Moses is honoured by the world beyond 
David, Plato beyond Pericles, Aristotle beyond Alexander. Not that 
all teaching is great or all teachers famous. Far from it. Much 
teaching is drudgery, and many teachers ai-e obscure. But. in every 
case the work is important, and the workman should be serious.' The 
fiiat thing I would have you remember therefore is that you are not 
upon an easy or an idle profesrion. It is the most respond 
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Bible of all. Whep ‘you have realised this guiding principle, the 
next ^ing to bear in mind is that thg te acher should pro fit by his 
own pre vious ex perience as a stude nt. He should n'bt inflict upon his 
pupils the mistakes or the shortcomings by which his own education 
has suffered. For instance, if he has been artificially crammed himself, 
he should not proceed to revenge himself by artificially cramming 
others. Rather should he spare them a similar Calamity. TlTe grftit 
fault of educa tion as pursue d in this country is, as we all know, tha t 
knowledge is cul tivated by the memory instead of by the mind, an d 
that aids to the memory are mistaken for implements of the mind . 
This is all wrong. Books can no more be studied through keys than 
out-of-door games can be acquired through books. Knowledge is a 
very different thing from learning by rote, and in the same way 
education is a vcr5' different thing fi-om instructi on. Make your 
pupils, therefore, understand the meaning of books, instead of comrait*»* 
ting to memory the sentences and lines. Teach them what the Roman 
Empire did for the world, in preference to the names and dates of 
the Cffisars. Explain to tliem the meaning of government, and 
administration, and law, instead of making them repeat the names 
of battles or the populations of towns. Educate them to reason and 
to understand reasoning, in preference to learning by •heart the first 
three books of Euclid. * . 

Remember too that knowledge *18 not a collection neatl y 
assorted facts like the specimens in glass-cases in a museum . The 
pupil whose mind you merely stock in this fashion wi'l no more learn 
what knowledge is than a man can ho]ne to speak a foreign language 
by the poring over a dictionary. What yflu have to do is n ot to stuff 
the mind of your pupil with the mere thoughts of othere. excellen t 
as they may be, but to teach Jiiin to use his own. One correct gen e¬ 
ralization drawn with his own Brain is worth a libraiy full of second - ’ 
hand knowledg e. If • the object of all teaching is the application to 
life of sound principles of thought and conduct, it is better for the 
^ordinary man fo be able to make one such successful application, than 
to have the brilliancy of a Macaulay, or the memory of a Mezzofanti. 

To* Journalistic Aspirants. 

Next I tun) to those among you who are going to enter the 
honourable profession of journalism. I know something of journalism, 
and I am acquainted both with its privileges and its snares. In India 
I have made the closest study of the Native Press, since 1 have been 
in the country, partly because it tells me to some extent what the 
idttcated minority are thinking and saying, partly becatise I oftep 
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iMirn from ifr things that I should otherwise never^hear of at all 1 
am sot, therefore, an ignorant or a prejudiced witness, ^n the 
eostrary, 1 think that Native jouiTiAlism in India is steadily ^vaiMsing, 
and that it is gaining in sobriety and wisdo m. But I aiii not here 
to<day to discuss merits. I have undertaken the more venturesome 
task of pointing out weaknesses and errors. 

» </ I, • 




The first of these that I would ask you young, men to avoid is 
the insidious tendency to exaggeration. If I were asked to sum up 
in a single word the most notable characteristic of the East—physical, 
intellectual, and moral—as compared with the West, the word ex¬ 
aggeration or extravagance is the one that I should employ. It is 
particularly patent on the surface of the Native Press. If it is desired 
tp point out that a public man is a deserving person, it is a common 
. form to say that he deserves a statue of gold.. If he has done some¬ 
thing that is objected to, he is depicted in almost Mephistophelian 
colours. This sort of exaggeration is not only foolish in itse lf, for jt 
weakens the force of writing; but it is often unfair as an interpreta- 
tiofa of public sen timen t. There is nothing more damaging to 
national reputation than a marked discrepancy between words and 
acts. If, for iqstance, a great Indian dies and is extolTled in glowing 
language by the Native Press for his services and his virtues, and a 
subscription list is then opened to commemorate them—and if the 
response to this appeal turns out to be utterly inadequate —the reflec¬ 
tion is suggested, either that the Press hAs been extravagant in it s 
laudations, or that the national character prefers words to deeds. In 
either case, a bad impression-is produced . 


Then again do not impute the wmrst motives. Try to assume th e 
beat. If a thing has been done that y 9 u disapprove of or that is n ot 
clear, do not jump to the conclusion that there is something sinist er 
in the background . Assail the government if, you. please—Govern- 
'' ments, I suppose, are put into the world to be critccise'tl—but do not 
■ credit them with a more than average share of human frailty; and; 
above all, make some allowance for g ood intentions on thai^ p an-. 

I have a few other words of advice to give you, but they must 
be brief, as 1 have not the time to expand. Do not employ words or 
idirases that you do not understand. Avoid ambitious metaphors. 
Do not attack in covert allegories, or calumniate in disguise.- Ee- 

g b«-, when you use the editorial " we," that “ we " is, after all, 
*1,'' and that the individual I" is only on© among three htind^ 
^ Eeooll^t tLat joor oppop^t or your victiin very* 
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cannot answer you ; and that he is often just as good a man, perhapa 
even abetter and wiser than yourself. Never descend to person * 
alitieg; avoid that which is securrilpus and vulgaw and low. There 
is always a'^tratum of society of depraved and prurient tastes. Do 
not write down to its level, but draw it up to your own. Tog perha ps 
have been told that the Press onfflit to be no respecter of persons. 


Yes but that is*a very different thing from respecting nobo dy» First 
learn to respect others and you will find before long that you have 
learnt to respect youraelf. Do not sharpen your pen-point and think 
that mere sharpness is wit. lleniember the saying of Disraeli in the 
House of Commons that petulance is not sarcasm and insolence is not 
invective. Above all never forget that the Press has a mission, andi 
that mission is not to inflame the passions or to cater to the lower 
instincts of your fellew men, but to elevate the national character toj 
educate the ns^jtional mind and to purify the national taste. 

The Impe]U|lL IdIia. 

And now to all of you toacther let me address these concludin 
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^ are emeryinff . It is one in which the Englishman may share with the 
Indian, for he has helped to create it, and in which the Indiw may 
riiare with the Englishman, since i^ is their common glory. 'Wnen an 
Englishman says that he is proud of India, it is not of battlefields and 
sieges, nor of exploits in the Council Chamber or at the desk that he 
is principally thinking. He sees the rising standards of intelligence, 
of moral conduct, oficomfort and prosperity, among the’native peoples 
and he rejoices in their advancement. Similarly,* when* an Indian says 
that he is proud of India, it would be absurd for him to banish from 
his mind all that has been, and is being, done for the resuscitation 
of his country by the alien race to whom have been, committed its 
destinies. Both are tillers in the same field and both are concerned 
in the harvest. From their joint labours it is that this new and 
oomposite patriotism is snringing into life. It is Asian, for its roote 
^re embedded in the traditions and the aspirati ons of an Easteni 
p eople; and it is European.»because it is aglo^^ with the illumi na¬ 
tion of the Wes t. In it are summed up all the best hopes for the 
future of this country, both for your race and for mine. We ar e 
ordained to walk he re in t he sa me track together for many a lon g day 
t?o come. You cannot do without us. We shouM be impotent withou t 
you. Let the. Englishman and the Indian accept the consecration of 
a union that is so mysterious as to haie in it something of the divine, 
and let our common ideal be a united country and a happier people. 


INDIA’S MISSION AND THE INDIAN’S DUTY. 

• I. 

No lifdcan grow without an aim, whether individual or national. 

What then should our that aim be ? , 

It is the growth and evolution of our own Eastern civilisation, 
the maintenance of the individuality of the Indians as a nation. 

Eastern civilisation is not, in fact, devoid of vitality; the Westemera 
even do not disregard it; but there is a good deal of difference in the 
lines of growth of the two. 

One is for enjoying only the life that is, and the assertion of rights; 
the other is anxious to raise man and society above the spirit of 
enjoyment and insists on the .cheerful performance of duties h} this 
life with an eye to eternal life. 

This anxiety for the life to be is not however without a fetiuda** 
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The life of fua individual or of a society cannot be properly shaped 
and moulded withqpt a foresighted reference to his or its future life. 

^ n. 

• 

It in% be that, unable to stem the tide of Western civilisation 
and retain their own individuality in the sharp encounter between the 
Blast and West, the Indians might turn into a new nation like the 
Japanese; bot»that would not mean the growth ofi the EasternMjivilisa- 
tion but only this,—that a new field has been discovered for the operation 
of the forces of Western life; while the Eastern civilisation is 
doomed. 

It is not the sign of strength to bend to the current; but to stand 
against the current with one’s strength and to be able to develop 
what is one’s own and to resist what is truly harmful to that develop¬ 
ment is true manliness Otherwise, where is the difference between 
man and a blade of gras^ ? < 

'We should receive all that is good in Western life, its intellectual 
progress, its philosophy, its unity, its patriotism, its energy, &c.; for 
the good is to be sucked out and assimilated wherever it should he 
found. 

We do not propose that the Oriental should, abandon even the 
good practices of Western life : 

imurr; i 
frsrt^ ii 

III. 

The means of preserving the Eastern ideal are the student 
community and on them depends all futurfe progress. 

And the foundations will have to be laid in such qualities as 
patience, self-control, health, and devotion to the maintenance of the 
individuality of the ancient nation, and of their manners and customs. 

But, above, all, is* required self-sacrifice. For the preservation of 
our ancient nationality this quality is all-essential. 

Be the sacrifice as small as it may, still that sacrifice ‘mifst come 
from the very heart, mqpt be whole-souled; for, however humble or 
insignificant one might be, great things could nevertheless be achieved 
by a humble worker. 

IV. * 

A regard must be had for the ancient shastras, the history of the 
oountry, its philosophy, its industiy, its commerce, 
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We. most also firmly grasp and watch the main principles of 
development \>f those nations that are already greats in modem times 
and those that are still gi'owing. . ^ 

Ip these times of international Intercourse, if we merely ^eld to the 
course of circumstances, our own Eastern ideals will be lost for ever. 
The strong Western ideals are about to sit upon the throne of Eastern 
ideals, as it were, and if we can in any way hold on for a time, 
then ancient India will once again smile in the halo of her old great¬ 
ness. 

The sovereign’s toleration enables us to hold to our own religion. 
If the sovereign did not keep his own promise, our religion might have 
been extinguished by this time. 

If wo read aright the signs of the times, no foreign nation would 
have any exclusive religion of its own : but the ditferent foreign nations 
would lose themselves in a common hodge-podge of a religion, retaining 
only the elements of some vague, unsatisfied, spiritual longings. 
This, therefore, is thfi time for keeping up, for holding on to, the religion 
of the East. If the younger generatioji, the hopes of the country, 
should make some sacrifices with a view to the preservation of Eastern 
ideals, who can say that, in time, the spiritual civilisation of the East 
shall not yet cover, the whole earth ? ^ 

And finally are wanted humility,, truthfulness, service to superiors, 
and self-control. 

An undivided attention could not be given to any work without 
an unselfish disregard of the result. On tlio contrary, fear of failure 
gradually diminishes the enthusiasm, cheerfulness, &c. 

< « 

G ita—II. 47, 

[Translation:—Work, but work ^vithout a selfish attachment to 
its results, is what you are enjoined to do. Be. not actuated by the 
fruits of action, nor take thou to inaction.] 

Concentration and self-confidence are at the root of success. 

t 

Now-ia-days, in our pursuit of kuow|edge there is neither 
concentration, nor self-confidence, nor self-reliance. Our desire for 
knowledge is not for knowledge for its own sake, nor for the wealth it 
could bring; for it is not bgsed upon either concentration or self- 
reliance. From our childhood we have been taught"to regal'd, as the 
fruit of all knowledge, the earning of our livelihood even at the sacrifice 
- of cM wl/^respect. 
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The only result of our pursuit of knowledge is a greater oppor¬ 
tunity to lick the feet'of others—there is an utter absenoe.of self-help, 
at the ^ere name of which we get frightened when we are reminded 
of it. * , . • 

It is fmce of conceotvation and self-help that enabled Vasco de 
Qama to reach our shores. It is again this power which made Colum¬ 
bus discover America. Without these qualities there is no second way 
of uplifting a nation. * * 

If you want to reawaken Oriental India, if you take pride in 
being known as a true-born son of this Bharat-land, you should tiy 
to acquire the concentration of the ancient Indians, their spirit of 
perseverance, and their patriotism. Take up again that which you 
have in your ignorance trampled under foot. 


A false estimate of success in life as consisting only in putting 
down others,-j-this we must put aside ; for, it is necessary above all^ 
thing.s, to curb the spirit of self-conceit, if wo are to be of service 
to our country—if wc are to understand its wants and its weak¬ 
nesses. Love of country is indeed a great Vayna (“ sacrificial rite ”), 
to perform which faithfully wc must make a complete offering of selfish¬ 
ness and vanity^ 

Character is*at the root of success, the principal me&ns of improve¬ 
ment. A man without character^is of no use in the-world and he is 
Avorse than a beast. • 


Merely proclaiming with our lips, our desire to improve our mother- ’ 
land will not do; for, first of all, we should learn to love our country. 
We have lost all we had, one after another;—for, un"ble to recop^ise 
gold, we have substituted glass in its place. Now, Ave must painfully 
retrace our steps, and then we may again have all we have lost through 
our own oversight. • 

Our first duty is following the lines of work laid down by the 
Rishis of old.* 'Wie next is the blending of the individual with 
•the national life, the trying to feel for others, father than getting over- ^ 
anxious to secure more material comforts and more material enjoy- 
‘ments, better follow your own Oriental ideal of plain living, high 
thinking and .unselfish life and you Avill see that you have every¬ 
thing that you want even before your eyes. 

Another means of improvement is obedience. If the son does 
■not obey the father, the pupl his teacher, the servant his master, 
then society will fall into a state of terrible anarchyt 
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Th« oal^vation of iiis bjabit of obedience is at the loot of 
the hpliftiog of the social, national and the indivMual Ufa- ' 

How should a man know anything of which he is quite ignmant, 
imless he obeys oifb that is mSsteiv of it. 

Like the patient, unless be be obedient, his ruin is certain. 


It is this want of obedience on the part of inferiors, to superiors 
that. hM so degrade(| us at present. Hence, there is eyerywhere want 
of unanimity, whether in society or in religion or in pylitics. 


NoW'U'days, no attention is paid to eligibility or adaptation. 
Qiie who knows nothing of mathematics will nevertheless talk a good 
deal about it just to show himself off. This fashion prevails every¬ 
where. 


It is this want of due subordination that has made us the laughing¬ 
stock of the world, and all our conjoint actions, *a nullity. So long 
‘as the power of independent thinking does^not gibw in us, so 
long we cannot raise oiirsblvcs a single step without submission to 
authority. 

Obedience makes god of man, adorning him with humility. It 
is the want of this that has caused the anarchy of the present time. 

V. 

• * • 

.Obedience is of two kinds. The first is the obedience of ignorant 

or of ill-informed, unthinking men to those who know and can think 
for themselves and others. 

The second kind of obedience is called co-operation. In co-opera¬ 
tion, the membei-s do their separate work, and yet obey a leader that 
looks after the common good<and is charged with enforcing obedience 
when hecettsary. 

The second kind of obedience is what modem Indians mostiy 

lack. We have no idea of a common^ good, the good of the whole 

society of which we are all members. 

We ai-e always quarrelling with one anotbef, we ar^ jealous of one 

another; for we look pnly to our private interests. ^ We have no^ 

* developed the idea of a common good and of co-operation with one 

another and submission to a common head to promote a common good, 

6 

We are yet too selfish. 

The following story will illustrate my meaning 
A quarrel broke out among gentlemen who wen memben ^of the 
wsi^bfiBg commanity, whoee meSnben were,—>the writing deefc, the owner 
ef "^ deek, a note-paper, an envelope^ an ink-bottle, a pen, a Uottmg^paper, 
and a pemwiper. 
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The writiag'deak^lay pen; its owner had been ealled away in the act of 
beguming an important letter. 

The silence of the room was brokep by the Note-pajibr speaking to liis 
companions.« 

You needn't look so consequential,” it said scornfully ; “ it is on me 
the letter will be written.” 

“Yes,” said the Pen but you forget, it is I wlu^write it.” • 

“ And you fovget,” said the Ink, “ that yon couldn’t write without me.” 

“You needn’t boast," said the Ink-bottle, “for where would yoh be 
but for me ¥' 

“ It is ridiculous of you all to be so conceited,” said the interrupted 
Blotting-paper; “ only for me what a mess you would be in.” 

“And may I ask,” said the Envelope, “what use would any of you 
be if I did not take th& letter safely where it is to go ?” *. 

“ But it is I who write the direjtions on you,” snapped the Pen. 

“ Dear sirs, please stop quarrelling,” gently said the little Pen-wiper, 
who had not spoken yet.' • 

“What have you to say ?” asked the Pen, contemptuously. “You are 
nothing but a door-mat,” and he laughed at his own wit. 

“Even if I were only a door-mat,” said the Pen-wiper, humbly, “only 
for me you would he so rough with dried ink you could not ])e used. And 
that is all any of us good are for—just to be used. We might all say here 
for the rest of our lives and not all of us put together could write that 
letter? Only the hand of our master can do'tbat.” 

“I believe he’s right,” raid the Envelope and the Note-paper together. 

“Yes,” said the Ink. “It was foolish of us to forget that we can do 
nothing unless we are used.” • 

“ True enough,” murmured the Ink-bottle,* “ for what use should' I be 
if you were not in me.” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said the !Qlotting-paper, “ we ought to have thought 
of that.” ' 

“ Indeed, yes: and I,am sure I beg your pardon Mr. Pen-wiper, for 
calling you door-dlat,”«aid the Pen in a humble voice. 

• “Please don’t mention it,” said the little Ten-wiper, but I do think 
we would be happier if we would just do the best we can, without being 
jealous.” , 

As he spoke, their owner re-entered the room and silence fell. The 
Fen was taken up, dipped in the Ink, and passed to and fro on the Note- 
psper;^ths Kotting-paper pressed on it; the letter placed in the Envelope; 
the address written; the Pen wiped on the Pen-wiper. ' 

“We have each done our part,”murmured the Ink. 

“ Yea,” aidd the Pen, and without our Master wo coqld have dona 
pothlD|; at all.” 
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' VI. 

In what does the manhood of man consist ? It is in his power 
of conjoint, independent work that a man is superior to the bes^t and 
is nothing else. 

The body of the beast is intended for enjoying, man is intended 
for woi;k, not enjoyment. But man may by abandoning himself to 
impulses degrade himself into a beast, while ho can raise himself to 
a god. 

Gita—VI. 5. 

♦ ‘ [ Tramlation .—One should try to raise hiriiself by self-effort; 

never should he let himself sink. For one’s »wn self is jiis friend, and 
his own self is his foe.] . * 

r 

Independent action, if directed towards the expansion of the self, 
can raise a man to a god ; but if directed against it, will degrade him 
to the level of the beast; till, in time, descending lower and lower, he is 
like lifeless matter, devoid of all will or desire. He is then the shadow 
of another and forgets his place in creation. 

Gita—VI. 6. 

The principal means of stimulating this habit of purified, in¬ 
dependent work is knoioleilfte or wisdom. " 

l” ( i-e., nothing is more sacred on earth than knowledge). For 
the acquirement of this knowledge or wisdom, or reverence is 
indispensably necessary. 

^ ’TiRtII 

Gitar-IV. 39—40. 

[Translation:—^The man of faith who hath subjugated his senses, 
and is intent upon wisdom, obtaineth it. Having obtained wisdom, he 
cometh erelong to Bliss supreme. And he who hath no wisdom nor 
^Ulo-his soul, sdl doubt, perisheth. Neither this world, nor tl^e next, 
is Us srfkose soul is all doubt.] 

..A ' * ft. - » . ^ 
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VII. 

No improvement can be effected by the mere reading of books. In 
ancient times, men obtained a greater knowledge frdhi staying in their 
Preceptor’s'* house and from His company. The company of great- 
men and saints veiy often turns the course of a man’s life. 

In these degenerate times it is our first duty to seek good company 
and to study good books and the scriptures. * 

To fall down is easier, to rise up is very difficult; so we should be 
' very careful lest, once falling down, we .should be unable to lift our¬ 
selves. 

The cause of the degeneracy of India is only her want of seekers 
after knowledge— i.e., want of genuine students. When there were true 
students, there was ti;ue knowledge. Science, Avealth, health and every* 
thing worth having, has with them fallen into decay, like the branches 
of a tree with the root* cut down. If there 4 gain should rise up a class 
of true seekers after knowledge, then alone may India regain her 
former greatnes.s—otherwise not. 

You may be wiser than Minerva; but if your wisdom is not used 
in the service of the world, of what use is it then to the world ? It 
is as useless as thft miser’s wealth, * • 

W^hen is a man revered by others ? It is when he does good 
to others. Otherwise, Avith your sti’cngth of a hundred elephants, if you 
do not use it in the service, of the world, how is your strength deserv¬ 
ing of praise ? 

There are many bigger on the^ firmament than the Sun. 

Wherefore, then, is the Avorship of the Sun Mone ? Because ,the 'Sun 
serves the Avorld. Though He does not want to be worshipped, still as we 
are led to think of His benevolCjjAce, Ave involuntarily bow to His feet. 
Such is the influence of the virtue of benevolence. 

So long as y<ju are n*ot able to efface yourself and blend your life 
with that of others, so long you h.ave not made any real progress, 

9 * 

in manhood, however much you might outwardly shine. t 

. VIII. 

With food are intimately connected knowledge and religion. 
Without Sattwa-guTCa, the power of discrimination between right and 
wrong cjflnnot be awakened and developed: * Without pure or sattwik 
food, sattwik ways of thinking and Sattwik deeds, the heart cannpt be 
softened. No outward refinement can develop this higher sattwik parts 
of your nature, 
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The dwelling-house of a man, whether it is a palace or a hut, 
does not determine the man’s greatness. It is rather his character 
that determines ft. So, laying ^ide all outer titles to greatness, 
deserve it by your inward qualities. With your improvement will 
your poor mother, India, effect hers. 

IX: Gonclusion. 

Ldt it be once taore repeated that a man’s real* greatness is by 
his service of others and his wisdom and character. • 

You may be a Ravana or Britrasur in power, wielding the desti¬ 
nies of many a god and a goddess; but if you are devoid of the virtue 
of benevolence you are no better than a fig. The man whose heart 
does not long for his country’s good, who can see with dry eyes himself, 
tjie tearful eyes of others—such a man is really more insignificant 
and worthless than the “ mute insensate ” leaf of the ti*ee. 

s 

Oratory is no sign of patriotism. If wo had true patriotism, we 
should not be as we are now. How many of ns tin our heart of hearts, 
for others? How many of us arc ^yilling to lay down our full 
lives for the regeneration of the down-fallen ? Wliere is our old 
universal love ? 

It is very, hard to raise ouiselvcs w'hen we are failing down. Still 
it is in ourselves, i.e., in our own character that we must seek for the 

• r ^ * 

cause of our poverty and misery and, our weakness,—not in foreigners. 

Rajendra Natu Vidyabhusiian, 

Professor, Metroijolitan Institution, 

Calcutta. 
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INFANT MARRIAGE verstis DEFERRED MARRIAGE: 
QUESTION OF LEGISLATIVE REMEDY: REFUTA¬ 
TION OF MAX-MULLER’S VIEWS. 

[The late Professor Max-Muller writing from Oxford to Behramji 
M. Malabari under date 26th October, 1886, madd some remarks on 
the subject of Marriage which elicited from the “Bengalee 

Christian " certain observations in a letter to the Statesman newspaper 
of this city published in its issue of 5th July, 1887, “ The Bengalee 
Ghirstian” refutes Max-Muller’s position with, it seems to us, some 
very good reasons. We give below the relevant extracts from Max- 
Muller’s letter to Mr. Malabari and the Bengalee Chyistian'a 
<iriticisms thereof.— Dawn.'] 

Max-Mullek’s Arguments. 

pm pot in favour of paternal government, not even in India, 
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But I hold that government loses its raiso'ii de’tre, if ^t does not 
prevent and panisti what is morally wrong, even though the moral 
wrong has the sanction of religion apd tradition. 1« do not say that 
infant betrothal and even enforced widowhood are morally wrong; but 
the consequences flowing from them lead to civil torts which any 
government, deserving that name, ought to prevent. * * " 

“The case’stands simply thus: ‘Infant Marriage is a’native 
custom, and we do nof want the Government to interfere.' I have 
not a word to say against this argument, provided always no tort is 
inflicted on individuals.” 

“ Government does not deserve the name of Government if it 
declares itself unable to protect each individual subject against 
personal torts, whether sanctioned by custom or not. Now, infaqt 
betrothal is a tort—it is a contract made without consent of one of 
the parties. If, therefore, that party suffers, and wishes to be released 
from an unjust contract, the Govcriqmcut ought so far to protect him 
or her.” 


The Bengalee Christian*a CnmciSMS: 

The argument hero is based upon the assumption that infant 
marriage, or betroilhal, or by Avhatever other name you choose to call 
it, is a contract, and that the consent of both the parties is essential 
to make it binding. Where, therefore* this consent is wanting, and 
where one of the parties regards the contract as unjust, and wishes 
to be released from its obligations. Government ought so far to 
protect him or her. This is sound logic,and common sense. But 
this argument, I fear, proves too much, ’and reduces marriage to a 
temporary connexion. What I mean is this. If consent be an 
essential to a binding marryige, then this consent should be an 
intelligent consent, the conseni; of one who has arrived at the age 
of discretion recognised.by law, that is, 18 years in this country and 
21 years in England, ?io that any marriage solemnized between persons 
oBe of whom is* a minor should bo held voidable at the^ option 
of the minor who may regard the contract as unjust and wish to be 
released from, its obligation. Is the learned Professor prepared to go 
so far and ash Government to pass a law declaring the marriage of all 
minors, he they Hindus, Mahomedans, or Christians voidable, on the 
grounds of want of intelligent consent. Corfsent there is in every Hindoo 
marriage, and a hearty consent too, because in most cases the little girl 
cannot realise the duties and responsibilities arising from her new re< 
lations. She is feasted and flted« and goes to the hymeneal altar with a 
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lighter heart than others who marry late, and have to^ consider the serious 
responsibilities they take upon themselves. So, if Hindoo marriages 
are to be made Voidable by legislative action, on the ground of want 
of consent, the legidators, to he consistent, must declare the marriage 
of all minoQ's, be they Hindoos, Mahomedans, or Christians, voidable 
also ; but this, 1 should presume, the Government is not prepared 
to do, nor do I think the learned Professor would ffdvocate such a 
measure. Why then raise the question of consent ? ‘Of what value 
is the consent of a girl of 13 or 14, when she knows nothing of the 
world, and when she is most likely to be deceived. If such a girl 
parted with a trinket of the value of one rupee, she had only to 
bring the matter before the eourt, and the same would be at once 
restored to her. But if she disposes of her person to a man whom 
she afterwards finds to be most unworth}', there • is no relief for her 
and no one stands up to seek any, though the hardship in this case 
is not less than that of the girl who disposed of herself at the age 
of 8 or 9. But this is not all. If you say that marriage is a con¬ 
tract, as Professor Max-Mullev seems to argue, and if the •principles 
of contract apply to it, then I do not see how you can say that it 
ought not to be dissolved by mutual consent. All contracts are 
dissoluble by'mutual consent; why not marriage then? We shrink, 
however, with horror from such a position, and this proves clearly 
to my mind, that marriage cannot be looked upon as a mere contract, 
and that in discussing it, you cannot very well apply to it the 
principles of tort. 

^ Broad Principles of,.Judging of a System of Marriage. 

Aparl from moral and religious considerations, a particular 
system of marriage must be judged by its fruits, by its consequences 
upon society at large, and.not by, tts effects in individvbol cases. 
To my own mind, a union between a girl of 18 and a young man 
of 24 would be the very best; but if you ibupd tihat by keeping 
your boys and girls unmarried till these ages, and giving them free 
choice, you diminished the hope of their getting married; that only one 
out of eveiy three or four got a wife, and the.remaining two or three 
lived and died unmarried, then what would you do ? The Hindoo 
legislator has solved the problem in one way, by prescribing maniage 
for every girl, and giving hep no free choice; the English legislator 
has solved it in a different way, by making it optional, and giving 
to each party a free choice. The natural effect of the Hindoo rule 
,^^as been the introduction of infant marriage with all its evils; and 
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that of the English rale, of late marriage with all its evils. The Hindoo 
rule of compulsoiy early marriage no more contemplates infant 
marriages than the English rule of option and f^(se choice contem¬ 
plates lat(% marriages; but these are the necessary effects of the 
two rules, and the abolition of the one rule means the adoption of 
the other. The question, therefore, which every well-wisher of the 
country and every patriot has to face, is not jivh^iker the, syst&m 
of ckild-marriqge is good or bad; not whether it produces great 
hardship in many individual cases; hut whether the- system which 
is to take its place will do better and produce less evil, I fear we 
are looking at the question only from one side, the dark side of infant- 
marriage ; we are depicting its evils in glowing colours, because we 
daily witness them, but it is time that the evils of the rival system were 
closely examined before we are delivering a final judgment. I express 
no opinion on the respective merits of the two systems, I am not 
competent to pass any, as 1 have not ^seen English life in all its 
phases; and because I am unable to form an opinion, I counsel caution 
and moderation. Light and darkness cannot co-exist, and if the 
English social system be light, it will, by its own intiinsic merits, 
drive away the darkness of this land. Let us ask Government to 
spread the blessings of peace and education ; let our mgn and women 
be educated ; let them understand properly their rights and duties, 
and then we shall be in a position to speak with authority and power, 
and Government will be bound to grant*our request. 

Bengalee Christian. 


* ^ 

THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA.-ir. 

[ Conclv4ed from page SOS, Vol. F.] 

Now I will leave theoretical discussion and enter into practical details. 
There are one or two points in the present condition of the Indian textile 
industry to whi^ I should like to draw the reader’s special attention. The 
^first is that though the haud-looms used in India to-day are the same as 
have been used for hundreds of generations, and hardly any atjtempt has 
ever been made to improve them, yet the Indian hand-loom indttstry has 
by no means been entirely crushed by all the marvellous skill which has been 
brought to bear ‘upon the construction of the European power-loom. No doubt, 
it is in a very depressed condition, but it is still, next to agriculture, the 
most fmportaut of Indian industries. Two^hirds of the artisan population 
of India are, at the present day, band-loom weavers, and the value of the 
annual out-turn of hand-woven fabrics is a matter of orores of rupees. We 
know that the very keen competition between European manufactures has 
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reduced their profits to a oomparatively small margin. If, then, the 
meohauioal effieiency of the Indian hand-loom could bA improved, say by 
15 per cent., which would be equivalent to a 15 per cent, duty on the 
imports of foreign piece-goods, it is reasonable to suppose that the Indian 
weaver might retrieve his position to a very large extent. l!^w, it is not 
only probable but an indisputable fact that the ordinary Indian hand-loom 
can be made more eflFective, not merely by 15 per cent, but by nearly 
100 percent. There are many kinds of hand-loom in use in India, from a 
primitive arrangement of a few sticks to the elaborate and Ingenious appara¬ 
tus used for Benares kincobs and textiles of a similar class. The loom of 
the ordinary kind, or that used for cotton clothes of medium quality, is 
meobanically as effective an apparatus as the European hand-loom was 
150 years ago, a time when the Indian weaver not only had it all his own 
way in India, but was a formidable competitor in the European market. 
But since that time, while the Indian loom has remained the same, the 
European hand-weaver, by simple contrivauccs, which cost very little, has 
improved his loom in efficiency by nearly 100 per cent. The chief of these 
improvements is called the “ fly-shuttle,” simple but ingenious arrange¬ 
ment by which the shuttle, instead of being thrown by hand, is jerked 
across the warp by pulling a string attached to a lever. It was invented 
by an English weaver about the middle of the 18th century, and the dis¬ 
covery gave to England the supremacy in the textile markets of the world~ 
a position she'has maintained since. It has always'been a matter of 
astonishment to me.tbat after a lapse df a century and-a-half this inven¬ 
tion is almost unknown in India, ^jutside the great mills, where the principle 
of it is applied to the power-loom. The sewing nyichin^, which is a much 
more recent invention, is known in almost every Indian village. There are 
goldsmiths and jewellers, brass-smiths, blacksmiths, and carpenters, all over 
Indi^ who use European lab^r-saviug appliances and improved tools, but 
practically nothing has hitherto been done for the improvement of the most 
important of all Indian handicrafts. European ladies have introduced the 
sewing machine, European firms and workshdps have taught the goldsmith, 
brass-smith, blacksmith, and carpenter; no one has hitherto, helped the 
Indian weaver ; and he has not, like his European fellow-wo^man, been able 
to help himself. In the^ Madras Presidency, where 1 have inspected 
* thousands of native band-looms, T never discovered a fly-shuttle except in 
the Basel Mission weaving establishments and a few other mission schools. 
The use of it never seems to spread among the Veavers outside. A short 
time ago I discovered, through a report written by Mr. Collin* in 1690, that 
it was used by a prosperous colony of weavers in the Hughli Mid adjacent 
districts, chiefly at Serampore. How they came to adopt it I coulS not 
ascertain, but probably some one, during the time of the Danish Govern- 
mint at Serampore, had imported a European hand-loom and taught the 
WCMven how to nse it The Bengal Government at my suggestion, ain 
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takiog steps to make the use of the fly-shuttle knovu throughout the 
province. At presenl^ it is in partial use in 8 districts- out of'the 48. No 
doubt long and patient efforts will have to be made to persuade the mass 
of the weaving population to overcom'e their dislike to innovations, even 
though the ^benefits to ho derived from them may he obvious. The mecha¬ 
nical improvement, of hand-looms is, in my opinion, one of the most 
important industrial problems to be dealt with in India, and perhaps one of 
those which presents the least difficulties. I only hope that other Gove'i'nments 
will follow the fead of' Bengal in this matter, and that District Boards and 
Municipalities all over the country will assist in reviving the great Indian 
hand-loom industry. It is my firm belief that there is hardly a more safe 
and lucrative field open for Native and European capitalists in India than 
there is in the development of hand-loom weaving. Hand-loom factories 
are profitable in Europe; they should be much more so in India, where 
conditions are so much more favourable. 

« 

It is cor/immly believed in India that the hand-loom industry in"' 
Europe has been entirely supplanted by itte power-loom. This is very 
far from being the case. In France, Switzerland and Italy there is 
still a groat deal of silk-weaving done by hand. In Scandinavia, you 
will find the hand-loom in every village, and the peasant women will 
not only weavetheir own linen, but spin the thread they require for 
sewing. In England, the great centre of the pbwerdoom industry, 
there has been lately a remarkable revival of hand-loom weaving. 
Hand-loom factories are being established in many places, where formerly 
everything was done by the power-loom. The demand for skilled weavers 
is greater than the supply.' Here are a few extracts from a lecture given by 
Miss Clive Bayley, before the Society of Arts, Loudon, a few years ago: 
“The recrudescence of the silk trade in the hand-branches has drawn^its 
workers away from the congested city streets into the puj;er air and 
cheaper regions of Suffolk and Essex. Ipswich, Braintree, Sudbury, and 
the villages round are becoming centres of renewed activity, and if you 
want hand-weavers you will find if pretty well impossible to get them.” 

m 

“Given th#posMbility of obtaining good weavers in the silk trade, the 
^proceeds of a hand factory are quite as great as 'those of a steam factory. 
The outlay in machinery in the latter instance is far greater than in the 
former. The time and J&bour of getting the machinery under weight is 
for short lengths far more in a power-loom, than in a hand-loom, and the 
work of intricate patterns is infinitely superior when placed in the hands of 
a praqjbised weaver than when entrusted to automatic machinery. Hand- 
loom firms rarely fail—power-loom firms are not nearly, 1 am told, so 
fortunate in this respect. But the great deficiency is workers; for, after the 
(inrt conquest of machinery the product of band-labour was discounted, 
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and the exaggerated importance and value of time seemed to paralym 
industry." .* . . . ■ 

“The superiority of work in the hand-looms will be a matter of positive 
proof, and can be and is generally becoming a subject of interest. The 
better the class of hand-workers we train, the greater will be this difference 
and the more potent will be the industrial revival Avhi&h reconquers what 
was supposed to be an abrogated kingdom.”.^ 

“ One large silk firm is already raising the roof of its establishment in 
order to accommodate a large number of such hand-working apprentices.. 
Another applied, though for what exact purpose I have not discovered, for 
600 similar workers. Another, and I believe a linen fii'm, was reported to 
need 2,000 workers.” . . . . " We have, however, barely touched 

on that all-important point—wages. Wh.at can a hand-weaver earn ? As 
a matter of fact a hand-weaver is paid bettor than the watcher of machinery 
labour. He is also bettor paid now than at the epd of the last century.” 

< 

If the hand-loom can conipete with the power-loom in England, where the 
co»t of skilled labour is many times- greater than it is in India, where the 
supply of trained weavers is very limited, and where the most perfect weaving 
machinery, worked by steam and electricity, is in use, what a much greater 
prospect must there be for it in India, where you have an unlimited supply of 
the most skilful hereditary weavers, content with earnings‘of four annas to 
eight annas a day! 

t 

I do not wish the reader to imagine that hand-weaving can hold its 
own against the power-loom to an unlimited extent. Both hand labour and 
machinery have their limitations. But there are splendid possibilities open 
for the hand-loom industry in India, and it is a preventible loss to India 
that the skilled weavers shonljJ day by day leave their looms and add to 
the already overgrown agricultural population. 

With proper looms and proper instruction, the Indian weaver could not 
only recover a deal of the lost internal trade, but take a leading position 
in the world in hand-woven fabrics. 

■k 

There are many branches of Native industry, in' which simple 
, mechanical improvements ahd labour-saving devices can be introduced, by 
means of which production can be increased or improved to a very large 
extent. But as I do not wish to enter into too manj technical details, I will 
only allude to one other. Every one who is familiar with native brass-work 
knows how all the vessels, lamps and other things made by the process of 
casting, are, by the native method, laboriously moulded by hand in ^wax 
patterns which are destroyed in the casting, so that only one object can be 
oast from one pattern. This process is also used in Europe, but only for 
works art of value, such as a bronze statue or bust, For ordinary 
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indnstfial purposes, there is a simple process of casting in sand, from wooden 
or metal patterns, wliicb effects an enormous saving of time and trouble, 
because the patterns, instead of bejng destroyed in imcb casting, can be 
used over ai^d over again. 

Shortly before. 1 left the Madras School of Arts, I introduced the 
teaching of this method into the metal-work class there. The subject 
was dropped aftbrw.'irds, but I am glad to hear that Mr. Chatterton^ who is 
now in charge ef the* School, has taken it up again. I must say that if 
District Boards and Municipalities would take up questions of - this kind and 
employ trained workmen to go round to the various industrial centres and 
give practical demonstrations of im[)roved processes and apparatus they 
might do much more than Schools of Art and technical institutes ever 
will be able to accomplish in spreading technical knowledge among the 
artisans ofjbhe counti;y. 

Before I have finished I will allude briefly to Indian Art industries. ’ 
In some ways Art-worfe must be treated quite differently to ordinary 
commercial productions, but there is one principle which is common 

to both— you must establish the home market on a healthy basis 
before you look abroad for foreign markets. We have heard a 
great deal lately of the decline of Indian Art industries; but in nine 
out of ten of the^ proposals which have been made ■'for .reviving them, 
this principle has been entirely disregarded. Jioth o^cial and private 
exertions have been directed almost entirely towards the encouragement of the 
export trade. 1 must repeat agayi and again my strongest conviction that 
this is an entirely mistaken policy. First, find out and remove, if you can, 
the causes which have led to the degradation of India Art in India, and the 
export trade will revive and expand almost automatically. On the other ha^, 
unless effective measures are taken, before it is too late, to give b&ck to 
Indian Art the prestige it has lost in India, and to remove those artificial 
impediments to its natural development which have existed so long, it needs 
no prophet to foresee that the expert trade in Indian Art-ware will die an 
unnatural death. I have tried to explain in two p,npers, published in the 
“ Calcutta Reviewii, ” my reasons for believing that the decay of Indian Art 
i^mostly due to the fatal mistake which has been ^made in Indian public 
buildings in supplanting the living traditional styles of Indian Arcjiitecture 
by imitations of modern European scholastic styles. Architecture is the 
principal door through which the artistic sense of the people finds expression. 

If that door is mostly choked with rubbish, as it is in India, is it surprising 
that art industries decline 1 I know that this theory is not easily grasped 
by those who imagine that art knowledge means only a knowledge of pictures 
and riiat this knowlege can be acquired by going to exhibitions or by making 
a pioture-oolleotion, in the same way as collections of postagenstamps or 
bric*arbrac are made, If I wished to estimate the value of any one’s preten- 
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,tioDS to art-knowledge, I would look 6rst at his hous^ his tables and chains 
his carpets and eTer^thing connected with the routiiA of his home, last of 
all at his picture^ for if he does not understand the elements of art, it is 
not likely that he will have a correct appreciation of higher mid more 
abstruse principles. In England, there has been lately a remarkable 
art-movement which is likely to have a most important influence on 
public opinion, since it has been strong enough to persuade that venerable, 
but somewhat effete institution, the Royal Academy, to modify some of its 
hoary traditions. ‘ " 

While England, and Europe generally, are beginning to free themeelvet 
from the corrupt artistic influences of the last two centuries, it is not 
encouraging to find that Indian Art feeling is far more debased in the great 
centres of European civilisation titan it is in remote toians and villages. But 
.why, I will ask, do Indians wait for (government initiative in the matter ? 
No one compels them to go on following what is now recognised as the 
depraved European taste of several generations ago, which unfortunately 
was imported into India long before art-schools were etablished either iu 
England or in India. They have magnificent examples of their own 
architecture and art to follow. Government would hail with the greatest 
satisfaction any efforts you made to rescue Indian art from the ruin which 
is overtaking it. ^ Queen Victoria herself employed the Indian artisans, 
whom India neglects, to decorate hei- Palace at Osbo.'ne in Indian style. 
Why then do the Princes, artistocraoy and wealthy men of India con¬ 
tinue to build thoso monstrous and ridiculous palaces and mansions in 
imitation of the most corrupt period of European art, to the detriment of 
the art industries of the country, and to the disgust of every one whose 
artistic sense is in any degree developed ? 

Indian art has suffered much in the past from misunderstanding and 
neglect, but it is time to utilise all available opportunities for giving 
back to Indian architecture and art some of its lost prestige. Nor is it 
necessary to wait for Government initiative in the matter. It is a matter 
in which the people themselves, the aristocracy and the gentry are specially 
interested and ought primarily to bestir themselves.- 

E. B. Hayell, 

Principal, Government School of Art, 

Calcutta. 
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[ Continued from page 167, VoL V, ] 

I. Context. —The present 51oka gives instructions as how to find out 
the real significance of the other 5'rutis; it also states the results ol the 
Tatasiha Lakshana given in all these texts from the 5ruti. 

II. Paraphrase.—^: (era 

() Tw‘ ^ (ipftrijfhin ) trfiirsrrafti- 

) I%f«: ( 

IfTBfH:) ’ifcifH*. ( 

tRTrniraT) Hwra^ erratr^^ff 

^iraw) ’sr: (^^Xw:) cia^-wtgTir^w, (^■^’itraiTT:); 

(TO ^TO ^n f g^^'ftn^i?^TT^irangxragw^p^^ ^ ^r^%) 
(fsr^) TO’TOxrfTf^TRpEROT w^inr. .to* tjtwnr- 

’Erarar %3l^lW«t^9fr7r?Tf^4tTft^TO TT) « II . 


lEramr nr)« ii^. 

III. English Translation. —In the previous way in the other parts 
of the 5’ruti also, the passages about the creation (of the universe) are to 
be connected with (i.e., taken to signify) the Existent, Secondless Brahman 
by considering the chapter {i.e., the context) &c., by arguments, and 
also by comparing parallel passages in the other S'rutis. Thus ends the 
statement of the Tatastha Laksha«a*). The result of this is two-fold ; one 
—(the establishment of) the supreme reality of Brahman, and the other— 
the denial of the limitations of spage, time and things (with reference to it), 
(i). 

IV. Explanatoxy Notes :— 

• (i). Limits are set to a thing either, by space or by time or by some 
other object. But any of these limitations is impossible to the Brahman. 

Says the Panchadair, “ WT^trartf Ofiiran^ ’TlftT i if 

toTw ftrar n” As Brahman pervades all space, 
no end or limit can be set to It by space, neither can we fix any limit to It by 
time, inasmuch as It exists in all time, nor by any object as It is present in 


* For an explanation of the phrase, Tatastha Lakshana, see note (1) appended to Slolca 
16 Dawn, Tol. IV, pp. 89.90. 
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dl things Therefore the infitiily of Brahman is manifested in these three 

ways. 



Tft; . 

, fT n s?« tt 

I. Context- —Of the two Lakshawas or definitions, Jthe Swarupa is the 
result or the goal in view for realisation and the Tatastha is the means for 
realising it. After fully explaining the Tatastha Laksha^a the author now 
takes up the Swarupa Laksha«a. 

II. Paraphrase.—(w-in!!*.) C^- 

.H'PiTWPn^xf) ) I ( 

0 

f^«r?Tr, 7^?T«!rt ^rr^»rr) w Tfff (ar^w.) 

(■ Tf^ ) i w?- 

iwq[?: (an; Uv;v, 

^anq^Tfi:) q?; ( *.) 

anrqr: ’f fr (^;) cw (^WEnrr^aff 

?nr) w w) qrarM 

u 

III. Engrlish Translation— The definition of Brahman as Existence, 
Intelligence and Bliss is the Swarupa Laksha/ia, Because there can be no 
desire on the part of anyone to realise a thing that is not true, visible or 
^tijsful, therefore Brahman^must be^so. Though the words (Existence, 
Intelligenbe and Bliss), being used to contradict the presence of falsity, 
grossness and sorrow in the Brahman seem to signify difference (i.e., three 
diflferent entities) still there is no detrirPent to the oneness of Brahman; 
because this point has been well explained previously (in the fourteenth 
.Sloka of this chapter). 

c* 

IV. Explanatory notea :— 

We find that the qualities of falsity, grossness and unhappiness 
exist in everything in the world ; therefore the . query might naturally arise 
in our mind, as to whether Brahman also is limited by them or not. Hence, 
in order to contradict them about Brahman, it is necessary to say that 
Brahman is not false, therefore,true or existent; not gross, therefore intelligent 
or self-manifesting; not sorrow therefore bliss. And though in our everyday 
experience the qualities of falsity, &c., are perceived by us separately, it 
l^does not follow that Brahman also is three-fold; for in truth. Existence, 
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Intelligence and Bliss signify the*same thing, viz., the one and indivisible 
Brahman, only they seem to us to be different. This will become clear 
from the 14th .Sloka (for which see ante, Dawn, Vol. IV, Pp. 87-88). 

0 

^ w ^*1 sfl ftiw ly i 

^T^%i’iTTfe’ST?fii?raT 1 

f’T^irWTt^TO 

Oontext. —After establishing Brahman as Existence by quotations from 
the 5 ruti, the author now goes on to establish the same by arguments. 

Paraphrase:—w (5nTw:) (wig?) 

(trtws^tjTtsng, \ (ciw) 

arrtlrei»n^?T), ^w[^w. ^g^:), (fmiftr 

wT^WTffTiigig) ^Eft^ws-raiii^T ■?r^?rraf«ww 

(^spR^TTffl^ ^ ct^ wwfciwig), f’p.’Enymfaittmg 

( 3 rir*!r; (^rtwifir- 

i^'sr), ^rwci*. (^Tf'epn^ig (^^^’igwg), 

refill). ^ig^T •n 11 11 

English Translation. —The existence of Brahman can be established 
by the following argumenis :—(i) Brahman is the most subtle ; (2) It is the 
substratum of the world just as the sky is of bluishness; (3) It is 
inseparable (from anything in the world); ^4) It is not contained in any¬ 
thing ; (s) It manifests or reveals the whole world ; (6) It is the firiaHty of 
s all negation ; (7) It has no attachment and this is not inconsistent with its 
existence ; (8) It pervades everything in the universe ; (9) It is the spirit or 
the inmost essence of every^lyng; (10) It is the observer or witness of 
everything; (11) the existence of any other observer is denied in the 
.Sruti; (12) tljpre are' hundreds of very clear and explicit statements (in 
the .SVuti about the existence of Brahman); (13^ and also Its existence ia 
proved by self-perception. < 


DYSPEPSIA IN CALCUTTA. 

^ [ Gonelvded from pag^ 160, Vol. V. ] 

(3) A third source of the malady of dyspepsia is inattention to 
the manner of taking food. We take our meals hurriedly and care¬ 
lessly, quite in the midst of hard work. This remark applies mainly to 
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the members of the student oommunily who form by far the majority 
of dyspeptics, * and it is a fact that many elderly people contracted 
the disease during their student life. It often happens that while 
youngmen are deeply engaged in some branch of study, they are sud¬ 
denly called nwsiy to take their meals, which they finish as quickly as they 
can, and then go on with the same study which they have left. Even 
in that short time when they actually take their food, they would be 
thinking over the 48th Proposition of Euclid, or Ceesar’s description of 
Gaul, or curiously enough the cstiology of Dyspepsia, while their hands 
were mechanically plying between the mouth and the dish. The happy 
association and the relish for food which are so very necessary for a 
good digestion are often wanting in these cases. The boluses of food are 
swallowed all at once, is., as soon as put within the mouth, and thus the 
tvoo important procesma of mastication and insalivation are in many 
cases omitted. The suitable condition of thq stomach for taking a 
fresh quantity af food is frequently overlooked. Moijeover, it*is somewhat 
ludicrous that wc often forget to take some water after a meal. All 
these are little things, but become great things when systematically 
done for a long time. 

(4) The last but not the least important source is, sexual abuse* 
Instead of the*well-formed, vigorous and active ccaintry lads, we 
find here in Calputta thin, devitalized and luxurious town boys 
who become sexually precocious, and indulge in their passions 
in ways far* from legitimate. Such a condition is partly to be 
attributed to the circumstances under which they live, which are 
mostly absent outside the city. A mile’s walk in any part of native 
Caldhtta, or a day’s visit to o,^e of the many public entertainments 
can scarcely "fail to excite some unhealthy amorous propensities in the 
frail, plastic mind. Hence, among the numerous unfortunate conse¬ 
quences of their folly, Calcutta youngmpu find chronic dyspepsia a 
serious trouble of their life. 

(N 

Within this category jve may also include the disastrous spread of 
alcoholism. Side by side with 'the growth of civilization, we find an 
increase of grog-shops all over the country : and Calcutta, the centre of 
that civilization, also takes the lead in the matthr of drunkenness. 

(6) Want of bodily exercise, and sedentary habits are other 
powerful causes of Dyspepsia—a point upon which some attentioxr^ has 
been lately bestowed. It is disgraceful that many of our young- 
men should get exhausted after walking a distance of about half % 
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Such are the^ various causes of the spread of Jludigcstion in 
Calcutta, which is aggravated by the thoughtless use of the so-called 
Patent medicines. Each one of jbhese medicines*is advertised as the 
one sovereign remedy on earth, perfectly able to root out the 
malady within a certain specified time; and this is attested to by a 
brilliant list of‘admirers all over the world. Misled by this kind 
of advertisenijent the poor dyspeptics fly hopelessly frondP Alpha's 
Pills to Beta’s Syrups; but owing to a belief that the disease is 
beyond the powers of a doctor, they never consult a Physician ayatema- 
tically ; or if they do consult at all, they do not folloiv up the prea- 
eribed hygienic precxmtiona for the necessary length of time. 

A DysPEPTic. 


INFLUENCE OF 4IIND ON CIBOULATION ; ITS BEARING 
ON GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 

To settle a moot point among physiologists—whether the 
centre of gravity in the human body is affected by changing the posi¬ 
tion of the arins, and also to determine where the centre of gi-avity 
is in a horizontally placed humsin body—Dr. Williftm G. Anderson, 
of Yale University, began a series of exhaustive ^periincnts in the 
University Gymnasium several months^ago. Several college students, 

all of them athletes, were the subjects who aided him. In the course 

• • 

of the experimentation and to facilitate the investigation, Dr, Ander¬ 
son invented an apparatus which in appearance suggests a surgeon’s 
operating table, balanced in the middip. Incidental to the'^ain 
investigation. Dr. Anderson has been led to study other points in 
physical development, and collaterally has verified what Dr. Angelo 
Mosso, of Turin, Italy, thohght he discovered several years ago when 
he announced that he believed that under inentul excitement there 
ia a rnah of hj/pod ciihsulation to the brain so great that, if the body 
is placed horizontally the head will sink, or*tend to sink. This, Dr., 
Anderson says, ia true, even when the excitement is so‘slight as 
the solution by mental^processes of the simplest problem of addition, 
subtraction or multiplication. Remarkable instances of the sort 
have been found when Dr. Anderson has balanced his students on his 
apparatus to which he has given the naipe of the " muscle board.” be¬ 
fore written examinations, taking the readings on the board, and has 
balanced them immediately after the written examinations, noting 
tb^ difference in the readings on the board. 
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After the mental efforts the centre of gravity changed from a 
sixteenth of an inch "^to almost two £ffld one-half inches. This shows 
extra circulation in the upper-extremities. It has even bjen found 
that mere thought will send a stipply of blood to partjs of the body in 
extraordinary quantities. A man balanced on the " muscle-board ” 
will find' his feet sinking if he goes through mental leg gymnastics, 
but does not make the movements. It is in some ‘of the experiments 
of this nature that students of the p.sychological phenomena have 
found data to study also. Dr. Anderson said on this point ;—“ I 
have found that men who exercise in a listless, automatic or mechanical 
manner do not change the centre of gravity to a great extent, 
but in nearly every case when a man takes his special series of 
movements in a conscious or highly volitional ma'nner, the supply of 
blood to the arms or legs was very noticeable and the line of gravity 
went up or down markedly.” ‘ 

< 

Miurors are an Aid. 

“If two men exorcise the arms and thorax taking the same 
exercises, one standing before a large looking glass, the other not, the 
former will sho^\^a higher centre of gravity than the latter, indicating 
a richer blood supply to parts. This • is merely another illustration 
of conscious versus mechanical jnethods of exercise. A knowledge of 
that point would change methods in some gymnasiums possibly. An 
interesting result of these experiments has been to throw new light 
on our knowledge of blood supply to the legs in sprinting or short 
distance running. The belief prevails that in short distance running 
there is a noticeable blood supply to the legs. The tests conducted 
with the “ muscle board ” seem to prove the opposite. In nearly every 
case the centre of gravity has risen after short runs, showing that the 
blood has been pressed out of the large leg muscles by rapid and 
forceful contraction. Recently I have experimented^with exercises that 
.subjects found agreeable and those that they found djsagreeable ’ to 
perform. The movements in which they found pleasure sent a richer 
swf^y of blood to parts than did those movements which were not 
to their liking. The plythysmograph shows that pleasurable thought 
sends blood to the brain ; disagreeable thoughts drive blood from the 
brain,” 
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That which* is ever-permanent in one *iot)e of being is 
• • the Truth,— /SfANKARA. 
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PHILOSOFHV OF THE eODS.-U. 

In my fimt anticle on this subject iu the Jaimary number of the 
" Dawn (Vol,V.)” I cnd(?avoure«l to make out that the Devas (gods) are, 
no more abstractioiA, iicrsonificalions, figures of speech or even 
attributes of the Deity but are se|1arate entities being the intelli¬ 
gences belonging to and functioning iu the ‘ Swar ’ region—the 
spiritual plane of the universe and being intermediate between human 
beings and the ^supreme Logos. I next referred to the universality 
of the belief in the Devas and showed that all the .great religions 
of the world took for granted tJio fact of their existence. In the 
present aiticlo, I propose to discuss first, the grades and classes of 
the Devas and then deal with the vexed tpiostion—whether the 
Devas are formless or endowed with forms, reserving for future treat¬ 
ment the other ({uestions connected with the subject, viz., whence 
are the Devas recruited, what arc their functions ii the divine^jwo- 
vidence of nature, and lastly what is the relation between the Devas 
and Iswara—between the gods and the Logos. 

The ancient seers of Indin divided the universe into seven planes 
and confining their atjiention to the solar system or the cosmos with 
which we areP directly concerned, they spoke of its seven regions or 
•Z/ofcas, naming* them Bhur, Bhuhar, ,Swar* Janar, Mahar, Tapah. 
and Saiya, which terras have been translated as the physical, astral, 
mental, spiritual, Nirvanic, Parinirvanic and Mahaparinirvanic planes. 
Each cf these, planes is material in its constitution ; that is, formed 
by the aggregation of PraJeriti or matter. The matter of the 
astra? plane Js finer than that of the physical; and as we go up 
higher and higher from plane to plane, the matter becomes finer 
and less dense until we reach the Satya Loka, where the matter is 
of the finest and rarest, in composition. Now each of these seven 
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planes is sub divided into seven sub-planes; so tha|i we have altogether 
49 sub-planes* For instance, in the physical plane* we have matter 
in tho states of soli^ (kshiti), liquid {Apas), gaseous (Tejaa), etheric 
{Vayu), finer etheric (Akasha), finest etheric {Anupa(^ka) and 
atomic (Adi). Thus, solids (e.g., ice) may be raised first to tho 
liquid condition and then changed into vapour which ^ is in the state 
of gas. , Oi thodox science does not admit the possibility of raising 
gases into tho etheric state. But we are taught that gases may 
be broken up and raised through the etheric conditions to the atomic 
state. A physical atom is physical matter in its rarest condition 
and if broken up it will yield not physical but astral matter. 
Similarly with the astral and the other five planes, each has its several 
sub-planes of solid, liquid, gas, ethSr, finer ether, finest ether ai^d 

atom. 

• 

, Now we are all aware that physical plane or J^hur Loka is 
tenanted by various classe;? and grades of living beings (Jivas), 
Putting aside the vegetable kingdom, we have the animal and human 
kingdoms with their various divisions and sub-divisions—insects, 
reptiles, fishes, birds, mamtuals, etc. Not to speak of the individuals, 
the genera and species are, so to say, innumerable. At the same time 
we find that some species "take more kindly to one sub-division of 
the pby.sical plane^ than to others. Thus, a fish is iu its element 
in water, a bird in air and a horse in firm land. Is it reason- 
able to suppose that all the regions of the cosmos other than the 
physical are untenanted, are empty of living beings? This would 
be an extremely unreasonable supposition. Our sacred books teach 
us Chfit every region of the universe is inhabited by Jivas possessed 
of appropriate vehicles—bodies composed of the matter of that 
particular plane, which enables the Jiva to function therein, in the 
same way as we are able to function in the physical world through our 
physical vehicles. The astral world or JBhubar Loka is the habitat 
of nature spirits, and elementals. The Heaven world,or Swar Loka 
is inhabited by tho lower Devas or angels. The Jandr Loka and 
the other higher regions are tenanted by the higher Devas (the Arch¬ 
angels, the Dhyanachohans of the Buddhists). So that no region 
is empty of living beings. , 

Coming next to the grades and classes of these beings we have, 
first of all, the broad division of the Hindu Scriptur^ into Deva^ 
and Devnyonis. The Devayonis are sub-divided into 8 classes— 
the Yakshus, the Bakshyas, «the Gandharvas, the Eionaras, the 
Ap^ivras, the Pishachs, the Quhyakas and the Bidyadharas. These 
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correspond to the Salamanders, Fairies, Gnomes, Nymphs, Satyrs, 
Nereids, etc., of,m*edieval Europe and of classical mythology and the 
Penes and Jins of the Mahomedan books. The Buddhist calls these 
the Kama Devas. The Rupa-dwas of the Buddhists are the lower 
Gods—thd Devatm^ inhabiting the Swar LoJca, and the higher Gods— 
the Devas of tjjie Vedic mythology for instance correspond to the 
Arupa Devas of the Buddhists. The Janar and higher Lokas are 
peopled by th& Adityas, the Vasuts, and the Rudras along Vith the 
Kumaras, the Pr»tjapatis - and the Siddhas, concerned respecrively 
with the creation, preservation and dissolution of the cosmos. Higher 
still come the regents Lokapalas) tlie Lipikas (recoiders of karma) 
the Maharajas and the Dhyanachohans.* 

As above so below; as below so above. We have seen that the 
species and genera of the living creatures inhabiting the physical 
world are, so to say, innumerable. We may take it that such is also 
the case with the various grades and classes of Jivas whose habitat 
is the astral and other higher pjanes.* In this view the Hindu 
enumeration of these beings at 33 crores would seem to fall rather 
short of the mark. 

We are taught that each of the seven regions of the cosmos 
is in the charge of a great God. Seven,'therefore, is the number of 
these gods, who rank just below the Yriw/t./Vi. These are the seven 
spirits that are before the throne of God, spoken of* by tlie Chtist ians 
and the Seven Ameshaspendes of “the Zoroastrians. The Hindu 
scriptures general^ spetik of five,—Indra—the lord of Akasha, Vayii 
.—the lord of air, Agni—the lord of fire, Varuu.a—the lord of water 
and Kuvera —the lord of earth But sometimes the number seve^ is 
spoken of. “ Each of these great Gods, has under him a -host of 
subordinate gods who carry out his decrees.'f As pointed out in 
the'Chhandogya Upanishad, the Divine Government of the world 
bears close analogy to its hfiraan government. At the head of all 
we have the supreme* Ruler. Under him we have Viceroys in charge 
of different countries. Each Viceroy has subordinate to him, provincial 
* governors, who are assisted by magistrates in charge of districts and* 
these latter have under them sub-divisional officers and so on. In 
the same way, we have* at the top of all, Maheswara or the Supreme 
Logos. Under him we have the Logii of the various solar systems 
who are the Iswaras. Each Iswara has under him the seven great 
gods* we hafe been speaking about, ‘each having under him a host 


* Sea on thie aubject C. W. Leadbeater’a “ The Astral Plane,” pp. 62-6. 
t Annie Beeant'e " Evolution of Life and Fonn,” p. 55. 
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of sabordmate gods who carry out his decrees. Thus, there are 
hierai'chies ofi intelligences, grade after grade, class after class, rank 
after rank, reaching from the lowest elemental to the great planetery 
L(^ii forming a perlectly graduated'ladder from the humblest to the 
highest. Thus we find that the system of spiritual government is 
really the archetype of the government down here, f 

Are the gods formless or endowed with forms ? It is clear that 
they do not normally, use a physical body; but we find numerous 
passages in the scriptures which warrant us in believing that each 
god uses an appropriate vehicle composed of the matter of that plane 
of the universe in which he normally functions. The Vedic hymns 
contain many mantras ascribing forms to the gods. The same is also 
the teaching of the Vedanta; and the great Sankaracharya in his com¬ 
mentary on the Brahnia-sutra I—2—29, explicitly speaks, for instance, 
of' Indra having a farm, thus “ Indronama K?y3chit Bigrahaban Deva.” 
Again, in his commentary on 8—1—27, he speaks of the gods, having 
power to inanilost themselves in manifold forms at one and the same 
time, creating for that purpose what is called “ Kayti-byuha,” It would 
thus seem that the Devas have their favourite forms but can change 
them at pleasure and assume what form they please. We will now 
understand, why it is said of Indra, “ Aka Indrah Pururupa iyate ”— 
the self-same Indra takes manifold forms. This may, at first sight, 
seem opposed to the view of the founder of the Mimansa Philosophy 
—Jairoani, who is credited with the opinion that the Devas do not 
exist apai’t from the mantras (“ Mantratmaka Devata”). So far as I 
am able to make out, this implies that when a particular mantra 
sacred to a particular Deva, is recited, the vibrations, so sec up, 
create in the higher planes, a special form which that god ensouls 
for the time being. How’over that may be, it would be admitted that 
if after all, Jaimiui sliotild be held to en(tert.aiii views, opposed ta the 
clear teachings of the Vedanta, we shall know whom to follow. 

Some of the forms of the higher Devas which are favourite forms 
with them or are normally^ in use, having become visible to some of the 
great Rishis, who had developed spiritual vision, were traditionally 
handed down from ancient times, and have been preserved in stone, cw 
metal or pictured in some of our sacred temples. They are not 
imaginary or allegorical as is sometimes supposed or even mainly 
symbolical, but were actually seen by some of the great Rishis who 
transmitted them down the ages for the good of humanity. But ije 
must not suppose that these forms are in any way exhaustive, the fact 
being that their forms are many and various. 
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* As we have said under ordinary conditions, the Devas are not 
visible to physical sight; but they have the power of (Jteating any 
vehicle that may be needed for carrying out their j)urpose in a lower 
plane and also of materializing themselves when they wish to reveal 
themselves dii the physical plane. 

The Scriptures record numerous instances of the Devas trans¬ 
forming or materializing themselves with ease and rapidity^ thus 
taking any form at will. The matter of the astral and the mental 
plane that is of the “ Phubar Loka ” and the “ Swar Loka ” is so plastic 
that it may, without difficulty, be manipulated by the Devas to clothe 
themselves in any special form, at their pleasure. So it is said that a 
Deva is not limited to a particular form. 

Thus, we read in the M.ahabharata that the god Dharma assumed 
the form of a dog, to, tempt Yudhisthira when he was about to mount 
to the celestial regions. The story of the pigeon and the falcon is also 
Avell known. We resKl in the Ramayaua^ that when Kamachandra 
visited the hernntage of the sago Sufyikshna, he met there a lumi¬ 
nous figure who was no other than Indra. 

The annals of other nations contain similar records of the Devas 
having manifested themselves, and the epics of ancient Greece and 
Rome arc full uf such incidents, which, it would bb wveng to dismiss 
as superstitious hallucinatioiu. . 

It is unreasonable to object that, because the Devas are not 
visible to us normally, therefore they must bo formless. The same 
line of reasoning would lead us to reject the atomic theory as a 
chimera and the existence of the ether as suppositional. As I have 
said, there are cases on record when a JDheva materialized himself 
and was thus visible to the phyt-ical sight. In fact, in the past they 
showed themselves continually among men aeud earned on their 
work, as it were, in the full blaze of day.* But in this age of unbelief, 
if we wish to see the gods avc must rise by yoga to their plane. We 
must in fact extend tjie range of our vision; for what is vision after 
ail but the power in us to respond to .external vibrations. Why, for 
instance, are Ave unable normally to see the ultra-violet i'ay4, or to 
hear the half tones of mqsic ? Simply because our power of response 
is limited within a given range. If by any means, wc could improve 
this power or extend its range, sights that are at present invisible to 
us and rounds that are now inaudible to uj?, Avould become matters of 
common experience. So with our vision of the gods. Sight in every 

“ Lif* and Farm,” p. 68. 
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plane depends upon the instrument of vision, and varies with its power 
and adaptability. Develope the spiritual sight Rijd you will be face 
to face with the gods. 

That our powers are susce*ptible of development admit of no 
doubt. Some people are colour-blind, which means th&t they are 
unable to respond to a particular class of vibrationf^ We know that 
certain species of hunting dogs are able by means of their extra* 
ordinary sense of srnell to track the footsteps of their prey. Speaking 
of mental powers the difference of infellect between* an esquimo who 
cannot count beyond two and a Cambridge Wrangler who revels in 
his Differential Calculus, is really immense; but it is, after all, the 
result of development. In the same way, if we could develope our 
power of vision so that we are able to respond to the minute vibrations 
of the higher planes which arc now scattered about us, without 
evoking any response in us, the Devas would beco'me as much visible to 

• t 

us as if they were trees and stones in the physical plane. 

Speaking of the forms of the Devas, it may not be out of place 
here to draw the reader’s notice to the etymological meaning of 
the term. Deva, literally means “ the shining one.” This is with 
i*eference to the luminous matter of the “ Swar ” plane of which his 
vehicle is normally composed. The matter of this plane, as we know, 
is made up of, what is called by the Hindus “ radiant atoms ” (Tejash 
Tatwa). When*’seen, the Deva appeal's like a globe of light. This 
explains why in paiirting the figures of angles, the great masters 
drew a halo round their form. We may now understand why it is 
that the images of our gods and goddesses are shown with an 
a^riole of light (“ Chhata ”) about them. This is a remiuiscense of 
actual vifdon of these glorious beings, these shining intelligences of 
the Higher planes. 

Hibendbanath Datta. 


UBTH0D8 OF TRAININO YOUTHS IN ANCIENT 

INDIA-VII. 

[Gontin'md from page !809, Vol. F.] 

For the history of the decay and revival the ancient Hindu 
methods of teaching with the rise and fall of Buddhism we have not 
to depend solely upon Buddhist books or the records of Buddhist 
travellers. For, on this point indubitable evidence is afforded by 
many Hindu works if we only investigate their subject-matter caxe- 
fully, and this ’we proceed to do with special reference to Jaimini^s 
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work. Though it may. not be possible now to determine th^ time When 
Jaimini compiled tne Mimansa swtras, we have ample proofs of Jihe 
fact that they were at least compiled Jbefore the birth»of Buddha. We 
do not propose to discuss here the date of Jaimini; for this has a 
very slight connexion with our present discourse, but we shall here 
discuss the infornhitions about Hindu learning afforded by Jaimini’s 
sutras as necessary to our purpose. . • 

We get th& following sutra at the very beginning of the third 
Pada (TT?) of the first chapter () of Jairaini’s Darsana. 

If we carefully examine this sutra, we shall learn that in the days 
of Jaimini there were no Bishis in Hindu society who could reveal 
the Vedas. There were then no Bishis like Vasistha, Vyasadeva, 
Kanva, Visvamitra, &c., who could by virtue of their long-practised 
religious meditation () get the Vedic Mantras newly reflected 
on the mirror of their pure minds, and uttering them, determine the 
proper religious rites and duties. The then Bishis had to depend 
solely upon the memory of the older Acharyyas, They preserved in 
their memory what a certain i4charyya said about a particular reli¬ 
gious rite on a certain occasion, which they edited in their own 
language and circulated in their community. In this way, they 
determined the religious rites and* ceremonies and ti^ays of life. In 
fact, the Vedic literature was very limited in its diffusion. No oqe 
was able to introduce any «ew word or line into the original Vedic 
sayings ha nded down from one generation of Acharyyas to another 
and passing current in society; while on the oth r hand, Hin4|i 
society was quite averse to adopting any other religious rites tjian those 
laid down in the Vedas. In such a state of things, when changes in 
time, place and society made changes in the ways of life necessary for 
the preservation of society, society had to fall back upon those Acharyyas, 
who were well-versed .in the Vedas and social philosophy. In these 
Acharyyas, the* society of the day had unbounded confidence; 
men firmly believed that they were •proficient in all the ^^edas, so 
that they did not hesitate in their belief that what those Acharyyas 
faid down as their duties was certainly enjoined in one or other 
unknown portions or branches of the Vedas. In this way, arose 
gradually the Smriti Shaatras in ancient India which in time 'grew 
to be oie of the principal Shastras. The study of the Smriti Skastras 
soon came to be reckoned as important and necessary a study as that 
of the Vedas. In this way, were widely circulated in the country 
the Samhiiaa of Manu, Tajnavalkya, Atri, &c., and the Hindu youthg 
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menr ol)}iged to take to the study of the Dharma aastras. 

• ^ But according' to the inevitable laws of the growth of society, 
there was in ancient Hindu society a certain conservative section which 
governed and led that society. The Acharyyas of this ^conservative 
but ruling class saw that with the gradual diflFusion of these Samhita 
works of a new kind in the country, society mus^ needs admit many 
new manners, customs and Avays of life, the inevitable •result of which 
would be that society would lose its regard^for its ancient man¬ 
ners and customs. This the Acharyyas could hardly bear to see. 
They accordingly in one voice took to protesting against the 
admission and the spread of any customs in society which Avere not 
to be found in the Vedas; made the Vedas the sole test in the matter 
of rites and ceremonies ; for, to depend upon any other human words 
Jihan those of the Veda.s for the determination of .the truths of religion 
would, to thqir minds, lead to the downfall of the Vedic ndigion. 

If Ave again direct our attention to the abospc-mentioned sloka of 
Jaimini, avo shall find no doifbt as to the existence of a strongly 
divided opinion upon the selection of the proper books for study. I 
shall noAv discuss the slvka which eTaimini composed with a view' to 
contradict the opinions of the conservative class and point out the 
true tests for the acceptability of a religious work. , The sloka stands 
thus:— 

" Wfxrgr ^*€11 w wtw > ” 

(Jaimini Sutra, Adhyaya 1, Pada 3, Sutra 2). 

The meaning of this is that since those Avho folloAv the lines of 
action laid doAvn by the Vedas religiously folloAv also those laid down 
by the Smriti Shwstras,< the latter must be regai’ded worthy of 
acceptance. Although they are not direct or first-hand proofs, yet 
they lay down nothing but what is to be found in one or other 
branch of a Veda Avhich has come to be extinct for various causes. 

What may we understand from the above putra of Jaimini ? We 
learn that to deterimine our proper action we must first of all look at 
the manners and customs prevalent in the country ; that we should 
observe those cutoms which the whole country follows unhesitatingly j 
that if the majority of. the learned Acharyyaj Avho are Avell versed in 
the true Vedic lore decide in favour of a custom not contained in 
the Vedae, society must adopt it. 

This conclusion of Jaimini should be adopted not by the'^ Hindu 
society alone t>o Avbich it directly applied, but to all the civilised 
Bodeties of the Avorld, for it is the only means of progress. And 
it is my firm conviction that so long as the Hindus followed this 
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bealthy social maxim, so long Hindu religion and Hindu soo^y>alioitr^' 
sigoB of continual progress and prosperity. 

With the gi’adual introductionf in this way, ftf new subjects, 
into the field^of ancient studies, began the growth of such subjects, as 
the Piiranas, Astrology, Mathematics, the Yoga-shastras, &c,, fruitful of 
important truths. It was about the time that Buddhism arose as a 
cloud to darken the bright prospects of Hinduism. (Then were sfibpped’ 
all entrance of new light from.new revelations and it became the sole 
aim of the leaders of society anyhow to preserve the ancient social 
customs and the all-in-all Vedas of Hinduism. At that time, the 
Hindu social leaders discarded as not of Vedic origin all those customs 
which destroyed the distinction between a Hindu and a Buddhist and 
without any the least hesitation excluded from the curriculum of 
studies all those Smritis which were held in contempt by the hostile* 
Buddhists as evjncing proofs of avarice, deceit or ignorance. 

• [To be continued.']. 

Pramathanatu Tarkabhusiian, 

Professor of Hirulii Law, Sanskrit Gollege. 

THE DATE-SUGAR INDUSTRY IN JESSORE; PROCESSES 
OP MANUFACTURE OF THE SUGAR.* 

The manufacture of sugar from date-juice is the piincipal industry 
of Jessore. The impression with which the careful observer leaves 
the country after a few miles’ travel, is that the soil of the country is 
peculiarly adapted to the gi-owth of trees of the palm type and 
specially of the date-palm; or at any rate, the cultivator of Jessor*^ 
knows how to manage the tree properly. And considering the ease 
with which sugar is manufactured from date-juice, the reason why 
the people take to this industiy,in such large numbers, is not far to- 
seek. • 

Before proceeding Jbo describe the actual processes by which 
sugar is manuftfctured from date-juice, a few words on the nature of 
tl^ tree may not be out of place. The tree as already allujded to 
belongs to the palm family, and has an erect cylindrical trunk, a foot' 
or so in diameter. The height of the tree varies with its age and 
envii’onments; but the average height of a tree twenty to twenty-five 
years old may be taken as eighteen feet. 

As In many parts of India, the date-palm grows wild in Je^sg^; 
but trees growing without cultivation do not yield so much or sttch- , 

* This paper was read at a meeting of the “ Dawn Society, Oalentta,” in Februaiy 
last, and is an original contribution to the subject it diBcuBeea.— D, 
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good juice as properly cultivated trees. The most favourable soil for 
the growth of the tree, (technically called Boshpsfnta) ( KTEnTT’Wr) is 
one in which tl^e sandy and clayey elements occur in about equal 
proportions. 

When the tree is about five years old, it is fit for yielding juice. 
This juice is however comparatively poor in sugar. The sweetness of 
the jftice increases with the age of the tree. I have not received 
any satisfactory answer as to the number of years for which a tree 
continues to yield juice. Roxburgh in his Flora Indica puts it as 
twenty to twenty-five yeara. 

About the middle of September, the lower leaves of the tree are 
cut off and a portion of the skin near the apex, is removed. It is then 
allowed to dry; and after five or six days, another.slice is removed from 
the already injured surface. The juice trickjes down a groove and is 
conducted by means of a semi-circular tube.into the collecting pot. 
This operation goes on to about the middle of March. 

Generally the tree is cu t once a week and is allowed, besides 
total rest for four days. The collecting pots are changed twice daily, 
morning and evening. 

The quantity and quality of the juice collected on the first night 
after cutting is' different from that obtained on the second and still 
more from that obtained on the thii'd, after which the juice ceases to 
flow. This fact has a very important significance in the manufacture 
of sugar as we shall presently see. 

% 

The main thing in connection with the manufacture of sugar is 
the separation of the solid portion from the liquid by crystallisation. 
It is found that if the juice obtained on the first night be boiled down 
to a syrup, crystals are readil}’' formedv But crystals do not readily 
separate out from the syrup obtained from the juices collected on the 
second and third nights or even from a mixture cf alHhree. In order 
to obtain the crystals, it is necessary to boil into syrup the first and 
the mixture, of the other two separately and then to mix them op. 
It will be necessary to add that the juices collected during the 
day-time become turbid on account of heat and the action of the 
sun’s rays. They are either fermented into toddy or boiled into an 
inferior kind of molasses which is not or cannot be used ‘ in the 
manufacture of sugar. To prevent the juices colfected during the 
night from undergoing fermentation, the collecting pots are carefullly 
washed and smoked. 


THE DATE-SUGAE INDUSTHY IN JESSORE. 
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Having obtained the syrup, the manufacturer proceeds to the 
preparation of sog*. In a majority of cases however the manufac¬ 
turer does not prepare the necessary quantity of syiyp but purchases 
it. Four kinds of sugar are manufactured in Jessore. I shall take 
them one b/one. 

(1) If from* the syrup large quantities of crystals have 

separated, it is put at once into an earthen tub perfiarated in the bottom 
and covered with, paticc-shyala, ” (tTTHT ), a kind of grass-like 

plant growing in water, belonging to the germs Vallisneria. The 
mother-liquor is collected in another vessel placed underneath, and 
set apart for the time being. After four or five days, the “pata” is 
removed and the upper layer of the crude sugar which by this time 
has assumed a brownish white appearance is scraped off. A fresh layer 
of pata is put and ‘the operation is earned on until the whole of 
the sugar has, been purified. It is then dried in the sun and beaten 
up and is ready for usd! 

• 

(2) If the quantity of crystals in the syrup be not very large, 
as is usually the case, it is put into baskets made of bamboo. When 
the mother-liquor has been removed, it is refined by the usual process. 
The sugar thus obtained is known as basket sugar.. Tl^ere seems to 
be little or no difference between these two proceses; only an earthen 
tub is used in one case, and a basket in the other. Tn the samples, I 
have been able to collect, sugar No. 2 is & little browner than sugar 
No. 1. Whether tlfe ba'Sket is responsible for this, I am not in a 
position to say. 

(3) The mother-liquor (from whatever source obtained) and the 
impurities, obtained in subsequent operations, are boiled in iron vessels. 
A small quantity of crystals is added to the liquid and the mixture 
is thoroughly stirred. It is then poured into earthen jars buried up 
to the neck in the ground and covered up. After eight or ten days, 
crystals are again formed. The whole mass is then taken out of the 
jMS poured iuto.gunny bags and thoroughly strUined. The crysjtals that 
remain inside are refined by the usual process. The semi-fluid 
hubstance which runs ofi is again boiled and mixed in the proportion 
of eighty to one with “Kat” (^RT^) or the sediment which falls to the 
bottom of jar in which mustard oil had been kept. In this way, another 
varietytof molasses is formed which mixed up with chopped tobacco- 
leaves forms the favourite Indian smoking mixture. A cartman told 
me that in some parts of the country this substance is used along 
with mortar in the construction of archea 
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(.4) In this process the syrup is mixed with water and boiled. 
As the boilnig proceeds, small quantities of milk* and water are added. 
Xbe albumen in the milk coagulates and carries up mechanically the 
impurities of the^ixture which han be easily removed. The liquid is 
then filtered and boiled till it has its original consistency.# Afterwards 
it is “ purified ” by the usual process. ^ 

From ten seers of juice, one of molasses is formed; and from four 
of mofasses, one of pure sugar. The average produce of a tree is, 
according to Roxburgh, about four seers of sugar annually. 

It will be seen from the above that the processes employed in the 
purification of the crude sugar arc rather complicated and laborious. A 
good deal of improvement is possible in this direction. If the 
manufacturers can be persuaded to use powdered animal charcoal os 
de-colourizer, much labour and time will be saved. But we must not 
forget that date-sugar is largely consumed in the vintages and it will 
be long before our brethrep in the villages would be willing to use 
sugar polluted by contact with charcoal obtained from the bones of 
animals, sacred or otherwise. 

Mr. Haridas Chatterji, M.A., B.L., of Khaudwa, C. R, is going to 
experiment on a centrifugal machine. We await anxiously the 
results of his* experiments. But there ai'c great 'difficulties in the 
introduction of the machine in this'country even if it prove useful. 
The village sugar-manufacturers are poor, most of them. Time and 
labour is not so much a question to them as haixl cash. Again, as 
Mr. Chatterji apprehends, it is likely that the centrifugal machine will 
not work satisfactorily (if it works at all) with molasses as now pre- 
^red, which is more or less a viscid stuff. In that case, the modes of 
preparation of the molasses will have to be modified accordingly. A 
variety of such and similar questions have to be faced in the intro¬ 
duction of any sorb of improvement. « 

Date-sugar manufacture has almost ceased, to be very profitable. 
Cane-sugar manufacture is also iu the same prediCameiit. Home-made 
sugar can scarcely hold its own against the imported beet-sugar. 

a 

There is another quarter from which danger is apprehended. 
Ibe drawing off of the juice is a very exhausting process. No 
one looking at a tree which has not escaped the hands of the 
fumer (very few trees do^ can deny this. The leaves are drooping 

have an unhealthy brownish or redish-brown appearance and the 
Kuit consists almost entirely of a stone and the skin. The trunk 
the tree has idso a miserable oork-screw-like appefu^ance for the jovt- 
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tings &c,, made at one place in one year and at another place on the 
opposite side, a little higher up in the next. In JessOre, the date- 
gardens are filled, hoed and manured, I have good reason to believe 
that the trees do not receive so much attention anywhere outside the 
district. I. should like to be contradicted. The future of the date- 
palm in India an^ consequently of the date-sugar industry appears at 
least, to be very gloomy. 

PR0FULLA(?HANDUA MlTTlCR, 

* * ■ B. Sc. Student. 


AN EXAMINATION INTO THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN INDIA AND A 
SCHEME OF REFORM. 

INTRODUCTORY.—I. 

Lord Curzon, in his Iasi Convocation speech, made the remark that 
“ the great fauit of education as pursued in-this country is that knowledge 
is cultivated by the memory instead of by the*mind.” His Lordship further 
said, “Education is a very different thing from instruction,” and that 
“ knowledge is not a collection of neatly-assorted facts like the specimens 
in glass-cases in a museum and lurthcr, “ what you have to do is not to 
stuff the mind of the pupil with the mere thoughts of others, excellent as 
they may be, but.io teach him to use his own. One torr»ct generalisation 

drawn with his own brain is w'orth g. library full of second-hand knowledge.” 

• • 

“If the object of all teaching,” His Lordship pointed out, “is the applica¬ 
tion to life of sound principles of thought and conduct, it is belter for the 
ordinary man to be able to make one such successful application than to 
have the brilliancy of a Macaulay or the memory of a Mezzofanti.” 

Theie is no doubt that the Calcutta University has, by a systeny o f 
examinations which leaves very much room for improvement, iadirectlv en- ^ 
couraged cramming, and has to a very large extent just i fied the remark of t he 
Chancello r that knowledge is, under the auspices of the Indian Universities, 
cultivated by the memory instead by the mind. If the Chancellor should 
care to look over some of the examination-papers of the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity for the De^ee Examinations, or even for the Premchand Roychand 
* Examinations, Specially in the literary • subjects, he would fiiard that in* 
almost every instance t he Questions were set, not to test the scholars ow n 
extent of reading or powers of observation, criticism and generalisati on, 
but the object,, generally speaking, seemed to be merely to examine his 
knowledge and familiarity with the texts of the books prescribed or suggest - 
ed. The reaction of a system of examiciation as above described upon 
Indan collegiate teaching even for the higher degrees is evident. The 
Indian system may and does teach and reward industry and application, 
and may b& an admirable training for the clerkship (altlmugh here people ^ 
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are found to differ in opinion), but it leaves the student after a five years* 
course as helpless in the matter of original thought*and work as on the 
day when he entered the University. The Indian students, used to exami¬ 
nations of the kind t have described*, have an unusual knack of picking 
up in very short time indeed, just the information suited for th«r examina¬ 
tions, from an analysis or tutor's note-book, and for|et much in a few 
days. A nd the Indian University *' paper-setter ” is no match at all fo r 
the Indian College Student and the Co ll ege—** ProfesSb r.” In some 

instances, the si lent competition betweea th e “ paper-setter ” on the one 
hand, and the “ Professor ” and the student (who are naturally and generally 
f found ranged on the same side) on the other, as to who is able to get 
the better of whom, is carried to such extreme lengths that the former in 
order to survive the contest yields to the temptation of picking out things 
not generally known, and minute details which every wise man is content 
to leave to be looked up when he wants them. T^e result is that a kind 
of art ificial knowledge solely for use in exa minatio ns.—Lord Curzon’s 
*" collection of neatly-assorted facts like the specimens in glass-cases in a 
museum”—this sort of knowledge, is encouraged or engendered. The 
Calcutia University paper-setter, for of him I have had opportunities of 
making some study, so manages his work, asks such questions that what 
the Indian teacher has to do is merely to stuff the minds of his pupil with 
' the thoughts of others rather than to use his own. The* carrying power 
of the higher daks of Indian students, the “ portative memory ” as it has 
been aptly describe^, the power of gelting-up or of acquiring, is very great. 
And although such power is ryot to be despised, it will, to quote Lord 
Cuizon again, never “ cany the student out of the ranks that follow into 
the ranks that lead.” The Calcutta University system of examinations does 
not encourage or reward self reliance on the part of the stu dent, on which 
th» Chancellor lays so much stress; and naturally, therefore, not being 
taught to practise it, since the days of his preparation for the Matriculation, 
** when something happens that is not provided for by the regulations, or 
that defies all precedent, he is apt to find himself astray. He has not 
been taught to practise self-reliance, and th^efore he is at a loss, and be 
turns to them for the guidance which ought to spuing from himself.” If 
*'this is a fault,” as the Chancellor points out it is,'“against which the 
* students of the University ought to struggle unceasingly ; *' It is clear lhat~ 
the Calcutta University by setting ihe wrong papers and placing befo re 
students a wrong standard of proficiency do not help the growth. but _Qp lv 
stifle all honest attempts to learn and to teach, on th e part respectively of 
the pupil and of the teachc r. The function of the tutor, as has bee n well 
said, is to guide, suggest and sm:>ervise: the function of the students is t o 
f read, annotate, consult books of reference, and to write exerci ses. The 
tutor has to stimulate the energy of the student and bring out his latent 
capal^ities, while the true student also stimulates the teacher and is in due 
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course able to take bis place. If all this is true, the University exatnination 
system should be scf devised as to bring to the front only such young men 
as have conformed to the above standard, and to place in a lower rank . 
those who, unable to draw one correct generalisation with their own brains, 
are only ful\of second-hand knowledge. As things are, their positions are 
reversed, with the gecessary result t hat all honest teaching is discourage d 
or discounte d.. The teacher does the work which the student should 
perform, and abdicates his true position. A system of examinations by the 
University would«have lo be devised zvAick would expect more oj the student 
and would do more for him. The efficiency of teachers is bound up wit h 
a rig ht or wrong system of e x amination s. As the Pr esident of the India n 
Un iversities Commissio n very well pointed out in his Convocation address 
(i ^th February, 190 2):—"Even if the Universities ceased to be merely 
examining bodies, they will still continue to examine; we cannot dispense 
with the mechanical tests of the work done. But we are all conscious 
that in times past their tests have exercised a depressing influence on teacher^ 
and student. *They narrow the mind of the student until he thinks only 
of percentages; they deprive the teacher of all initiative and independence 1 
in the choice of his subjects and in his manner of presenting them to his * 
pupils.” 

Having shown myself in such c om plet e agreem ent with t he views o f 
the learne d President_of the U nive rs ities Commissi un. I w'ould in future 
articles go more into detail into the subject of University Examinations 
and try to suggest some remedits fn as brief a compass as is consistent 
with clearness of exposition, for the evils to which I have sought to draw 
the reader’s attention. . 

Editor. 


II • 

THE UNIVERSITY AND THE COLLEGE: HOW THEY 

ARE RELATED. 

The principal_ feature of* the older English Univers iti es—of Oxford 
and of Camb r idge—are the Colleges . Oiiginally, however, the University 
was a community of men engaged in educational work, and a member was 
a master, i.e., one wlfo had found entrance into tlje body as a duly-licensed 
*teacher, and as teaching Arts-subjects, * was an M.A., a master of arts ;' 
while the stage of a bachelor was one of apprenticeship for the mastership. 
And the masters were disftibuted among the several faculties foi the different 
branches of academic learning. S uch was the oiiginal University, a co m¬ 
munity of learned men engaged in educational work, a cl ose and sele ct 
c omnllinity of teach ers. The second stage*of the Universities was marked 
by the growth of the Colleges, which have in the end come in a manner 
to swallow op the Universities. In England, the Colleges have through 
their tutors and lecturers supplied nearly all the teaching of the Universities, 
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the lectures of the University Professors being, except in the esse 
of the highest few among students, either supernumerary or orna¬ 
mental. No sooner^ is a student admitted i>Uo a College, than he is 
assigned to a /utor, who throughout the student’s University career h as 
complete control over his work, advising him as to what bools to re ad, 
what lectures to attend, etc., besides assisting him in his- work . And the 
progress of the scholar is tested by each College at the end of the year, 
independently of the Urtiversity, and if he fails, he is liable to a fine; while 
a second failure renders him liable to exf uision from thef College. And 
such is the high tone of the Colleges and the moral control exercised by 
the tutors and the lecturers that a student as little thinks of changing his 
College as be would think of changing his name. Thus, it would appe ar 
that the Colleges are everyth in g, and the University, as distinct from the 
Colleges, a very minor facto r. Of late years, the Colleges have combined 
their forces and established a common system of lectures, so that there 
lye at present (i) Inter—Collegiate lectures delivered by the vaj;ious Fellows 
of the Colleges; and (2) Univetsity lectures delivered by Professors, 
University Lecturers, or Demonstrators. In this way, the Colleges have 
continually increased their teaching power, and have almost supplanted 
the University, or, more correctly, have almost swallowed up the Univers ity. 
The part which University Professors or l.ecturers play is comparatively 
small; hut there are. the various University Laboratories' all centralised 
in the Museum, where Science-students do practical work, only one 
or two Colleges having laboiatories of their own, which, however, are 
only fiee fer their own students. < We understand, then, wherein lies th e 
strength of tlie English Universitie s ; whence is the motive power which 
keeps in vigorous life the English University macliinery. It is not so much 
in the University proper as in the Colleges . Now, the most important 
question, for enquiry and decision is—what supplies the motive power to 
the academic work done under the auspices of the Indian Universities. 
Is it in the Colleges or in the University ? Which is the supreme fari-nr in 
the higher educational life of this country, the Colleges or the TTnivprsity ? 
Undoubtedly the answer is—it is the University, not the Colleges, for the Col¬ 
leges would collapse directly the University ceased to do tts examining functions. 
The Colleges have not originated in and have not continued in their existence 
tlirough, any mison d'etre of their own, but they have been conjured into 
being by the touch of the University. The University disappears and the 
Colleges also disappear, although they may take" birth in other bodies. 
This, then, is the most important point of difference between^ the Englis h 
and the Indian Universities. In the former case, the Colleges are practi¬ 
cally the University; while in the Sast, the Colleges are but ephemeral pro¬ 
ducts dependent for their very life on the life of the University. I have de- 
porihed the state of things as it is here; the University as a body influencing, 
diteoting and dominating the Colleges, by its system of examinations, and the 
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Colleges rearing iheir heads under the auspices of the University and fitted 
o nly to prepare canJid.ites for the University periodical examinations. Th e 
Indian Colleges, in fact, partake more of the nature of poaching institution s 
than of teaching bodie s. How to convert these multiplying coaching 
institutions i^to Colleges prop er—into teaching bodies in fact,—is one of the 
prime questions foj the Universities Commission to consider. When these 
Colleges have become teaching bodies, the Indian University would have, 
as of natural necessity, in the main become teaching in character ;*while in 
its corporate capatity, it might also, if necessary, supplement the efforts of 
the constituent colleges by providing extra and useful appliances in the 
common interest of the entire body of Colicges. The creation of a Teac h- 
ing University, even if it were not financially prohibitive, would be a 
revolutionising process ; but that such a University might evolve under 
proper conditions admits of very little doubr. Now, in India, the 
easiest and, perhaps,, under existing circumstances, the most effectivjs 
way of directing or mouJdiug the course or character of studies at 
the Colleges would be tbrough the door of thc^examinations. It is in these 
examinations, success at nhieh is valusd mote than Collegiate training that 
the practical reformer would, in the first ins ta nce, seek to fin d the lev er 
whereby to raise the Colleg es. Is it or is it not a fact that the Indian 
University very largely influences or dominnles Indian (Collegiate teaching by 
the maniifr in which it dischartres its functions as an examining board? Is 
it or is it not a fact that the char.actcr or scope of the questions set by it 
has hitherto very largely shajied and'moukh d the character or scope of the 
teaching imparted by the Coll ges -has,, in fac^, deti rniined the training 
given in those College. If the answer to these queries is in the affirmative, 
then, the further question follows,—Is it possible or practicable for the Uni¬ 
versity to lay down such tests, prescribe such qualifications, or devise such a 
system or style of examinations as shall benefiemUy react on Indian Collcgislfe 
teaching .snd ensure a projier training at the hands of the College autho¬ 
rities ? In m y humble judgment, the first or preliminary steps to Indi an 
University Reform would consisf in giving due importa nce to this questio ri 
and endeavouring to find a right solution of i t. For all reform must be 
slow building-up, and Jfccordmgly must proceed along the line of least 
resistance. And the* main function of the Indian University being to 
examine, it stands to reason that it shobid not be subjected to radical or 
.violent alterations, until or unless the methods of legitimate reform that are 
yet open to it have been tillid and have been found wanting. 

Editor. ' 


• III. • 

UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS: THEIR SCOPE 
AND CHARACTER. 

Unlike the Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, the Indian Colleges 

35 
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•re, in point of fact, though not in name, only coaching agencies, and 1 have 
pointed out that the process of development of the Indian University from 
an examining board into a teaching corporation would be’through the con* 
version of the Indian Colleges into true Colleges or teaching bodies and 
training institutions. I'he difficulty of suggesting a scheme for ^e purposes 
aforesaid lies in the fact that, whereas true teaching or draining of scholars 
at the polleges would have to be kept by us in view as jour real or direct 
object, we cannot, by the necessities of the case as applicable to our 
Indian Universities, proceed straight on and conipass *that object. In 
England the older Universities were from the very beginning educational, 
i.e.f teaching- and training bodies, a community of masters; and as the 
Colleges arose, they arose as so many teaching bodies, whose efforts at 
teaching and training served only to supplement and strengthen the efforts 
of the Universities. T/iere, both University and College aimed straight at 
one thi ng, —teaching. Zfm, both Univ e rsity and Col lege have also kept 
r before them one primary object, but that object unfortynately concerns 
■ itself only with examinations ., It would thus appear that the primary woik 
before the Indian University and’ the Indian Colleges being respectively 
the holding of examinations and preparations for such examinations, 
the work of teaching has come in not as a primary or direct factor, but 
only as an accessory, i.e., incidentally or indirectly. The great historian E. A. 
Freeman was pf opinion that, "every examination was itself an evil, as 
making men read not for the attaiirment of knowledge, but for the object 
of passing the ex'ahiination, perhaps of compassing its pecuniary value.” 
{Nineteenth Century, 1888, page 043.) If this is so, the evils of examina¬ 
tions are not minimised but only aggravated,‘if Universities and Colleges 
look, each in its own way, on examinations as its direct or engrossing occupa¬ 
tion. Notwithstanding all this, the process of development of Indian 
Colleges into true Colleges and the eventual conversion of the existing 

( examining boards into true Universities will have to be accomplished. We 
•re not permitted to write on a clean slate; we cannot dislocate all existing 
arrangements by immediately demanding the impossible; we must see 
if the existing system is capable of improvement; and, not only so, we 
must see if taking advantage of the fact that examinatjons ;hape and direct 

( the course, chaiacler, mw,thcds and scope of instruction^ at the different 
institutions, where candidates are prepared for such examinations: we 
must see if, having regard to Ihis all-important circumstafuce, it is pos* 
Bible to devise a self-acting arrangement whereby the native antagonism 
between teaching and examinations may be smoothed down into friendship, 
and true teaching may receive an impetus through the compelling agency 
of examinations. 

1 Recognising, then, for the future, examinations as a means and not 
•n end, the end being the promotion of sound teaching and training, 
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the point for consideration and solution i5 ~what should be the 
character of questions^ set by the Universities that would promote soun d 
teachi ng ; that would help and not hinder the true teacher; that would 
encourage the honest teacher and th^ genuine student in their efforts to 
nullify the efforts of the crammer and of the crammed? Hitherto the 
questions h\ve been mainly of a kind that rewarded only industry 
and tested only athe “ carrying power ”—the power of acquiring, of 
getting up—of ^ the candidate. The questions have been, in too many 
instances, set to test the student’s familiarity with the text-books pres¬ 
cribed; and, in* very‘few instances, have they been such as tested 
the student’s range of reading, powers of thought, of generalisation, of 
criticism, or original work in fact. Have the questions set in -any appreci¬ 
able number of cases, one may reasonably inquire, been such that the 
candidate at examinations finds it more pajing to have reasoned-out, 
independent, thoughts of his own ; and less paying, if his business has been 
only with books ? R it true, as is sometimes alleged, that in most cases 
the questions, set are silth that the student is compelled to remain in a. 
perpetual state of pupilage, and has only to rq^d to recollect, when he is of 
an age to reflect, to examine and to jfidge ? And is it true also that as the 
result of the system, there has been a moral break-down, a total weakening 
of the whole moral frame of the student, making it impossible for him to 
study a subject without the artificial stimulus of an examination ? And 
coming to consider one of the indirect but important^ aspects of th e 
examinatio n system as pursued in the Universities, is it a fact that th eir 
examinations (rewarding bookishness with a very libel’ll hand) are of a 
chara cter calculated to engender in students the mischievous delusion th at 
brain-work that could produce nothing was yet a more respectable thin g 
than handiwork that p roduced something ? The Indian Universities Com¬ 
mission will, therefore, have to consider whether it is possible to devise a 
scheme of University Examinations, which yould directly and principally 
aim at separating the chaff from the grain, at making out a dlear division 
between these who are taught only to listen, remember, and believe, and 
those who are trained to se’e^ compare, verify, and judge. The Indian 
Universities Commission will have, in fact, to find out bow dogmatic teacAing, 
which lends ij^elf eminently to cramming purposes, may find no support 
, or stimulus in the scheme of examinations of thij Universities in India. 

Editor. 


u 




IV. 

THE UNIVERSITY-EXAMINER AND THE COLLEGE- 
^ TEACHER. 

In devising a well-organised system of "examination, the thing specially 
to be kept in view is the mutual co-operation of students, teachers, an d 
paper-setters and examiners towards a common end, the common end 
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being a higR standard of educat ion ; for, to quote the learned President 
of the Univefsities Commissif)n, “ Colleges and lectures and examinations 
are useful only in so far as they give a right direction to ihe minds and 
characters of men*’ {Calcutta University Convocation Address, February 
15th, igo2). Now, an examination is a useful inslrumtnt in ^e hands of 
a teacher to test his own work, and to know how far his pupils^ave followed 
and profiled by his teaching. G'>od, sound teaching bf-ing the one thing 
needful, the one thing for which the College, the University, and the 
examiner ought to exist, and the teacher or training being the person who 
is specially and primarily enti listed with the ivork of teaching, the teacher 
is the one person vs ho prima facie, has any teal claim to examine h i s boy s ; 
for, is it not “he who requires to know and fed, more than any others, how 
far his eflbrls in educating his boys are bearing fruit ? And if anybody 
I else should at all come in and take part in the work of examination, his 
part would be only that of an assistant or a delegate, but ntver that of a 

superior or even a co-ordinate authority. If training is the object for which 

« 

the teacher should exist -he or somebody else who is identified or equally 
interested wiih him, or d<-rive<r his authori'y from him should be entrusted 
with the work of examination, or the work of experimental verification oj 
the methods adopted by himself. A n outside authority, one whose work 
in life is something else than the training or t eachi n g of boys, mus t never 
be allowed to sit in j udgmen t over another whose s ole f uncti on is such 
teaching and trajning . If, hoinver, a person is appointed a teacher who 
is ill-qualified for the work of training bqys, the remedy for it is cither to 
replace him by some bettei-qualified person, or to place him under the 
control or guidance of a line teacher or trainer, who will alone have the 
right to test his assistant’s work and dirict his tfforts. ‘But in no case does 
the remedy lie in appointing a n an who is as ill-quahficd as, or worse 
qt^alified than, the lead,or who is found wanting, I desire to make it cle ar 
that, given the true teacher, he k. alone fitted to examine, not the outsider 

■ I I , 1 • - ^ ' -- 

or anybody else who is not a teacher or trainer of youths h imself. The 
examiner who is not a true teacher is not a help, but a hindrance to all true 
teachers; and an examination conducted , by such an examiner takes the 
whole soul out of teaching ; with the result that a true teacher finding himself 
relegated to a seci-.ndary position, is in a manner compelled to conform 
to an standaid, and soon comes to lose faith in himself, sinks into 

the position of his fwn text-books, and gives but little off his own person¬ 
ality to his work. Thus, it is essential that not the nominal teacher, but ’ 
the true tracher, i.e., one who is a genuine student or worker himself, 
should alone be appointed to teach and to examine. The question of 
testing the efficiency of the work of a teacher by means of examinations 
should be left to be solved by the body of well-qualified teachers in the 
different colleges. All the various checks and balances, the endless con¬ 
trivances to weigh and appraise the work and efficiency of teachers become 
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necessary or natural whan we have once committed the initial mistake of 
bringing in the wrftng set of men and labelling them as 'teachers and 
trainers, when in fact, they are no better than amateurs, who ought to 
qualify by apprenticeship under a master for the mastership in some future 
time. The»jfore, it would appear that if an exami ning board like the| 
Calcutta University is at all to develop into a teaching corporation, i>.,j 
a true University; and if the process of such development is througlTthef 
gradual conversion of the co aching establishments* known as 
whether Government or.private, into true teaching bodies or Colleges proper. 


the first thing to consider is whether it is possible to lay down specific’ 
conditions of work for a teacher in a College, compliance with .which alone 
would mark him out for special recogniii m by the University, as a teacher 
proper, with whom shall lie piincipally the work of teaching and examining 
and of determining the course of University education. The great body 
of apprentices in Indyin Colleges, although they may continue to hold thp 
courtesy title of teacher, giiist neverih.'le'.s, in a well-organised scheme of 
education, be r^egated tp their profier places, occupying only a subordinate 
position, while all control attd authonly, both at the Colleges and the 
University must go to the body of teachers proper, i.e., those who by 
approved wmrk in the past or by approved work during spreified periods 
of their incumbency, have been finally accepted by the University as such. 
The pivot on which the whole University machine must he made to turn 


would be this superior body of men whom I have designated as teachers 


prope r. It makes a whole world of difference wliether yau*entrust the chief 
share of educiitional work to true teacl^ers or to apprentices. If you 
merely juggle with names and call men teachers who could only be assistants, 
and entrust these assistants- -however great may be their academic dis¬ 
tinctions—but solely on the strength of such distinctions—with the 
important work of teaching, and of guiding and controlling leaching 
by means of the University examinations, your Colleges shall remain 
coaching establishments to the end of time, and the University shall 
remain an examining board for evermore. Therefore, it comes to this 
that the University must lay dbwn specific conditions of work or of 


competency for this superior bidy of teacliers, so that only the fittest 


among the greift body of teachers may find it possible or easy to find 
dhtrance into the*select body of duly-licensed teachers and may be recognised 
as such by brothers in the profession. What these specific conditions for 
membership in the body o6 licensed or recognised teachers should be, I 
will discuss more fully hereafter; hut that they must be clear, distinct and 
of a kind that shall leave only the fittest among teachers to survive seems— 
in the light of what I have said as to the paramount importance of preserv¬ 
ing the purity of the body of recognised teachers—sufficiently manifest. It 
may be that my scheme for organising a sup-tior type of College-teachers, 
with whom all power shall lie, may not commend itself to the authorities; but 
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1 1 would invite the special attention of the members of the Indian Universities 
I Commission to the supreme importance of the question* For, although it is 
quite true that a scheme for the creation, and maintenance of a body of 
men—whom I have*designated as teachers proper—can only be discovered 
and pursued at the cost of some trouble and experiment, s^l, if trouble 
and thought and experiment are to be spared in this grew matter, the 
Government and University had better at once resign tfie hope of attaining 
any moral and intellectual results of real value from what they are doing. 

• Editor. 

{To be continued?^ 


B4NA KUMBHA: A STUDY FROM ORIGINAL SOUROES.-I. 

Among the princes whose heroic achievements throw a halo of romantic 
interest round the history of Mewar, three great, names stand out pro¬ 
minent. Kumbhakarna of liana Kumbha waged lo”g 8'*’d desperate wars 
with the Muhammadan Kingdoms of Malwa and Gujarat and raised Mewar 
to the rank of a first-rate power ig ITindustan in the face of formidable 
opposition. Sangram Singha or Rana Sanga, the grandson of Kumbha, 
established Hindu supremacy'in Central India, and fiercely contested the 
Imperial throne of Hindustan w’ith the Great Moghul Bibar. Pratap 
Singha or Rana Kika, grandson of the great Sanga, proudly declined the 
offer of a siibordinato alliance with the all-conquering Akbar, and baffled 
the persistent endeavours of his mighty antagonist to subdue him, with 
a steady fortitude that can nevey be suspassed. It would be difficult to 
find in military history a more brilliant chapter than that which enshrines 
the glories of these Rajput warriors. In this short sketch, I propose to 
tell the story of how the first of this heroic trio, Rana Kumbha, defended 
iS^ewar against the repeated invasions of his powerful Muhammadan 
neighbours as told by their own historians. 

The earliest known date of Kumbha's reign corresponds to A. D. 1435, 

the year in which his inveterate foe, Mahmud I. usurped the throne of 

Malwa. A Chitorgarh stone-inscription of his father, Mokala, gives the 

date of A. D. 1428-1429 j and therefore Kumbha must have ascended the 

throne of Chitor some tiyie between 1429 and 1435.'*^ The earlier years of 

his reign were spent in developing the resources and 'strengthening tl^e 

defences of Mewar. Rana Kumbha is one of the greatest of Indian 

• 

builders. He is said to have erected thirty-two ‘new fortresses. The most 
important among them is Kumbalmir, a fortress that, in point of strength, 
situation and the picturesqueness of historical associations, stands next 
only to Chitor in Rajputana. • 

Kumbha was not allowed to strengthen his kingdom long in peace. 


* ]E^igraphia Indica, Vol. II, p. 410 and note 9, 
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In A. D. 1442, Mahoaied of Malwa, the greatest of Malwa’s independent 
Muhammadan rulers, formed the design of invading Me war. Starting from 
Sarangpur, Mahmud burst into the teijitories of the ilaua with an well- 
equipped force. The strength of the Bana lay in his fortresses. Numeri¬ 
cally his ari^ was not strong cncugh to meet the invading hosts of Malwa, 
in open field. He therefore shut himself up in his strongholds. Mahmud 
advanced, rather leisurely, plundering, desolating, and demolishing, temples 
until he reached the neighbourhood of Kumbalmir. * 

The fort of Kumbalmir stands on a lofty peak of the Aravalli range- 
It had a great reputation for its extraoidiuaiy strength and the difficulty 
of access in those days. Deva, a general of the liana, commanded the 
garrison. Mahmud at once laid siege to the fort. The garrison offered 
a bold resistance to the assaults of the besiegers. Failing to take the 
fortress by storm, Mahmud directed his siege operatiorjs against an outwork, 
a newly-built fortified temple, containing a large store of arms and provi¬ 
sions. Cut off from the fort, the defenders of this outpost held out for * 
a week. At last, when their numbers were greatly thinned, the Muham¬ 
madans stormed the temple, made the survivors prisoners, and plundered 
the stores. Mahmud, flushed with victory, made elaborate arrangements 
for the burning of the temple. The next thing that occupied his attention 
was a suitable ^disposition of the idols. And this g^eat work he accom¬ 
plished with a fai)p,tical ingenuity never approached by'his •great namesake 
of Ghazni. The minor ones he landed over to the butchers to be used 
as weights; and the principal idol, that resembled a “Rama” according to the 
author of I'abakal-i-Ahhari, was burnt into* lime and given to the unhappy 
Rajpoot prisoners, to*be chbwed with betel* 

In spite of this success, Mahmud dared not make another attempt 
to capture Kumbalmir, and, instead of wasting energy in that ardudhs 
undertaking, determined to strike at the root of Rana Kumbha’s' power 
by taking Chitorgarh. He therefore abandoned the siege, turned eastward, 
and marched upon Chitor. . 

Chitorgarh stands on the summit of a hill in the midst of a level plain. 

“ The circuit of this mountain at its base is six kos, and the ground upon 
which the walli^of tlfe fort stands is nearly thr^e kos'^ A smaU fort at 
^he foot of the* eminence guarded the * ascent. Mahmud was opposed by 
the garrison of this outpost, and failed to push his troops up until, after 
a vigorous resistance, tbb guards were either killed or captured. He then 
commenced hie preparations for the siege. At this stage, spies informed 
him that Rana Kumbha had on that very day left the fort and taken 
positidh somewhere among the hills outside the walls. Mahmud at once 
saw that, with the subtle and daring Rajput on the flank, siege operations 
would be futile and set out in pursuit of the Rana. He despatched several 


* Tabakat-i-Akbari, Luokaow edition, p. 661. 
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detaohments of bis troops in diflPerent directions; K^jmbha saw his oppor- 
tunkj, and With a picked body of nion fell upon the Sultan. But he was 
soon out-nunubered and compelled to^retiro within the walls of Chitor. This 
easy retreat shows how dexterous Kumbha was in his movements. In spite 
of Mahmud’s precautions, none of his detachments succeede^in throwing 
itself between the liana and the fortress. ^ 

The siege now began. Mahmud’s large force spread itself round the 
fortress; every day flying columns w-ere despatched to ravage the neigh¬ 
bouring plains With the main body of the Rajput army shut up in 
Chitorgarh, Mahmud now turned his attention to occupying the territories 
of the Rana lying near the frontier of Malwa. Thus, Mandisor was occupied. 
But with the advent of the rainy season, the Sultan had to abandon his 
posts under the walls of the fort and pitch his camp on an elevated plot. 
Nisammuddin Ahmad is silent about what passed between the belligerents 
dTuring the rains and the autumn. In February 1443 A. D., we find the 
Ranu encamped outside the fortress. Froift ^here he delivered a night 
attack upon Mahmud w’ith teii thousand horse and six thousand foot. The 
Sultan was prepared for such a contingency and the Ranu had to retreat 
after losing a considerable number of men. Mahmud followed the example 
set by his adversary and on another night, made an attack upon the Rajput 
camp. In the struggle that ensued, the Rana himself was wounded and 
"fled towards (Xiito/; great number of Rajputs became food for the sword, 
and booty beyond computation fell into J:.he hands of Mahmud.” This was 
Mahmud’s most decisive victory during the whole compaign. Now it was 
time to follow it up and press the siege with vigour. But what followed 
is simply inexplicable. “Oflering thanksgiving for victory with proper 
ceremony, and postponing the capture of the fortress for another year, 
Mahmud returned to his capital, Shadiabad (Mandu).” Thus ended 
Mabrntid’s^first expedition against the Rana of Mowar. Probably Mandisor 
was either evacuated or re-captured after the retreat of the Sultan. 

Three years later, in July, 144G t)., Mahmud led a second expedi¬ 

tion against Mewar. Rfina Kumbha had availed himself of the interval to 
recoup bis strength. He certainly augmented his army and spared no 
efforts to place it in a condition to meet the army of Malwa in open field. 
This time Mahmud made Mnndalgarh his objective point. Mandalgarh is 
situate among the hills lying on the eastern bank of the Banas, a 
tributary of the Chambal. From Rantbambhor,' Mahmud reached the bank 
of the Banas by forced marches. Ruua Kumbha Vas 'waiting for the 
invaders outside the fortress. But when the advanced guard of the 
Malwa army came in sight, he withdrew within the walls. Berbaps 
the day was drawing to its close, and the cautious Rajput was not 
wUling to risk a battle without ascertaiaing the entire strength of the 
enemy, "When R&na Kumbha had not the courage to meet the Saltan 
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hoe to hoe, he took shelter within the walls of the fortress^” ** On the 
second and the third day,” continues Nizamuddin Ahmad, '* the Rajputs, 
sallying out of the fort, gave signal proofs of valour and (enterprise.” 

It is usual with our author, when referring to any fighting between the 
Muhammadan^and the Rajputs, to tell us that a great number of Rajputs 
were slain. But be ift silent about the casualties, or the advantages gained by 
either of the parties during these conflicts near Mandalgarb, and his account 
of the way in which the compaign was brought to a close is more perplex* 
ing than the retreat of Mahmud after gaining a victory in A. D. 1443.. 
" But in the end, the Rana adopting the path of humility and submission, 
agreed to pay pethhish* Sultan Khilji, finding it expedient, consented to 
make peace.” As a grim commentary on the ambiguous language of the 
annalist stands the Pillar of Victory at Chitor, completed two years after 
Mahmud’s second invasion, to commemorate Kumbha’s victory over the 
Muhammadan invaders of Me war. f 

For ten yeafs after (jjie peace Mahmud gave Rana Kumba no more 
trouble, and no alien invader crossed j>he frontiers of Mewar. Kumbha 
resumed building and otherwise strengthening bis kingdom. But these 
years of peace were destined to be followed by a fearful storm that 
threatened Mewar with obliteration. Kana Kumbha himself provoked the 
storm; and the skiU and energy with which he faced it constitute his highest 
claim to a place in faiie front rank of the ablest of Indian prindOs. 

[To he ^niinued.l • • 

. Ramafrasad Chandra. 


18 MAN A FLESH-EATING ANIB1AL7-IN THE LIGHT OF 

HIS ANATOmOAL STRUCTURE AND PHYSIOLOGY. # 

Without stopping to consider th*e ethical, the economic 
or the humanitarian aspect of flesh-eating, let us pass at 
opce to the practical phase, of the question :—Is flesh meat, 
an article of diet, essential to physical and mental vigor ? 
fhe known facts of anatomy, physiology and chemistry, as 
Whll as the experience of thousands, ought to enable us to 
answer this question in a practical and positive manner. 

From ah examination of the structure of any animal, 
much may be learned regarding its nature, its habits and its 
normal •food. A careful study, for instance, of the legs, feeV 
talons, jaws and teeth of the wolf would show unmistakably' 

* lodemnity. 

t Bm the trADRCiipt of a portion of the iaicriptioD, Visvakofa, Fwt XII, p. 122. • 
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tfejtit <ihe .wolf was a predatory, carniTOfous animal—^ 
animal adapted to running down, killing and eating some 
weaker animals A critical • examination of tlie tiger would 
reveal that, while the jaws and teeth are equall;^ fitted for 
holding and rending flesh, the animal is, nof adapted for 
runnipg, but that the claws are peculiarly formed for clutch- 
isg and holding ’prey. The tiger’s mode of securing his 
fbbd could be thus unerringly deduced from an examination 
of its anatomical structure. The formation of the intemial 
bi'gans is still more closely adapted to the animal’s habits; 
and an examination of the stomach, liver, intestines, pancreas 
and other organs would indicate without possibility of 
’error the animal’s natural food. 

Applying this method of examination to man, we find 
that, by the structure of his hands, his jaws and teeth, his 
general muscular development, and more especially his 
digestive organs, he is closely related to the anthropoids — 
the man-like apes, who live entirely upon fruits and nuts. 
Whatever opinion may bo held regarding the?* “ evolution” of 
man, there c.tn be but one conclusion conccn iiing his classi- 
Jication. Regarding man’s place in nature, a great naturalist, 
Dr. Ernst Hajckel, has said :—“ Whatever part of the body 
w© consider, we find, upon the most exact examination, that 
haan is more nearly related to the higher apes (eaters of 
fruit and nuts) than are the highest apes to the lowest apes. 
It would, therefore, be unwarranted to regard man as con¬ 
stituting a class by himself” Another great naturalist, 
Linnseus, referring to the natural diej; of man, says:— 
** Man’s structure, external and internal, comp.ired with that 
of other animals, shows that fruits and' esculent vegetables 
constitute his natural food.” Cuvier says :—“ The natural 
food of man, then, judging from his structure, appears to 
consist of fruits, roots and the esculent parts of vegetables.” 
Pr. Edward Smith, author of “Food and Dietetics,” rays ;— 
“ Every element, whether mineral or organic, which i^ 
required for nutrition is found in the vegetable kingdom.” 
Dr, .Carpenter says:—“ A well selected vegetable diet is 
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capaJble of producing the highest physical development*” 
Virchow, perhaps, the greatest of recent authorities on phyMO- 
logy> “ The future is with the vegetarians.” It hae 

been found that the length of the alimentwi'y tube of animals 
varies in \jcordance with the nature of their food. The 
alimentary tract of the lion is three times the length of 
the lion's tmr^c, while the intestine of a 'sheep is twenty 
times its length, because the food upon which it feeds is less 
concentrated and requires more time for digestion. So it 
is found that tlie purely herbivorous animals like the sheep, 
goat, cow, camel, &c., have long alimentary tubes; while the 
carnivorous animals, such as tiger, lion, wolf and others, 
have an extremely short and simple alimentary tract. In 
applying this principle to man, some writers on dietetics 
have made the amusing blunder of comparing the length of 
his intestinal tract not to the length of his trunk ols in the 
case of the animals studied, but to the length of bis entire 
body standing erect. Comparing the length of the alj- 
mentary tract i)f man and of the gorilla to the length of 
their trimh, it is found that the alimentary tube is nearly 
twelve times as long as the trunk ; that is, four times as 
long as that of the cafiiivorous animals. 

Regarding the teeth of man, it has been claimed that 
the presence of the canine teeth is ^an indication that fles't 
meat is a necessary (or, at least, natural) ingredient of his 
food. We find, however^ that the anthropoid apes (gorilla, 
ourang and chimpanzee), -who are known to be strictly 
frugivorous, have larger canine teeth than man. These 
canine teeth fh miln being still smaller than in the apes, as a 
matter of fact, demonstrate clearly that, like them, he is 
naturally a non-flesh feeding animal. 

There .arc some who, while admitting that flesh is not a 
natural food for man, claim that, after having been used to 
flesh for centuries, the human bod^ cannot at once adapt 
itself to a non-flesh diet. Against this may be quoted the 
experience of hundreds of descendants of flesh-eating races, 
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themselves maintained in increased health and 
jSbem^h dn a non-flesh diet. Furthermore, it is an oft 
dem^strated fact that dogs, cats, bears and other flesh- 
feeding animaW will thrive upon a purely non-flesh diet 

Conclusion : To sum up this phase of the question in 
a word; man’s anatomical structure and physrology show 
him to be naturally a non-flesh-eating aniinm. 

W. B. C. Latson, M.D., 

503j Fijlh Avenv/z, New York. 


THE SPHERE OF RELIOION.-II. 

SASTRIC EVIDENCE ON THE SUBJECT. 

[Gonchided from SJ/f, Vol. F.] 

* [ N.B .—This article would lose much of iti force, unless read in 
connexion with the previous article on the same subject in the previous 
number of this journal.—Ed. Daivn.] 

The lines from Tennyson» may be taken to be a poetical 
rendering of the highest of Vcdantic teachings, for they identify all 
knowledge with the knowledge (in the sense of actiaal realisation) of 
God, Bmnman or the Truth, however men choose to call it. Our limita¬ 
tions, mind-born, make us, live perforce from thought to thought, and 
make it therefpre, impossible so long as we are thus liuiited and fettered 
to compass the Whole; for, we then make oiie act a phantom of succes¬ 
sion, This looking at things from partial stand-points begets whkt is 
called mind-knowledge; but then the height of Religion is not reached. 
So long as we live as parts, we see but parts, and severally label 
these as the only truths; and so wage an uncompromising war with 
our fellows. But when the truly religious life has been reached, we have 
ceased to look from our separated view-points, and then, all knowledge 
.frhrough one knowledge, in other words, the knowledge of the parts in 
the knowledge of the whole, i.e., in the knowledge, realisation or 
discovery of God, Brahman or the Truth, becomes possible. Thus, we 
fiad in the <Sruti, the following question put to Svetaketu by his father. 

ITra'mlMion .—Have you ever asked your Uachers for that 
instruction by which hear .what is not heard, by which we percei7e 
what is not perceived, by which we know what is not known;— Chhan’ 
doffya 6-1-8.] 

The import of the above question is, as we would presently show 
more fully,that there is one such thing as by its knowledge {realisation) 
gives rise to Ute kno\dedge of all things ', and that thing is Brahman, God, 
the. Truth, or Existence, Par^amatma, the Highest Self or even ^<he Self 
The Chhandogya Upanishad in its sixth prapathaka from the first 
<^banda to thelast seeks to establish the well-known Sruti proposition, 

vwrtw fturtr I 
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Translation. —When the Self is known, all this is k^.i|a 
[ Fide Vedwita-Sjttras 1-4-20.] , 

The more important extracts relating to our present subject frcmi 
raid Upanishad which belongs to th^ Sama-Veda mgy be thus rendered 
into English and have been put with a bracket. 

[ iSvetJ^ketu was the son of Aruwi, the grandson of Anina. To 
him, his fatmr ('^dd4laka, the son of Arutia) said : 

' tSvetaketu, go to school; for there is none belonging to our race, 
darling, who Hot having studied (the Veda) is^ as it were, a*Brahma- 
bandhu, i.e., a ll^rahraan by birth only.’ 


“ Having begun his apprenticeship (with a teacher) when he was 
twelve years of age, iSfvetaketu returned to his father, when he was 
twenty-four, having then studied all the Vedas,—conceited, consider¬ 
ing himself well-read, stubborn. 


" His father said to him : ‘ »S)vetakctu, as you are so conceited, con¬ 
sidering yourself vyell-read, and so stubborn, my dear son, have you 
ever asked for that iyiatrunction by which we hear what is not (or caniiot 
he) heard, by which we'perceive what is not (or cannot be) perceived, 
by which we know what is not {or cannot be) kr wn '{’ 

‘ What is that instruction, sir ?•’ he asked. 

The father replied; ‘ My dear son, as by one clod of clay, all that 
is made of clay is known, the difference (modification or effect) being 
only the name, arising from (or having its origin in) speech, but the 
truth being that all is clay merely ; 

• 

‘ And as, 'kny dear son, by one nugget of gold, all that is made 
of gold is known, the difference^ modification or thci effect being only 
the name, arising from or having its origin in speech, but the truth 
being that all is gold merely; • 

“ And as, my dear'son, by one pair of nail-scissors, all that is made 
of steel (Karsh?iayasam) is known, the difference, modification (i.€.‘, 
the effect) being only the name, arising from or having its oiigin,, in 
speech, but the truth being that all is stepl merely;—thus, my dearson, 
is that instruction.”] • 


Sri-(S»ankarachttrya in his commentary on Vedanta-zSittra 1-1-8. 
refers to the above passagesT, and explains in conformity with teaching 
of the Sutra itself first that fhe Ghhandogya-sruti lays down, Jvrstty, 
that" throngh the knowledge of the cause everything becomes known ”; 
and that* this cause is Brahman and not mere material 

• nature, gross, .subtle, &c. Says the great Teacher:—“ In the beginning 
of the Prapathaka, it is intimated that through tJte kiwivledge of the 
catcse, everything becomes known. Compare the following conseou- 
.tive sentences” (—the passages that follow are those which we have 
already quoted from the Chhemdogya-sruti). And he concludes that 
the cause is not nuvtter technically kiiown in the Sastvaa as pradhom or 
prahnti (no-self) but Brahman; for says he, **pradhan or pra- 
\riti being merely the cavMe of tkb aggregate of the objects of 
enjopment, its knowledge could never lead to the knowleclge of 
the aggregate of enjoyers (souls), because the last is not the 
effect of pradhan, or no-sdf.’' In other . words, starting ffom 
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of the Srnti proposition, ^9TTt^ 

(when* the Self or Brahman is known,' all this is knowa), 
^fitnWi^arya explains that the above Sruti proposition would be 
in^idif it were aaoepted that Privlhan or Piaknti:( = no self) was the 
cause, for according to the Chhandogya-sruti, through the knowledge 
,of the cause, everything becomes known; for, in no way could a 
knowledge of the no-self orPi-adhau (which is by definitior^ause of the 
tyjgregate of objects of enjoyment) lead to a knowledge of Souls (the 
aggregate of enjoyers^ as contra-distinguished from , ohgects of enjoy¬ 
ment). 

It would appear, however, that an objector might take up a 
perfectly legitimate and arguable position if he were to put to the 
great teacher the following question: ‘I quite admit that a know¬ 
ledge of Pradhan (the no-self = the cause of the aggregate of objects 
of enjoyment) could not lead to a knowledge of the souls or the 
-aggregate of enjoyers, to the knowledge of the Self, But on the other 
:hand, is it not aim true that a knowledge of the souls or the aggregate 
of enjoyers ( = self) could never load to a knowledge of no-self,—--of 
.material nature, because Matter aud Spirit are essentially opposed. 
And if so, does it not stand to rcasDti that in either case, the Sruti 

proposition falls to the ground— tlxj proposition, namely, 

(when the self is known all this is known, including 
the no-self, i.e., the whole range of material nature, i.c., of all objects 
of. enjoyment) ? 

This sort of objection or pttrva-paksha, as it is called in Sastric 
discussion, was quite anticipated by /Sfankara, as would appear from 
the following observations of the groa^ Tcaclier in his commentary on 
,Vedanta-Suti’a, I*f-23. Says ho, arguing from the stand-point of the 
purvapakshiu—the “ objector-general,” in the phraseology of the late 
Professor Max-Muller:—The effect of the^ Creator’s activity, in 
this woi'ld is seen to consist of parts, to be nou-intelligent and 
impure; we, therefore, must assume that its cause also is of the same 
nature; for it is a matter of general observation that cause and 
effect are alike in kind. But then, that Brahman does not resemble the 
world in nitture, we know from many Scriptural passages, such as, ‘ IT 
ki without parts, without actions, trampul, without fault, without 
taint (Svet. Up. VI-9), Hence, there remains no other alternative 
lint to admit that in addition to Brahman, there exists a material cause 
the world of impure nature such as is Icnown from the Smiitis {viz\ 
the Samkhya-Smriti—the Pradhan) and to Rmit the causality of 
Brahman, as declared by spripturc, to operative or cttfcieut'ljausality.” In 
‘other words, the objector says that Brahman and the created world being* 
opposed to each other, the former being without taint and the latter 
.bemgimpureby nature, the existence of a matm’ial cause of the created 
world must be posited, and the creutorship of Brahman as declared by 
the iSruti must bo one of eJlficUyut character, on the analogy of the potter 
(efficient, operative or fsTW^T cause) and the pot (the created object) and 
ciay (toe material, substai^ial or cause). In this way, it 

seems to be very clear that just as a knowledge of the potter gives no 
to the knowledge of the clay, so also the knowledge of Brahman 
lead to no knowledge of the material cause. The answer 
Sankara makes is rather long, but must be {j^veu in full He 
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takes his stand upon the Chhandogyaosruti passages andsaj^'.tiiAli: 
there we-have a ftroposition started with some illustrative insttoCCtfi^: 
three in number, one relating to clay, and the other to gold and 
third to steel, all ’material caiis6s. And this ^ropemtion is thdt; 
" through the cognition or knowledge of one thing, everything felse, 
even if pre^usly unknown, becomes known.” This maiiti pr<moaitiof(, 
[which Dr. ^Thi^aut translates as promissory statement (^TWWT)} W. 
contained in—“ have you ever asked for that instruction by which that 
which is not •heard becomes heard; that which is not phrceived,> 
perceived ; that which is not known, known ? ” And /Sfankara contends 
that, in view of the’ illustrative instances above given which are all 
instances of material causes, the cause. Brahman, of this world mnat 
not only be like the potter or the goldsmith i.e.., the efficient cause ; but 
also must be the material cause, like the cla^' or the gold: for otherwise' 
the "STfcl^T, tlic main proposition above given, could not be supported. 
Says ho—“ Brahman is to be acknowledged as the material cause,(clay); 
as well as the operative cause (potter), because this view does not 
conflict with the “ promissory statement” in the Chhandogya-^Sruti 
and the illn.^’atioiis .that are given. The promissory passage, 
iutimates that nirough the cognition of one th’ ^ig, everything else, 
even if previously unknown, becomes knmtn. Now, the Jenowledge of 
evenjthing—the a<if/regiife of ohfects of this wo’rhl —is possible 
through t.lie cognition of the material cause, since the effect is non- 
different from the materia) cause. On the other hand, effects are 
different from their operative causes; for w'c know from ordinary 
experience l-hat the carjienter, for instance, is different from the house 
he has built. The illustrative example is the one nientpioned, Chh. VI- 
1-4 —‘My dear, as by one clod of clay, &c.’ which passage has 
reference to the material cau.so. The text adds a ‘few more illustra-. 
tive instances of a similar nature, “»as by one nugget of gold &c.” 
Similar pn(positions (^'WfcniT) are also made in other places; for 
instance, in Mnndnlvopanishacl 1 — 1 —H—‘ what is that through which if. 
it is known everything else is known and in the same Upanishad 1-1-7 
the illustration of the above proposition is given in: ‘As plajits 
grow on the earth.’ Compare also the nfcf^T (promissory statement) 
in the Brihadetrau-yaka (SVuti IV-.5-6. ‘ When the Self has been 

seen, heard, perceived and known, then all this is known and as 
an illustration of the above gtatemept is given the following: 'Now 
as the sounds of a drum if beaten cannot be seized externally, but 
the sound is seized when the drum is seized, or the beater of the 
drum,’ “ Similar prcrmissory statements,” proceeds Sankara to say, 
“ and illustraffive instances which are to be found in all Vedanta texta 
•are to be viewed as proving, more .or less,* that Brahman is aiso the* 
material cause of the world. The ablative case also in the passage 
. ‘that from whence (^rf;) these beings are born’ has to be considered 
as indicating the material cause of the beings according to Urn- 
grammatical rule Pa7uni 1-4-30.” 

“ That Brahman is at the same time the operative cause of 
the World, we have to conclude fro»i the circumstance that there 
is no other guiding Being. Ordinary material causes, indeed; such- 
as lumps of clay and pieces of gold are dependent, in order to shapA 
themselves into versels and ornaments, on extraneous opeTaiii«& 
causes, such as potters and goldsmiths; but outside Brahman as 
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matiestftl GftiiBe, there vrhich this 

ttMtadal could lo^; for Scripture s^s ~tbat previously to 

cresd<m Brahman was one without a second. Fui-ther, if there were 
admitted a guiding principle diderent from the material cause, it 
w&uid follow that everything cotild not he knovm throingh one 
thing and so the (promissory statement) and the riilustrative 

instances would be rendered of none effect." [Vedanta Stotra l-4>23.] 

Furijher, in his commentaries on iSfutras, 1-4-24, 25, 26, and 27, 
^Sfankara says as followt: 

“ Passages like ‘ He wished, may I be many, may' I grow forth, 
and ‘ He thought, may I be many, may I grow forth,’ show in the 
first place, that the Self is the agent the independent activity 
which is preceded by the Selfs reilectiou; and in the second place, 
that it is the material cause also, since the words, ' May I be many ’ 
intimate that the reflective desire of multiplying itself has the 
inward self for its object ’’ (1-4-24). 

• " Brahman is the material cause of the woHd for the reason 

that the origination as well as the dissolution of the world is 
direotly spoken of in the sacred texts as haring Brahman for their 
material cause. It is well-kbown that that from which some other 
thing springs and into which it' returns is the material cause of 
that other thing. Thus, the earth, for instance, is the material 
cause of rice, barley, and the like" (1-4-25). 

“ Brahman is the material cause for the reason that the scriptural 
passage, ‘ That made .itself its Self’ (Taitt: II-7) represents the Self as 
the object of actibn as well as the agent.—But hew can the Self which as 
agent was in full, existence previously, to the action be made out to be 
at the same time tliat which is effected by the action ?—Owing to 
modification (iTftVTTtT) we replyt The self, although in full existence 
previously to the action, modifies itself into something special, 
viz,, the self of tlce ejfect. Thus, we see that causal substances, such 
as clay and the like, arc by by undergoing the process of 

modification changed into their products ” (1-4-26). 

“ Brahman is the material cause for the reason also that it is 
spoken of in the sacred text as (yoni=material source). For 

that the word yoni ( ) denotes the material cause is well-known 

from the use of ordinary language; in soiiie places, indeed, the word 
metms only jplace. But that in the passage we have quoted it means 
not place but material cause follows from a complementary- passage, 
namely, * As the spider .sends forth and draws in its threads &c.’ It 
18 thus proved that Brahman is the material cause of the world. Of 
the objection, finally, that in ordinary life, the activity of operative or 
causal agents only, such as pottera and the like, is preceded by 
reflection, we dispose by the remark that as the matter in hand is 
not one which can be known through inferential reasoning, ordinaiy 
experience cannot be used to settle it. For the knowledge of that 
matter, we rather depend on Scu'ipture altogether, and hence Scripture 
mily has to be appealed to. And that the Scripture teaches that the 
Lord who reflects oefore creation is at the same time the materUd 
toM/se, we have already explmned ” (I-4-27X 
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9 

QUALIFICATIONS OF THE RECOGNISED COLLEGE-TEACHER.—V. 

The object of all teaching being the training of pupils by the teacher, 
the giving the right du’ection to their minds and characters, it follows at 
once (as I have sljown in my fourth article) that the ■ teaolier himself is 
the proper person to examine his boys or some one else who is equally 
fitted and interested like himself. The vesting of all authority and con¬ 
trol in the body of men wham I have called teachers proper, as distinguish¬ 
ed from others who are not teachers yet, who cannot be called mastert, 
but only apprentices, although nominally holding the title of teacher,—# 
this vesting of all authority in teachers proper* is, as I have tried to ‘show 
in a, previous article, the first steps to a real rrform of University educa- 
tion in India—^the very first steps tow^s conve rtin g the Indian col leges 
from merely coaching agencies, wh ich they undoubtedly are at the prese nt 
moment, into true colleges or teaching bodi es. Every other reform must 
radiate from this Central of reforms and any atten^t to view things merely 
(rom the outside without reaching the central fact of teaching, would leave 
things as they are, perpetuating the present character of Indian Colleges 
as coaching establishments and of the Indian University ae a merdy e x-' 
amining •board. , 

The selection and appointment of such teachers in Indian Colleges 
shall be competent to play the high part which must be allotted to them 
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in any genuine scheme of education and examinations is, thereifore, a 
ptime question for the consideration of which no amount trouble, thought 
and experiment i^ould be accounted too much. To differentiate true 
teachers from others that may be hitherto enjoying the same name 
and privileges would be, it need hardly be said, the obje<^A>f any specific 

ID 

tests—any specific conditions of work for the true teacher. Now, in finding 
such tests we can v6ry well start from the recognised proposition that a 
true teacher-—one whose aim is to train or educate—^bring out the latent 
capabalities of his pupil.— never re sorts to d ogmatic, teachin g; and if 
such is his mnlhod, it is also clear that in examining his boys, his object 
would be to discover, not if they have acquired the power of hstoning. 
remembering, and believing; but if they are able for themselves, to see, 
Compare, verify, judge, cln.ssify, expound or comment. This being so, it is 

j 

clear that the concge-tcacbcr of whom I am speaking must not himself 
be a person, v</ilrh hr is or apt to he Ivere in India — whose mind is only 
full of second-hand knowledge, a store-house of “ neatly assorted facts 
like tlio specimens in glass ca.scs in a museum.” He must be a person who 
does nol think the racse won merely because he has passed certain examin¬ 
ations, merely TTeeaiise he has won liij;h honours here in India or at Oxford 
or at Cambridge -or eJst'whcrc; hut he'" must be one who is daily engaged 
in some woik which improves wnd disciplines his own powers of seeing, 
comparing, ela.s.sifying, verifying, judging, etc. * On any other condition, 
the teaclier would degenerate into a crammer; and all teaching become 
dogmatic,—^monkish, if ] am allowed the word for the purpose of fuller 
expression*. teacher who has allowed his mind to rust*—who looks on 
the store of accumuLated knowledge with a sense of complaisance, whose 
brain does not teem with new ideas or novel combinations but only with 
tboughts, (however excellent) of others—such a man I should like to relegate 
to a subordinate position in a revised scheme of University or collegiate 
education in India. It follows, therefore, that the teacher proper must be 
an original worker himself; one who is not resting on his oars, but push¬ 
ing away as be.st as lie might into the wide sea of knowledge in a direc¬ 
tion of his own choice; so that he might know how to whet the intel¬ 
lectual appetite of his pupils and direct them along lines of original thought 

r and research. A teacher who is also a worker is alone fitted to raise him- 
seil and others from the riough of routine or dogmatic teaching and rontilW 
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examinations^ The c tdlecbive wisdom of the Indian. Universities Oonnnis- 
sfon ought to be able to devise some system for the selection of the ki nd 
otf men I am speaking of and to prescri be certain concittions of work suc h 
as woidd clearly differentiate them from the great body of assis tant teach ers 
who would wo^ under them in our College r For myself, I shall be con- 
tent with throwing out certain general hints and considerations ^to help 

in the right solution of the question. 

• • • 

Before proceeding to give the reader the positive side of my proposals 
I desire to slate what I may call their negative side. I desire the Univer¬ 
sities Commission to consider whether in preventing dogmatic or artificial 
teaching and artificial^examinations, rewarding and encouraging such teach- 
ing—is enougj^o look only to the academic honours or distinct ions won 
by a teacher, whether,rin fact, it is enough that we ..hoidd for ever rest 
complaisantly ‘on the initinl prc.sami)l5on that a brilliant graduate from 
Oxford or Cambridge or elsewhere after a})pointment, in India is not likely 
to degenerate into a. dogmatic teacher, but, shall ever remain a livma 
worker, oven amfdst the depressing influences of life and environment in 
India. An even cursoiy exnminalion of the question-papers set at the 
different University Examinations,—^{)apcrs set by the’se hrilliant home- 

graduates in so many instances,—will reveal the astounding fact that the 

• • 

questions set are only calculated to test acquirement,” i.e., how far the 

teacher has been successful in stuffing his pupil’s mind with the thoughts 

of others—^to uso Lord Curzon’s ptdnted phyaseologj'; and in very rare 

cases, indeed, have tihey the effect of directing and stimulating education or 

true training. The question papers are.an ample store-house of information 

on the subject of Univemty education in fndia—to which the Universities 

Commission should largely resort for pui’poses of study. They are the 
• • * 
jiandiwork of brilliant University graduates from homo or clsewhei-o and 

for ever dissipate the delusion that a good degi ec from Oxford or Cambridge 
* or mere Indian experience«of itself is enough to qualify a man as a trainer of 
University yeungmen. These University Question-papers afford document¬ 
ary evidence of a most convincing* and even conclusive kind which whoso 

• , 

reads may understand, and which, therefore, ought to be scrutinised and 
analysed by the Indian Universities Commission with a view to decide once 
for all whether it were not necessary to make any extra provisions to pre- 
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I vent artificial teaching and artificial examination^ sudi a« have existed 
Iduring these lorty years and more. 

As far as I have been able to judge, I have come to the deliberate 

conclusion that the fuiart college-teacher in India, althou^he might have 

passed through a course of training at the hands ofi the greater men of 

Europe and have ha^ opportunities of imbibing habits of»original work and 

thought at some renowned foreign University, ^ould,aoon, under existing 

r.ireumstances, Mase to be a living worker in India;—and that, 

therefore, he would require to be hdped in some way, that he might 

not sink into the dough of routine teaching and routine examinations that 

are in vogue in this country and for which his predecessors in the Univer- 

.bity must be held responsible. I do not contend that an Indian Universi ty 

must produce during each decade o f its life-^a Newtear^or a Darwin, a 

Newman or a Ruskin. But 1 do contend that* where among college- 
' ■■■' """ ' ' • , 
teachers, lecturers or professors, the spirit is abroad of study and research. 


of thought and observation, there surely we may look^forward, sooner or 
later to s<ie savants and scientists, men of thought and men of ideas. 
And I desire lo insist with all the emphasis I can comjuand that the Col¬ 
lege-teacher—one who may be given a^special name by the Univeraty—say 
“ recognised or special teacher must, in addition to whatever other quali¬ 
fications he might have, be so fully convinced, of Uie value of developed 
faculties and good mental habits in liis pupils that he of all others, should 
}fe fully prepared to shew in lus own example how much he is animated 
by the spirit of thought anfi observation, of study and research. For, it 
is the absence of this spirit from our educational circles that has produced 
what consequences it has, both in* the matter of teaching and 'examining, 
of which the University question-papers are documentary evidence of a 
clear, irrefragible kind. • « 

• . . • 

I desire, therefore, to propose that a college-teacher on whom the Utti- 

vendty may elect to confer the high title of “ recognised teacher ” and who* 


may accordingly be required to play a high part in the affairs of the Uni¬ 
versity and the cdlege,—such a teacher must ^ required to conform to 
sperafic conditions rf work, 8u<h as would help him in fulfilling the con¬ 
ditions of a true trainer and examiner of youths. The condititms of work 
a University-recognised teacher and the oottesponding advantages ot 
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priidl^es which, in my judgment, it would be feasible for the XTnivewiiy 
to confer on the* body of such recognised teachers, I would lay before 
the reader in anothei' article. But whatever may be ^le merits or demits 
of the scheme I propose to place before the Universities Commission, my 
submission rv that the root-diflSculty in huding a real remedy for the evils 
of Indian University education fs the difficulty of discovering the method 
whereby to secure and maintain the purity of the body of men whom 
the University recognise "as a body of recognised teachers.” And I 
affirm my conviction that mere academic distinctions and honours, how¬ 
ever high, shall not, in the light of past experience, be held to be enough 
to confer, for all tiint, on a college teacher the high title of University- 
recognised teacher. 






• VI. 

WHOLE CASE KOll UNIVERSITY REFORM IN INDIA, 


The whole case for Uiiiveraity Reform in India may be thus put in 
the form otf quej^tiou and answer: — 


(a.) “ The ^eat fault of education as pursued in this country is, as 

——— ' 1 " ■— ' -— 

we all know, that knowledge is culti vated by the memory instead of by 

the mind ” {Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address, 1902). 

Why is this so? Because the Indian collides are not true colleges- 
as at Oxford or at Cambridge— i.e., teaching <bodies o r t raining institution s. 
They simply prepax-c candidates for the University examinations.. If the 
the University examinations were discontinued, they would collapse; the 
raison d’etre of their existence would be gone. They are ephemeral pro- 
ducts, dependent for their very life on the life of an external examming 
board like ih^Univ^rsity. 

(6.) What, then is the remedy T The remedy is in devising some means* 

• for the conversion of th e ^ existing coaching agencies mis-named colleges into 
colleges proper, i.e., te aching and training bodies. 

(c.) Has the Calcutta University any means or power to effect each 
conversion? Yes, it has under the law. *(1) The University by the Act 
of Incorporotion has the power of “ ascertaining by means of examination 
the persona who have acquired proficiency in different branches of leaxning; 
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and of rew'fu-ding them by Academical Degrees; ” and (2) secondly, it ha« 
the power to* make “ regiilations touching the qualifications of the candi¬ 
dates for Degrees vid the previous. Course of instructiem to be followed 
by them.” (Act II. of 1857). 




(d.) lias the University availed itsoM of these p(^er^ Yes, it has 
by instituting various,Academical Degrees, examining candidates and con¬ 
ferring on the successful amongst them, .those Degrees^ and prescribing 
the courses of instruction fur such candidates. 

(e.) If the University has alrejvdy availed itself of its legal powers as 
aforesaid, how is it that the affiliated institutions sending up candidates 
for University ('xaminations are. in your opinion, merely coaching establish- 
munis and nut true colk’gcs or teaching bodies, and trai^g institutions, 
so that, as you say, they ar's bound to disappear^ if tho University ceases 
to perform its iiinclion as an cxaifiming lx)ard? The answer is that al¬ 
though the University is vested with full powers to direct, control, shape 
and mould the eourso of education of those who come up to it for ite De¬ 
grees, still it has so used its powers that, generally speAking, candidates 
whoso “ miiuls arc stuffed with tho thoughts of others” are .specially reward- 
ed; and affiliaierf mstitutions that are able effectively to act as coaching 
agencies are found to bo .specially successful. 

• • 

(f!) What ground have you for saying that the University has so 
uaed its power as to bring ’about the wi-ong results? About the results 
there could bo no question; ’witness the declaration of the Chancellor of 

the University which has already been quoted \yule {a) ante.]. 

• • 

The only point is—how to connect the iietual results with the action 

of the University. Tho point would he aiiswci-ed «f it were shewn firstly, 

• • 

that the University oxai^nation questions are of a kind that mainly r©- 
ward bookishness, ?.c., brain-work that occupies itself only with “acquiring” 
second-hand thoughte; secondly, that success a^ the University examina-' 
tions being the primaiy concern with candidates, the action of the Uni¬ 
versity in rewarding mere barren-brain work encourages candidates to resort 
ftpeciaUy to institutions, where they are specially coadbed for 
Buob examinations. Thirdly, that not only does the action of the Uni- 
venjity encourage and reward bookishness, «.e., braiii-work of a kind ttud* 
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is able to produce notbing original; but it also stifles all honest t eaching and 
• • 
all honest attempts to learn, on the part respectively of the true teacher and 

of the true learner. • • 


(ff.) Ho\^ is it that you think that the University examination papers 
are of a kind\liat, reward only bookishness, when it is a fact that these 
papers are in so^many cases set by brilliant graduates of foreign Univers¬ 
ities? The answer is that the {questions that have been set by such gra¬ 
duates during the last forty years are published in the University calendars 
for their respective yeai-s, which also give the hst of text-lwoks prescribed 
by the University for the different/ years. And sc-nitinising these ques¬ 
tions for all the different University examinations in connection with the 
prescribed text-books,, it/ will be found that the questiens set were of a 

kind that rewarded bookishness. The question-papers read by the light 

• • » 

of the text-books prescribed furnish clear documentary evidence on the 
subject. * 

(/i.) In a number of yeare (c. y. 1875-7!)), the Csilcutta University pre¬ 
scribed no text-books in English for the Entrance examination, how do 
you think that, tlie que.stions set during those years woiiy reward book¬ 
ishness ? , 

• • 

iVlthough there were no prescribed text-books in Enghsh during those 
years, an examination of .the papers set would reveal tlie fact that most 
of the questions set were of a kind that lent themselves eminently to cram¬ 


ming purposes and were, in fact, taken frotn Bain’s Higher English Graift 
mar and Messrs. Rowe and Webb’s Hints on T he Study of 

(*.) Do you think it possible to set papers in English or other subjects 
which would test something higher tfian bookishness and which would 
effectually nullify the efforts of the crammer and the key-maker? 

I do think that it is quite practicable to f^ime quest ion-papers of a 
• • • ^ 
kind that would at once test and differentiate candidates under two separ 

•rate heads;—(t.) those wfeose work is only to listen, remember and be¬ 
lieve; and (w.) .those who are able to see, compare, verify, classify, judge, 

expound, and comment. 

• • 

On a future occasion, I will explain myself more fully by classifying 

questions undw proper heads, which would be such that a proper answer 
to these questions would be easy only to those who have undergone a 
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i^steinatic training and which, therefore, would h^e^the effcnrts of the 
crammer and key-maker. 

(y.) Do you think there are any other ways to which the University 
could be of help in not only not rewarding but in discouraging or discount¬ 
ing bookishness? Yes—^by an improved system of markin^Mswers; but 
still tliii improvement on the system of marking could gome only as a 
necessary adjunct to an improved system of setting examination papers. 

(k.) But supposing the University should insist that a candidate for a 
University examination should produce what may be called a qualifying 
certificate—that is a certificate from the head of an affiliated school or col¬ 
lege showing, firxf, that he has completed in that institution the course of 
instruction prescribed by the University; and serondl]/, that he has, judg- 
ing from a test examination to which he has submitted, n-dsenable chances 
of passing the examinations;*—supposing such qualifying certificate were 
required of eveiy candidate—do you not think the University would 
beiu a position to alter for the better the existing state of things? I hard¬ 
ly think so, under the. e.ristinij sifutem. In the first- place, such a certificate 
is actually required of candidates for the Entrance Examination; while as 
regards the First .i^rts and the B. A. • D«5groe examinations, a modified 
form of tho above certificate giving only the first item of information as 
aforesaid is also required of candidates in every case, except in some special 
cases. In the nextfplace, even if the full certificate were demanded of all 
catididates for all the examinations, it would not make much difference. 
Because so long as the University paper-setters so manage their work, ask 
such questions that what the teacher has to do is simply “ to stuff the 

• c 

mind of the candidates with the thoughts pf others," a certificate from an 
affiliated Indian school or college would only mean that the candidate has 
completed the prescribed course of instruction in that toUege; and in' pro- 

I . *■ ° 

‘portion as the work of coaching Qio candidate has been wdl-done in that 
Schoid or College—^the condition of a candidate’s reasonable chances of pass¬ 
ing the University examination would be satisfied. 

• (/.) But apart from the character of the questions set by the University 
papor-sett^, supposing that* the tJnivemty should require that a candidate 
icBc a University examination in a particular subject should have passed 
a prescribed course of instruction under a teacher specially reoog- 
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niaed, by the Dnivemty, don’t you think that would nuke somh differenoet 
Tea, the only diflerenw would be that a teacher who ought teaidi onty 

English for instance, and who in noany cases is called upon to lecture on 

• • 

other subjects would have, in a system of recognised teachers in particular 
subjects, to t*^h only the subject in which he is recognised by the TTni- 
versity as spet^y'^.t. 

(m.) Don’t l^ou think that the teachers of boy8» by the Univlrsily-re" 
cognised teachers'would be of a different character from what obtains at 
present? I hardly think so, under the ezisting system-, and for two rea¬ 
sons principally. In the first place, the list of University-recognised Col¬ 
lege-teachers would naturally indude many distinguished men,—men dis¬ 
tinguished by their academic distinctions who are now on the staff of affili¬ 
ated Colleges and wfio are also distinguished and important members ef 
the University. -The mere addition of a title to th<‘ir names would not • 
make th^ better or worse teachers, Ij^tter &c worse paper-setters and ex¬ 
aminers, so long as the eristing system is allowed to continue —^the B 3 rsteim, 

I mean, whereby bookishness or barren brain-work is specially rewarded 
by the Universi^ paper-setter. In the next place, if any of the distin¬ 
guished graduates of Indian or foreign Universities would take it into thdr 
heads to observe a lofty standard of teaching and if aji .the same time the 
Univ»:sity paper-setter should continue to set questions that would only 
require the minds ofrthe University-recognisod teacher’s pupffs to be " stuff¬ 
ed with the thoughts of others, however excellent,” the University-recog¬ 
nised teacher and the University paper-setter would pull opposite ways 
and it is not difficult to foresee which is likely to survive the contest,— 
when it is remembered that no Indian College, Govenument or private, 
finds it financially convenient t;o do without comparativdy large classes, 
and when it is also r^embered that, ^leaking generally, scholars resort 

very largely t(f placfis where the work of coaching candidates is very wdl 

• * 

done. * ' 

(n.) Is it, then, wl^t you suggest that the collie-teacher and the 
paper-setter must not pull opposite ways, but that they must work in oon- 
certl Tes, and stnnething more. In the existing system of examinatiofis, 
the oAlege-teacher is in almost all cases the paper-srtter; and so far the 
concert aforesaid is secured. But what is absolutdly necessary is that there 
should be not concert but Co-operation oi a very healthy kind. 
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(o.) What should one understand co-oparatioii between college- 
tfflch er and the paper-setter beiiig of a healthy kiildl I mean that the 
College-teacher should sot a lofty standard of teaching and the University 
pap^-setter by the*’character of his questions and the paper-examiner by 
an improved system of marking answer-papers and the University Text- 
Eiook committee by prescribing the right sort of books should co-operate with 
the coll^fe-teacher in maintaining the lofty standard of hds teaching, and 
with the honest' student in his efforts at .thinking,^ study observation and 
research. 

(p.) How do you think it is possible for the University to secure the 
kind of healthy co-operation you mention between college-teacher and the 
Univeraity paper-setter? This could be done if the University should 
appoint as a paper-setter a college teacher who is prepared to ‘set a high 
standard of teaching himself and who would be also under ru' obligation to set 
papera that would specially reward jiicliolars who are willing to follow and 
are able to profit by such high standard. 

(g.) What should we understand by a high standard of teaching? 
A high standard would require a teacher to teach in such*a way that his 

t 

pupil would be called upon not simply to hear, believe and remember the 

f 

lectures, but more ‘specially to see for themselves, compare, verify, classify, 
judge, expound and comment. 

C « 

(f.) Do you think it is possible to set a high standard of teaching by 
the University appointing its own professors and making attendance at 
the lectures of the University iprofessors count towards the required per¬ 
centage of attendance? Yes, but would students in any number care to 
attend such “/high-standard ” lectures,* so long -as the University paper-setter 
makes it possible to a candidate to obtain distinction at the examination, 
although he might be unable “ to draw one correct genpralisetion with his 
own brain” and, is only fulk of secund-hand knowledge? 

(s.) But supposing a University professor who is able to deliver “ high- 

f 

standard” lectures (in the sense in which you have explained the tmrm) 
and who does deliver such lectures for the University were appointed to 
set papers at the different Univc^ty examinations; would that reaiit on 
ooUegiate teaching and imiuxxve it? No doubt it would. If, as a paper-setter 
the University professor would see that the questime are also of a high 
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standaid rewardingasomething higher than barren brauL*erotli> colkge-teach- 
ers would follow hda lead and candidates also would take tiie hint and turn 
over a new leaf. But the improvement to which I refer would be only 
possible on one cmidition, which has been already specifically mentioned; 
namely—^that ^e •University-professor who is to set the example to 
College-teachers should be himself able to and shoul4 actually impart high- 
standard teaching ^d appointed to set the University papers in his own 
subject. 

(t.) But supposing the University instead of appointing separate pro- 
. feasors of its own diould pick out the best men in the existing colleges 
and recognise them as University-recognised teachers and appoint them 
to set papers and to ^ect text-books, don’t you think the same end wouM 
be served ? Y^-but on the condition to which I hs»ve specially referred, * 
nomdy, that the recognised-teacher sho^d be*able and should actually im¬ 
part “ high-standard ” teaching to his pupils. 

(tt.) In what way do you think it is possible to encourage, stimulate 
or enforce such ];iigh standard teaching? By means of “high standard” 
examinations,—^understanding the expression, high standard, only in the 
sense in which I have explained it* \yide question (s')] end by appointing 
aa paper-setters the high-standard ” lecturers or teachers; and thirdly, by 
devising a scheme Wherel^ particular college-teachers who are competent 
to impart “high-standard” teaching and who on agreeing to impart such 
teaching may during the 2 >eriod of such teaching be classed into a special 
body of University-recognised coU^e-teachers—^being invested with 

special powers and privileges by the University. And fourthly, by requir- 

• • 

ing that candidates for Honours in any subject in Degree examinations must 
have r^id with a Univeijsity-recognised teacher in that subject and be able 

to produce a qyXdifyfkg certificate from him to that effect. These are very . 

• . • ' /* ^ 

briefly the general principles of the scheme, v/ 


COUESE OF HIGH-STANDARD TEACHING BY THE UNIVERSITY 
RECOGNISED COLLEGfi-TEACHER. 


In my sixth article, I explained in a general way what I mean by high- 
standard teaching—whidi wh^ it is imparted by a college-t^udier would 
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y | 5 tw> iwAft }i|]n eligiUe fear recognition by the XTniveipity as » recognised 
college-teacher. The central idea ediich runs through all my artides is 
thatjfchere must ^ devised some* means wherel^ youngmen who could 
tfiink, observe, study and work independmitly for themselves should be 
specially rewarded by the University; while those whose^inde axe only 
" stuffed with the thoughts of othmrs ” should only be given, an inferiev place. 
It is dear, however, that it is always necessary and advisable that pupils 
should be enabled to study, understand and appredate the thoughts oi 
ethers, and that it is tuireasonable that th^ should be called upon to think 
and work for themselveB without having had opportunities of learning how 
others have thought and worked, as evidenced by their writings. But I 
Yrant to make it cli^ that the mere reading of a book and “ acquiring ” its 
contents with a view to pass an examination which te^^only such “ ac¬ 
quiring” is one thing; while the study of a book with the intention of 
stimulating one’s talents, power an*d capability—^with a view to bring into 
activity what is within him—^is another thing altogether. In the former 
case, the “ acquiring ” of second-hand thoughts is the end in view; while in 
the latter case,, it is a moans to an end, the end being the development of 

the higher intellectual faculties. The Reading with a teacher or under his 

* « 

guidance standard books must not, therefore, be pros(nribed, but on the 
contrary, must be encoiiraged; provided always ,that Jibe teacher so controls 
his pupil that the object of his reading becomes the s timulating and develop- 
ipent of his own powers and faculties. Whence it follows that the teacher 
hims^, in order that he may see the right example to his pupil—must 
not be a mere muydopoedia of others’ thoughts—a mm^y book-learned man — 

but one who sets before himsdf in liis own lease the end which he wishes to 

« 

inculcate to his pupils. He must be able not only to direct the course 
of their studies iu the required direction, as explained,; but^his own studies, 
observations, lectures and work must show that he hinn^lf practises idufc 
he preaches. The oomrse of high-standard teaching by the University-re- 
oongnised teacher, therefore, naturally falls undir two heads: (a) directing 
the work of the student with a view to lead him along lines of independent 
thought, observation, study and research: and (&) doing some work of bis 
own and placing before bis pupils the methods and results of his own 
with a view to inspire them, with tiie ^ixit of original wtok with wip^ 
lit i| himself aapnitted. 
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I will b^in Vy’takiiig up th« question of the Unim^i7<xeoc^;iul4d 
teadiffl’s own work. By way cf illustration, I will take up the Bubjact 
of Economica and idiow in what way the recognised ColL^;e-tea(dier may 
help the cause of true education of his pupils. Under the existing syirtiem, 
the Indian ^Olegs-teacher usually gives only sununaries of portions of 
text-hooks prescribed, or notes which are also summaries of other books. 
In many cases, a^ when called .upon to teach the M. A. Degree candidates, 
he simply dictates notes or leaves them to study for. themselves: I 
do not object to the college-teacher’s asking his pupils to read books for 
themsdves,—^that is good so fares it goes;—^but at present, there is absolute¬ 
ly no attempt on the part of the College-teacher to guide and supervise 
the work of the student along lines of independent thought, observatipn 
and research.,■‘The B. A! Degree and M. A. Degree candidates know full, 

well that what would pay in their examinations would be not ind^endent 

• 

thought, work or study, but their ability to “ acquire ” what has been said 
by others. While his coUege-toacher who sets the University-paper does 
nothing to show, either by precept, or by personal example, or by the charao- 
ter of the quostipns ho sets for the University—^that he .himself seta any 
higher value on education or training as contra-distinguished from bookish¬ 
ness or barren brain-work—^brain-work that could produce nothing origi¬ 
nal I have described the existing state of things; under a revised system, 
the College-teacher on whom the University would confer the high title 
of “ recognised-teacher ” must show by the kind of lectures he delivers that 
he is an original worker in the chosen fidd of his work—an^, that he is 
dterefore fit to train his pupils along lines of original work, thought and 
observation in that field. His lectides must not be mere compilations, 
but must above all things be fitted to inspire his pupils with a gentiine love 
for, and interest in*the subject on which he lectures. Confining mysdf to 
* the subject of* Economics in rdation spedally'to Western industrial prcK 
bkms—^the University-recognised teacher in his lectures may be expected to 
give the result of Ais own thought, research, study and observation on ques¬ 
tion like the following:— 

# 

(I.) Growth of the modem systooi of Industry and Commerce,—Stme- 
ture of modem industry. 

(n.) The Land-queatioar—population and subsisteiioe—rent large aad 
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nnall linl ding —-4Jift agrarian question in Eng^Umd, Indiii. France. Gennany 

and Bussia contrasted. 

• • 

(HI.) Growth of capital—joint-stock enterprise in England before 

and since tbe introduction of the principle of limited lia^ity—^forms cS 

joint-stock enterprise in other European States. * 

• • 

(IV.) Present state of manufactures in India and in England. 

f 

(V.) The organisation of industry—^the Factory system and domestic 
system—^problem of Labour vs. Capital 

(VI.) The policy of different States including .India vnth regard to 
the provision of facilities for transport, railway and canals. 

. (VII.) Banking and currency; credit-agencies—^inlemational trade. 

. (Vlll.) Home charges for India—Re-organfsation of ^real credit in 
India and in other countries. * 

(IX.) Free trade, fair trade tmd protection. 

(X.) Indian Foreign Emigration. 

(XI.) Land Legislation in India and foreign countries. 

(XII.) Labour Legislation in India and elsewhere. 

(Xni.) Leading principles ^f putoc finance—^Bimetallism—mono¬ 
metallism—Gold standai-d—Indian Currency Legislation.—^Financial State¬ 
ment of the Government of India. 

((XIV.) The r^^lation of industries and commerce—-(1) Voluntary 
association, co-operation, Trade-Unionism, Formation of monopolies in capi¬ 
tal—^Trusts—^Employers’ Federation;*—(2) Legal Regulation—^Factory Acta. 
Collectivsm and Socialism. 

(XV.) Methods of dealing with pauperism in dfffereift countries— 
population question—old age pensibns, employer’s liability wd workman’s 
insurance. 

f 

(XVL) Relation of statistics to economics; the bearing of 
History on the investigation of the present-day questions, the general 
character oi the method employedr * 

(XVn.) The laws of evidence in relation to economic investigafiQn: 
how to an enquiry: the collection and tabulatimi of infonoaiicni. 
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(XVm.) The interpretation of Statistica—^the use of hypothesis; tiie 
eonsiantetion oi Blue^boolra. * 

XIX.) Review of Census statistics.* • 

Having given the reader an idea of the kind of lectures 
which, under ‘igny^ scheme —^the University recognised CoUege-teacher 
would be expected to deliver to pupils—^in order that the University may 

• m 

be lifted out of the mire of dogmatic or routine teaching and routine 
ezammations mto a purer atmosphere of study and research, of thought 
and observation, I need hardly point out that to achieve this end, it is 
absolutely necessary to take the most effective steps to secure the 'parity of 
the body of recognised-teachers ; and secondly, to make regulations touching 
the qualification of and the previous course of instruction to be followed by 
and the rewards^ io be givep to candidates for Honours in the Degree Ex¬ 
aminations to be conducted by the recognised College-teacher. 


VIII. 

CONDITIONS OP WORK FOR THE UNIVERSITY- 

RECOGNISED COLLEGE-TEACHER. 

« 

• • 

I have in my last, taking up for purpose^ of illustration the subject of 
Economics,' gone into, some actual details as to the contents of the “ high- 
standard ” lectures to be delivered by the University-recognised College* 
Teacher in Economics. I might similarly take up other subjects and shoti/ 
that, in every instance, high-standard teaching should not consist mei^ly in the 
ability of the teacher to give to his pupils what others—possibly great men 
in their special branches of gjudy-^have written but in the ability to give his 
own personality to his work—in his delivering on the subject of his special 
study something which is most real to himself, which is most deeply felt by 
hiSiself. Such teaching alone can arouse * faith, earnestness, enthusiasm 
in a young and healthy mind—like that which the College-student may be 
supposed to possess in the first instance,—but which under the strain of 
conventional or dogmatic teaching and routine examinations is bound to die 
away. *'4f,” says an Anglo-Indian writer in the press, " we examine the de* 
preciatory criticisms launched against the graduates of our universities, we 
find them mostly directed against variations of a single deficiency--*name]y, 
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that young India is enthusiastic for nothing. High thinking is stt pr^nt 
the vital need of New India.” In this most of us will pi^bably agree ; but 
what most of us are not specially awatre of is that if our University gradu¬ 
ates are unpossessed of enthusiasm—it is the natural, the inevitable result 
of the training they have undergone at the hands of the College-teacher and 
the University as represented by the University paper-setter who is in most 

S 

cases a College-teacher.* For, the College-teacher is also like his pupil en¬ 
thusiastic for nothing, and high thinking is in him 'as much a desideratum 
as in the case of his pupil. If the College-student does not study authors, 
but is content only to read hooks, it is because the College-teacher or the 
University as represented by the College-teacher of a paper-setter hardly sets 
the example. If a book is read critically by the College-student, in order 
to learn what there is in it only, and not in order to find out what manner of 
man he was who wrote it, it is because', the College-teacher and"the University 
as represented by the College-teaching paper-setter set no better or inspiring 
example. And in the absence of such example, all the life-giving interests, 
all the great stimulants to self-development are lost, or are replaced by all 
the more subtle evils of dogmatic teaching and routine eraminations, such 
as the strengthening of the rote faculties to the neglect of the rational 
faculties, the rapid*forgetfulness of knowledge "acquired,” the cultivation 
of quick superficiality and pow’er of cleverly skimming a subject, the 
consequent incapacity for undertaking original work, * the desire to appear 
t^ know rather than to know, the forming judgment on great matters when 
judgment should come later, tjie dependence upon highly-skilled guidance, 
the belief in artifices and formulated answers and the mental disinclination 
which supervenes to undertake worl^ which not of a directly remunerative 
character—after the excitement and strain df the race ; and so on and so on. 

It is for this reason^ principally that I have been aS such pains to 
impress on the minds of the members of the Universities Commission 
what, indeed, appears, rightly judged to be a commonplace—namely, that it is 
necessary to take the most eflfective steps to demand a high-standard teaching 
qualification for a Univeraity-recognised College-teacher, in order to secure 
the furily^ i.e., to ensure the collective efficiency of the body of Ubiversity- 
reeognised teachers. The Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Unii^ity in 
his recent Convolution Address speaking on the subject of forming a 1^ 
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of recognised teachers remarked in a very general way that the rules should 
be such that youngmen should not assume the responsibility of teaching 
history or philosophy or science until they have shown ^eir qualifications 
and been duly accepted. My humble submission to the distinguished body 
of educational experts over which the Vice-Chancellor presides is that in 
forming the first list of recognised teachers,—that which would be, so to say, 
the very nucleus of*a larger and growing body, and which may be expected to 
foreshadow the character 6f all future appointments,—a very high standard 
of teaching qualification should be demanded. If a high-standard qualification 
be the sine-^ua-non for admission to the body of recognised teachers, 
the purity and esprit-de-corps of that body would be secured, so that the 
dignity of that body shall not be a mere 'protected dignity—but such as 
could bear the Ijght of the severest public criticism. We must in fact* 
go back to the earliest conception of a Master (m. a ) whu before making a 
formal entrance upon and commencement of the functions of a duly 
licensed teacher must be recognised as such by the brothers in the 
profession. While the previous stage of his academic career was that 
of “bachelordom**—re,, of apprenticeship for the “mastership," his 
emancipation from*the bachelor’s state being signalised lay placing the 
Master’s cap upon his head, when he gave the formal inaugufal I.ecture and 

was welcomed into the body of professsional brethren with set speeches and 

• • 

took his seat in the Master’s Chair. 

I would humbly submit that in framina the rules for appointment to th^ 
body of University-recognised teachers, the highP ideal of a Master |hoirld be 
strictly kept in view—and even, if possible, certain forms and ceremonies to 
emphasise the importance, dignity and responsibility of the high office of a 
University-recognised teacher should be instituted. With this preamble, 

I would submit* for Ihe favourable consideration of the Universities 
dommission—the* following suggestions and observations to help -in the • 

Otiming of the rules to which I have referred. 

• '-.''tX- 

Jnrstty.-^l ytoxiM. suggest that it is, in the first instance, extremely 
desirable that a College-teacher before being appointed or elected as 
University-recognised teacher should be required to furnish some proofs 
of having done some original work himself in his own department of studys. 
Where these prt^fs are wanting in the first instance, they may be forth* 

39 
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coming sometime after, under prescribed rules, but I would give special 
weight to the claims of a candidate who can, in the ^rst instance, furnish 
such proofs. r . 

Secondfy.-^Tbe appointment or election by the University of a teacher 
in a College as a Universit)-recognised teacher shall be b'mited to a period 
of not less than three and not more than ten years ; but it shall be eligible 

r 

for such teacher to offer himself for re-election or re-appointment at the 

* s' 

expiration of his term of office and may on sufficient cau^e shown be re 
elected or re-appointed by the University for a similar terra of office. 

Thirdly .—The “ sufficient cause ” to he shown by the recognised 
teacher would be the due discharge of some specific, prescribed conditions 
of work for such teacher during the period of his incumbency. 

Fourthly ,—Under the specific conditions of work, i would include 
specially the delivery by a recognised teacher of a regular course of lectures 
in a particular subject in whicli he is recognised by the University as a 
recognised teacher. 

Fifthly .—The regular course of lectures shall haye to be printed 
and published* by the recognised teacher and duly submitted to the 
• University from tiqie to time. 

Sixthly .—The University having confened the title of recognised 
teacher on any particular teacher, it shall be made obligatory on all affiliated 
colleges to recognise him as such. 

C- 

Seventhly .—The recognioed teacher shall he an ex-offuio Fellow of the 
University and sh.ill represent in the University either personally, or by 
proxy,—who must be a Fellow himself,—thfe particular College to which he 

a 

is attached during the period of such Fellowship. 

Eighthly.—TbQ entire body of recognised teaclfers oit^^special sections 
' thereof shall be vested by the Uiliver'.ity with powers to set papers, appoint 
teafcbooks, and in other ways direct the course of education in Colleges 
atfa schools affiliated to or recognised by the University. 

ninthly ,—The preparation of the first list of recognised teachers for 
a particular term of office raJy be left in the hands of a body tike the 
Inffian Universities Commission specially legally empowered for the purpose; 
but for the future, election or re-election of recognised teachers should be 
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left io the han.’s of the. University Fellows who shall have to exercise their 
• • 
power under special authority and under fixed and special rules of proce* 

dure. Such election or re-election by the University sltoll by law be made 

subject to revision by or appeal before a body specially empowered Under 

the law and at thg o(^tion of the candidate. 


• IX. 

FALLACIES AND OBJECTIONS. 


My idea of reform of University education in India may be summed 
up in one word—reform in the system of teaching; under which are included 
three separate but inter-related reforms: (i; Appointment or selection of 
“ high-standard ” or recognised teachers ; ( 2 ) their appointment as paper- 
setters and the Vfesting in.them of all authority and contrr’ over the general 
management of the educational work of tlie University; and ( 3 ) the making 
it obligatory upon them to satisfy certain specific conditions of work. A 
scheme of reform which does not make provision for or foster and encourage 
a high standard of teaching would be essentially a patch-work, a pallia¬ 
tive, would be unsound at the very core. If it is said that the high standard 
of work which I propose (viWe my articles Nos. VII. and VIII.) is very high 

and that, therefore, there are uot very many competent men to undertake the 

• • 

high duties of the office of “recognised College-teacher” as contemplated 

in my scheme, my answer is that we should begin with demanding a high 

• 

standard of qualifications and high-standard conditions of work fof the 


University-recognised teacher; and if the number of those among College* 
teachers who would be willing to, offer themselves for appointment to the 
office be too small at the beginmng, we should not despair, but on the 

contrary there should be fhe greater reason to persevere. No far-reaching 

• • 

r^orms have ever,been effected by yielding to tl»e circumstances of the 


moment. I have tried to place before the members of the Universities Cora- 
mision an idea of the kind of teaching which we should demand and expect 
of “ recognised teachers.” If you lower the standard of teaching by not 
providing for the admission and maintenance of a body of high-standard 
teachers; if you merely appoint as recognised teachers men who have not 
giver: or cannot or are not willing to give proofs of higher abilities that 
may be in them,— I conceive there is no other alternative for you but to 
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s$k the College-teacher to set papers merely to test 4he student’s powers of 

# 

“acquiring” his subject, his powers, that is of hearing and reading, remem¬ 
bering and betieviftg; as under hy|>othesis, that is what he is really fit for; 
and having done so, to shift the burden of blame and responsibility of educa¬ 
tion on to the candidates themselves by requiring high* percentage of 
mark^ for passing their examinations. The reducHo-ad-absurdum of the 
whole process is clear and convincing to every unprejudiced mind. You 
appoint men to teach who have no special love for their subjects, who have 
not given or cannot give proofs of original or independent work, thought, 
observation and research ; you appoint them to set papers which naturally 
are of a kind that what is necessary for the student to do to gain distinction 
at the examination is merely to “ stuff his mind with*second-hand thoughts,” 
and then you make atonement for your sins, you visit it upon others, the 

hapless victims of your system, by demanding a hl]gh minimum for a pass. 

• 

It is wholly forgotten by most of us that the necessity for raising 
the minimum higher and higher for a pass arises only because your 
questions are of the wrong kind. Supposing your rquestions are of a 
kind that th*ey can be best answered by students Vho have a super¬ 
abundance of •memory-power, why, then, of certainty, the boys reading 
in the lower forms of our schools would have better chances of winning 
success and distinction at the Universiiy examin'ations than your Uni¬ 
versity graduates and under-graduates. And then possibly it would be 
' suggested that what is necessary to reform University education in India 
. would be to raise the minimum for a pass as high as possible. If your 
questions test only acquin ments and memory-work, and if your teacher 
—call him by what name you will—be only fit for cramming his pupils 
with second-hand knowledge, the cause of higher education in India would 
not be furthered by yoty saying that you will not alter "the style of ypur 
teaching .and your examining but that the number of your passes would 
be relatively small, unless the students at the different colleges know how 
to help themselves either by a mysterious process of training on their own 
account, which their teachers have not the leisure, inclination ^or ability 
to impart, or by an extra ‘dose of desperate cramming in which their 
teachers and the key-maker^ and annotators (who are b too many ins ta nce s 
oollege-teachers) are so very ready to be of Krvice to them. Bat tappowng 
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you take to the, opposite c''urse; you try to discover metj who have given 
or can give proofs of original work, thought, observation and research and 
appoint them as your “ recognised teachers” provisionally, for specified 
periods, and give them all power and then ask them to be equal to their 
high duties i» thg matter of teaching and examining,—but you do not raise 
the minimum £or your pass, then you will find that in due course j^ur present 
minimum should be found .to be too high, and that the course of true 
education in India would not be impeded or arrested even if you lowered 
that minimum and that it might even so happen that, under the new condi¬ 
tions I have mentioned, a failure at any particular University examination 
would not mean such downright imbecility as is said to characterise the 

undergraduates andr graduates of an Indian University. . 

^ • 

Therefore, if yoif can find the right sort of men willing to abide by 
your conditions of work, appoint them as University recognised-teachers, 
provisionally of course, i.e,, with a provision for re appointment ; for we must 
feel our way and see how the experiment works and let some method be 
devised to separate the better class of our young men from the vast majority 

of their fellows and to make it olrligatory upon Honour students to read 

• • 

with a University recognised teacher, and to require that a qualifying 
certificate from a ^reco^nised teacher should have to be produced by a 
candidate desiring to appear at the B. A. Degree Examination and ofifering 
to be examined in an Honour subject. » 

• 

I must, in passing, meet one particular objection to my proposal of 
making all Honour students read .with the University-recognised teacher. 
It may be said that as I propole to limit the number of recognised teachers by 

demanding a high standard of work and qualifications and imposing specified 

• * 

p conditions o^ work—such as have special connection with the delivery 
and publication of a course of lectures on the recognised teacher’s subject, 
giving results not only of his reading, but also of his study, observation, 
thought and research on the same—it may be objected that the conditions 
aforesaid would unduly limit the number of recognised teachers in my scheme 
and would accordingly limit the number of Honour candidates willing to go 
up for the examination, in case it should be made obligatory upon them 
to read with the recognised teacher* My answer is this:— 
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Firstly ,—If the tight sort of men posse'srd of the high qualificatioDB 
of a recognised teacher are not forthcoming, let us begin with those whom 
we can get and find o*ui by a specially* devised scheme a body of specially 
qualified students fit to leceive instruction and be trained by them: I 
would call these “ honour students for these woul^ be^really properly 
trained and educated. Your present-day Honour students do not receive such 
training and education as is contemplated under my scheme. 

' m » 


Secondly —If you begin by stating that at present we cannot get a 
sufficiently large number of men to do the duties of a recognised College- 
teacher, you assert that in the existing itate of things, no high standard 
training or education could be given to a large body of candidates even if 
thele last could be obtained from among College-going students in large 
*humbers. In other words, the properly-qualified trainers would be too few 
while the properly-tiualified caifdidateg offering to be trained would be too 
many. And in this state of things you propose that we should depreciate the 
intellectual currency in either of two ways : —(a) Allow the properly-qualified 
candidates to read with collegt-teachers who do not cosine up to the 
high standard of a University-recognised teacher—and* then say that 
they have been trained under properly-qualified men when after a 
specified course t;f instruction under the inferior men you allow them 
to appear in the Honour examinations. Or, (rJ/you fnay not insist upon 
the high qualification of high standard teaching as I propose—but by 
relaxing your conditions, you may admit a large body of men to whom you 

C 

give this title of recognised teacher and allow the properly qualified candi¬ 
dates to read with them : In either case, as is obvious, you do not 
improve the character of your teaching by demanding a high standard of 
work from the teacher, but you are anxious above .all things to achieve 
certain nominal results,—by giving an inflated or artificial *’value to the 
products of University education—by calling men as trained and educated 
under proper conditions when, hypqthesis, they are not so 

trained and educated. Where there is such an undue anxiety to shew results 
apart from their intrinsic value, it is needless to say that the cause of 
University education must suffer. 

My idea, however, is that although there might be some iniHflt 
vdtfiSculties in the launching out of my scheme of high-standard teaching 
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under high-standard, teachers, the difficulties would disappear, once the new 

• • 

system has been seen operating for some iimr, ; ni that then from amongst 
the body of teachers in our colleges* both private and Government, there 
would be fv'und a sufficient number of men who, when the dead-weight of 
the present sysjpm^has been removed and both teacher and pupil are enabled 

to breathe a purer and freer air,—my idea is that under anew impulse when it 

• • 

has communicated itself into the whole educational body, a larger and larger 
number of men would be forthcoming,—willing and qualified to take their 
proper places as University recognized teachers with whom the work of train¬ 
ing and educating the Honour Students shall prit cipally lie. Iti the mean¬ 
time, to tide over difficulties, but as a temporary measure, the University 
might import the proper men on its own account, men who would fulfil all 
the high conditions of University-recognized teacher and depute them to » 
lecture at different contres in the Moffusil^in connection with different 
colleges or groups of colleges, so that *lhc supply of University-recognized 
teachers might be commensurate with the demand for them, in case the 
Honour students are too many. If it is not possible for the University 
to appoint on if^ own account such recognised teachers,as aforesaid, in 

appreciably large n unbers so as to keep jrace with a possible demand for 

• • 

them in the Moffusil, Honour students must either migrate to centres where 
there is the requisite supply' of recognised teachers, «.r they must do without 
education under a recognised teacher. But in no case should the cause of 
high education be made to suil’er by lowering the standard of teaching to 
be required of a recognised teacher or by low(?ring the value of an Honour 
Degree by conferring the same on candidates who have not obtained the 
advantages of training under the UniverSity-recognised teachers. 

My last submission is that in case the Indian Universities Commission 

should not corftider *it advisable to alter the <:haracter of the Honour . 
• • • ^ 
examinations by requiring that a candidate offering an Honour subject 

•shall have to be trained .under a ‘recognised teacher and to produce a 

qualifying certificate from him j my submission is that keeping intact the 

existing system, we can create a new class of Honour students with a special 

name,~namely those who will have opportunities of undergoing training 

under a recognised college-teacher, giving preference to these in matters of 

schohrships &c. This would at least be introducing the thin end of the 
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wedge—the beginning of the end towards the reconstruction of Indian 

( ^ • 

Colleges into leaching agencies^their conversion, that is, from their present 
character of coaching'^establishments ihto true teaching bodies. 


And this would at once lead me to the consideration of the kind of 
training which the recognised teacher may be expect^ to impart to his 
pupils. ' 


X. 

CONDITIONS OF TRAINING UNDER A RECOGNISED 
TEACHER: “THE QUALIFYING CERTIFICATE.” 

Having in previous articles treated at some length of the qualifications 

• • i 

of men who undei the high title of University-recognised teacher would 

« < 

direct all University teaching in the country and imp^prt to it‘’a high tone 

and purpose, I proceed to delermiec the previous qualifications of the 

young men who will undergo training at the recognised teacher’s hands, and 

who when they will have received their degrees after undergoing such training 

will be placed in the very first rank of University graduates. The period 
( 

of training of this special class of graduates may be divided into two 
parts(a) Period 'oV previous training: {/<) period of training under the 
recognised teacher. Before proceeding to deal in some detail with this 
question of training, it is necessary at once to strike the key-note and to 
give what I consider to be the very essentials of training ; for the qualifying 
certificate to be produced by ^the special Honour candidates derives all 

r 

its importance and its value from the char.icter of the training which, above 
all things, the certificate should tel}. And ^ the proposition with which I 
start is that the qualifying college-certificate Should tell what an examination 
by the University can never tell or can tell in very small measure, indeed. 
.The University examinations do reward industry ; but we have to inquire in 
to the motive for this industry,—we have to inquire, that is, whether the labour 
was uodertaken, the work was done under the strong incentive of eagerness 
for success, or under compulsion, or in the absence of temptation ; for under 
other circumstances,' as when the University examinations have been com- 

) V 

pleted, the youograan’s zeal might flag, as is very often the case with 
Indian students. Entrgy\ good mtn*at haHts and tasks go far to make a man 
nthat he *>, and oj these examinations tell us nothing. The energy of the 
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more successful of our Indian graduates is very often of the spurious or 

« 

spasmodic kind. Takiog even the commonest and most ^perficial test 
of education, namely,* a taste for reading and desire •for information in 
the hope of deriving moral,- intellectuaf or material benefit from such 
reading or information, the fact that even the metropolis and the intellectual 
centre of intellectually advanced Bengal has to let its only public library 
founded by the* zeal of an Englishman die for want of support, and to be 
revived by the energy, public spirit and farsightedness of an Englishman 
who now holds the destinies of this country, the fact also that it cannot 
boast of a single paper or magazine with anything like a staff of trained 
writers or a public willing to pay for their labour is proof positive that not 

only the education but even the reading habit of educated India ends with 

• • 

his College course. If the effect of education is to quicken and inform 
the intellect and make U eager for further advance in knowledge; if the 
effect of education is t« create a nish for the growth of literature, the 
cultivation of the arts, the spread of manufactures and the general diffusion 
of knowledge and taste by means of libraries, museums, literary and 
scientefic so ietiee, well-conducted periodicals; respect for merit, irrespective 
of worldly conditions, or a disregard of the blandishments of unrighteous 
wealth, then, indeed, must it be said that the Univerkily-educated India 

has to be educated still and under improved methods. 

• • 

Therefore, the training under the recognised teacher must consist 

in developing in the Honour students good mental habits and a taste for 

bis subject, and the “qualifying certificate” shQuld tell the University how 

far the Honour candidate has profited by the lectures and the guidance 

of the recognised teacher ; how £ar that is, the teacher has been successful 

in developing good mental habits and tastes and energy in the student 

who applies for germissidn to appear at the University Honour Examination, 

The qualifying certificate should run in thi? form :*■ 

‘ Mr. A. B. has read with me.(here give the subject) for(here 

• • 
give the number of terms) ahd has given me satisfaction by faithfully carrying 

out my instructions. I am of opinion that he has been able to profit by my 

lectures jind the course of training which he has undergone, and I according* 
ly consider him a fit and eligible candidate for the ensuing University 
examination in ......(here give the subject and the name of the examine* 

tiony. 


40 
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And in a footnote to the above I would insert the following explanatory 
statement:—** No one is to be considered a fit and eTigible candidate for 
a University Hono^ir Eximination jrho, in the opinron of the University, 
recognised teacher has not been able to develop a taste for his subject and 
good mental hahits.” 

Having given the essentials of the training to be received by the Honour 
student, namely, the development of good mental habits ard of a taste for 
his subject,—I will go into some detail as to the methods whereby the 
object might be secured. First, the recognised teacher would examine a 
candidate on his own account and see whether, in his opinion, a particular 
candidate has the necessary aptitudes, powers and acquirements which 
should make it possible for him to carry out the instruction, and immediate¬ 
ly undergo special training at the hands of the recognised teacher. 

f 

Secondly :— If, after sueJi examination, he is aSmitted to such special 
training—the student should be given to understand that he will have 
to read certain chief books or portions of books in his subject—with or 
without reference to the books recommended by the University,—and the 
whole period of instruction by the recognised teacher being divided into 
partienhr terms—the student will have fixed work allotted to him for 
particular terms. Thirdly, the student will have to read his books under 
the special direction of the recognised teacher, {ind {he teacher will have 
to grant to every one of his pupils a written expression of opinion at the 
etod of each term as to how far the pupil has been able to satisfy the 
condition of work imposed oh him by the recognised teacher. Fourthly, 
the student will be required to wiite out fortnightly or monthly papers on 
a subject appointed by the teacher and read them out to him and will also 
be required to orally discuss the same with him. I would attach special 
importance to this oral discussion as this would be a very good training for 
the Honour Student, and further as a preparation for the* University viva- 
voce test which in my scheme I would make obligatory upon every Honour 
candidate, (See article No. XV.) 

Having done with the scope and character of the training -under a 
University-recognised teacher wlvich I should enforce on the Honour candi¬ 
date, I would describe the “ previous course of instruction ” to be received 
by him, For this 1 will refer the reader to another article. 
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• * XI. 

THE TUTORIAL SYSTEM. , 

At Oxford or Cambridge, every student as he enters the University by 

being admitted into a College, is assigned to a tutor, who throughout his 

• • 

University career has complete. control over his work, advising hijn as to 
what books to read, what lectures to attend &c., besi(j'es assisting him in his 
work. It is evident that the College Tutor plays a very important part in 
the English University system, while his efforts are further supplemented by 
the coach. Between the coach, the tutor, the Lecturer and the University 
professor (the lecture of the last being, so far as the vast majority of students 
are concerned^ either supernumerary or ornamental), the (English University 
keeps the macl\inery of academic education going in vigorous life. It is 
easy, therefore, vfith the example of English Universities lixe Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge before us, to suggest that the salvation of an Indian University lies 
in the wholesale adoption of the entire programme from the West. But 
it is necessary to consider that such adoption would be financially prohibitive, 

even it were otherwise desirable. It would be at once far too costly for 
• * 
everybody concerned, for the University, for the College and for the Indian 

• • 

student. Even the institution of the College Tutor for Indian Colleges 

^ • 

would not be, even if financial considerations were ignored, calculated to 

« • 

be of such service as a priori arguments might lead us to suppose. The 

function of the English College Tutor I have in my humble way performed 

in an honorary capacity in my relations with .various classes of yjoutlgmen 

reading for University examinations in Calcutta, and in every case I have 

found that my work has been of .a most uphill kind, principally because the 

system or style of examining by the University and the system of teaching by 

the College lecturer or *‘ professor,” as he is more usually called here, are of 

a«character that leaves the honest learner and the Ifoncst “ tutor ” complete- 

Fy at the mercy of some uncontrollable and uncontrolled agency. My ex- 
• * 
perience has been, as I havd said, with various classes of College students, 

some of whom Have already won distinction at the Indian Civil Service 

and the ^University examinations in England and some of whom are yet 

undergoing training in England after having distinguished themselves in the 

Calcutta University, besides many others who are preparing for the higher 

examinations of that University j—and this experience has been uniformly 
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of the charaoter that, to prove of real service to students, I must 
chalk out an independent path, that I must prescribe a course of instruction 
vrhich is not subsidiary or supplementary to the College course, but which 
must be quite of an independent character, which must stand on an inde> 
pendent footing. If the present " system ” were kept < intact, the " Tutor " 
must eitKer give in and become part of the '* system; ” cr he must assert 
himself and induce the student to assert himself in the matter of teaching 
and studies—whatever may be the results in the University examinations. 
Therefore, I must insist that the question of reform of Collegiate education 
does not begin with the adoption of the institution of College-Tutors as it 
obtains in the West, but that such adoption may follow, but can never 
precede the more vital reform of Collegiate teaching by means of “ high 
standard” lecturers and of University examinations with the help of the 
sum body of College lecturers. i!^d I would go even so far as to con¬ 
tend that the institution of College-Tutors as a separate body becomes 
necessary as a general or comprehensive remedy, only when the system of 
classification of students, of division of class from class, of their separation 
in studies under the system of college teaching and University examinations 
has not been of a* sufficiently thorough kind. And, therefore, in my opinion, 
the college tutorial system is not to be adopted to remedy the defects that may 
be found in the qualifications or capacities of the College Lecturer ; or the 
defects in the system of University examinations, but that it must be adopted 
as a sort of what may be described as a “ residual remedy ”—as a general pro¬ 
vision to afford such helps as may be necessary to enable the student 
to help himself. For the main thing, I must repeat, is to reform our 
system of teaching and of examining, so that from the point of view 
alike of the teacher and the student, work shall be more a source of pleasure 
and profit than a burden; with the result that there shall be'more of life and 
energy in teachers as well as students, and less of apathy and monotony^ 
less of the mechanical or the routine element in their labours. 

m 

•‘PREVIOUS COURSE OP INSTRUCTION ” FOR HONOUR 
CANDIDATES: SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

In determining the previous course of Instruction for Honour students, 
tresequire to look at the question as part of a whole. For the Honour 
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course marks the upward limit of a course of academic studies; and 

* ft 

it is in relation to those who do not or cannot reach the higher standaid, 

t 

but are by want of natural parts or ofher circumstances forced to remain 
at the lower ranges of the ladder—that the course of present instruction, 
and also of pre|ious instruction for Honour students as expressed in terms 
of University tests—have to be determined. , 

On the occasion of the recent debate on the Financial Statement by 
the Government of India (March 26, 1902), speaking with special reference 
to the Indian Universities Commission, Lord Curzon said—“ There is one 
considerarion that I would ask the public to bear steadily in mind. Educa¬ 
tion, if it is to be reformed, must be reformed for education’s sake, not for 
the sake of political interests, or racial interests, or class interests, or personal 
interests. If]hat golderf rule be borne in mind both by the Government, 

and the public we sliall get through. If il be forgotten, then the most 

» 

strenuous of effort may be choked with disappointment or may perish in 
recriminations.” 

There is no doubt that the rule laid down by Lord Curzon is golden • 
and must be candied out at all costs. But the rule seems fto be laid down in 
India at least for the first time by the Government af.Lord Curzon {•and 
in the meantime vested interests have arisen, wrong motives for academic 
education have beeft created, which can neither be grappled with nor up¬ 
rooted in a day; and in determining the course of the University for the 
future, the course of that Institution in the past must have to be taken foto 
account in order that that the gulf between the past and the future may not 
remain unbridged. Although the Act of Incorporation declares in the 

ft • 

Preamble that the establishment of the University of Calcutta was due to 
‘•a desire for the better encouragement of Her Majesty’s subjects in the 
^ pursuit of a 'regular and liberal course of education,” still the whole pre¬ 
vious educational policy of the Government may be suramed''up in the 
words of a despatch frogi the Court of Directors to the Governor-General, 
dated 29th September, 1830,— 

J' There is no point of view in which we look with greater interest at 
the exertions you are now making for tfie instruction of the natives than 
as being calculated to raise up a class of persons qualified by their intelli¬ 
gence and morality, for high employments in the Civil Administration of 
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India—supplemented by the following recommendatioo of the Council of 

Education, the immediate ancestor of the University of Calcutta,— 

< 

i 

“The absence of any efficienti mode for affording an extended pro¬ 
fessional education to our most advanced students is beginning to be severely 
felt and to force itself upon our attention. The estaf^ishroent of • a 
University with Faculties of Law, Arts and Civil Engineering could supply 
this desideratum and fit our more proficient pupils for devoting themselves to 
the pursuit of learned practical professions in this country.” {^Annual Report 
of the Council of Education, for 1844-45). The circumstances, therefore, that 
led to the foundation of the University all tend to show that it was intended 
in the first instance to supply the State with a class of educated young men 
capable of filling the various grades of the subordinate civil services, of 
«“ holding the higher offices open to natives after due official qualification 
and of commencing the practical pursuit of the learned professions; ” for 
it is declared in the same Annual Report from which the above is taken, 
that the only means of accomplishing this great object, is by the establishment 
of a central University, armed with the power of granting Degrees in Arts, 
Science, Law, Medicine and Civil Engineering.” • 

Therefore, it appears that throughout the better part of a whole century 
under British rule a force has been ""created tending to place a high market- 
value upon University instruction as being the only passport to official 
recognition and distinction. While therefore fully recoginsing and appre¬ 
ciating the ideal set up by Lord, Curzon, 1 submit that it would be unwise 
( 

in any practical scheme of University reform not to give due weight to the 
fact that every form of University certificate has its market value \ and 
giving this due weight and so conciliating public sentiment and ensuring 
public co-operation, it would still remain open to us to frame our proposals for 
a true scheme of education utider the, auspices of the University. The Indian 
educated public will, I conceive, naturally take some time to grasp the signi¬ 
ficance of Lord Curzon’s declaration that—“ Educatibn if it is to be reformed 
must be reformed for education’s sake and not for the sake of other interests.” 
And therefore so long as the market-value of the University certi^cate 
stands at a high figure in public estimation, we cannot ignore the fact; but 
if we do so and build our edifice of reform upon such non-recognition of 
fact, the struggle for a lowering of standards, the struggle for power in the 
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senate among opposing coteries—the bringing to bear upon Fellows and every- 
body concerned all'sorts of undue influence in a desperate fight between the 
outside Indian public and the Indian University authoritv^s—all this and more 
will, sooner or later, make themselves painfully felt. Therefore, recognising the 
above circumstance of a University certificate having a prestige all its own, 
that is a high market-value, which it has acquired through the long, long years 
of official recognition,—I would not oppose it in the face, but would try to 
overcome it by every rafUnner of Indirect attack. The wisdom of my position 
will be understood when we remember that at present the University Entrance 
test is regarded as a sort of unify and proficiency even in newly instituted 
examinations by the Government is sought to be expressed in terms of that 

unit. Thus, the recent introduction of the elements of Commercial Edu- 

•§ 

cation into our High School system by the Bengal Government will be 
followed up by a course of recognised examinations ny that Government ; 
and it is announced that a certificate of-proficiency granted to a successful 
candidate at the Government Commercial Examination will be regarded 
by the Government as equivalent to the University Entrance certificate. 

Therefore, the University Entrance Examination being made to do other 

«> 

duties besides the proper one of a University examination for testing 
competency to enter upon collegiate life, I would like to “demonetise” it 
and set up a sort of a gold standard for those who would desire to enter 

• I 

the University. But even here I w’ould follow the line (by adopting 
the indirect plan of attack) of least resistance, as I have already explained. ^ 

First : let us have the Entrance Examination as usual: but with this 

^ r, 

innovation that there shall be two sets of papers in every subject, (i) General 

Papers with comparatively easy^and general questions, and (2) Special Papers. 

« 

Secondly, that no candidate will be deemed to have passed the Entrance 
Examination upless he has passed at least in the General Papers in all the 
•Subjects. ' ‘ ^ 

Thirdly, candidates wishing to enter the University must have passed 

r 

in at least two of the subjects in the special papers and also in the other 
subjects in the general papers. 

fourthly, a candidate failing in a' special-paper subject will be 
deemed to have failed in the Entrance Examination ; and there should not 
b^ instituted any system of equivalent marks. This principle is most im- 
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portanfc in my scheme, as mailing it clear that j^he aspirant for University 
education must be judged by an absolute test. If the f&inciple of equival* 
ence, for purposes pf converting one class of proficiency to another, were 
once introduced, the demonetisation I have spoken of will not hav® been 
effected ; while at the same time the Entrance Examination in the special 
papers will have lost the exclusive value which 1 would tttach to it as being 
the Unhersiiy Matriculation Examination. It would be jusf as if there were 
two separate examinations by different and independent authorities, such 
that success or failure at one shall have nothing to do to determine success 6r 
failure at the other. My idea then is that the Entrance Examination has not 
hitherto been a true fZww/'Ji/fy-examination, but has been a sort of a 
general test, for reasons mait^ly of a political character as I have previously 
explained. Whence the Entrance certificate has passed current in the Indian 
market as a common measure of value. For the future, howler, as I have 
said, it is necessary to bring about a separation of functions by irstituting two 
independent and incommensurable tests (as explained above) although 
both will come under a common designation, under my scheme. 

In opposition to my plm of a common University Emrance Examina- 
" 

tion, it may be proposed that the University should not concern itself with 
• * % • • ■ 

any sort of exaniin.ition that is not immediately meant for those who have 
no intention of entering the University. My reply is >that the University 

i 

Entrance certificate has already “ acquired *’ a high market-value; and it 
wqpld be sometime before a certificate emanating from any other authority 
would possess an equal value. , I'herefore, so long as the University enjoys 
the prestige, certificates from it will be in demand; and unless there are open 
legitimate ways of getting at them, means will be found by the guardians 
of candidates to force a supply by means of a lowering of standards of 
examinaton, by the device of ‘“grace” marks and so on^'and then in 
the words of Lord Curzowi, “the most strenuous of efforts at University\ 
reform may be choked with disappointment or may perish in recrimina¬ 
tions.” [ To he continued.} 
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AN EXAMINATION INTO THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN INDIA > ND A 

SCHEME OF REFORM. 

1.1 

[ Continued from page 3 ! 20 , Vol. F.] 

“PREVIOUS COURSE OE INSTRUCTION” FOR HONOUR 
CANDIDATES : SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES —XII, 

And as for the Entrance, so also for the F. A. Examination of the 
University. There ought to be two sets of papers in each subject—the 
general and the special papers ; the former being comparatively simple, short 
and easy ; the latter demanding the exercise of a developed intelligence. 
Those who aspire to go in for higher— i.e., the Degree studies must have to 

t 

take up two special subjects of their own choice, the rest being general^ ones ; 
and it should be made absolute that there shall be no conversion' from one 
standard to another, candidates failing in p. “special” subject being deemed to 
havefailed altogether at the examination of the year. The principle on which 
1 base my rocommendation of having two sets of examinations as aforesaid 
for the F. A. is that there shall be manj amonsst eligible candidates who .. 
have entered the University, who may be disabled on account of various 
causes from rising to the higher ranks of the academic ladder, but who 
would nevertheless find it depressing to stop only at the University Entrance. 
The same causes operating, the same con.3equences follow ;—the market 
value of having passed a higher University test than the Entrance, (so long as 
the University enjoys its present prestige) making it necessary to issue 
university “ proficiency ” notes to all candidates who without aspiring to 
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University Degree Honours still look to some sort of .University culture as 
a passport to social and other kinds of distinction. *I fancy the motives 

which would promyt a candidate to •study for the F. A. without aspiring to go 

# 

up higher are neither to be despised nor to be ignored. For, so long as the 

demand for a higher form of University certificate than the Entrance exists 

and continues (while you prescribe the same test for the University as for the 
€ 

non-University candid&ie) the process of equalisation between the supply and 
the demand will continue, to the detriment of the tru*e University F. A. 
test which, in the absence of the lower general test which I propose, will 
slowly undergo a process of undermining or continued depreciation. 

It may be supposed that a shorter method of differentiating the two 
classes of candidates who under my scheme are known as special and 
general candidates for the Entrance and F. A. examinations,* may be found 
jn setting the same sets ot question papers but' in demanding a higher 
percentage of marks from special students, and a lower from the general 
student j while everything else in my scheme may be allowed to stand. Now, 
I object to setting the same papers to both classes of candidates for the 
following amon|; other reasons ;— ’ 

(«.) I have pqintfd out in a previous article that so long as the University 
question paper remains as it is, a higher percentage would practically mean, 
or would assuredly involve an extra dose of cramming 

(^.) Secondly, supposing the questions set were of an improved character, 
demanding and rewarding something higher than bookishness, the class of 
candidates whom 1 have called general candidates will be needlessly required 
to undergo a test which the University would specially devise for those whom 
it would like to train up on its own account. For there is no reason why 
the same examination should equally apply to all, seeing that that examina- 
.. tion would be specially^intended for those whom the University would like 
to take under its special protection. 

(c.) Besides obviating the “needlessness*’ 'to which I have adverted, 
I submit that if there be adopted the system of two altogether different 
and inconvertible sets of papers, there would be some special gains and also 
the prevention of some special risks. In the first place, in setting a paper 
which is intended for both classes of candidates, there might be an uncon¬ 
scious tendency on the part of the examiner to make it of a mxtii 
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character^ and so to lower the standard for University candidates. In the 
second place, the setflng of a common paper would of itself have a natural 
tendency, notwithstanding the differences in the reqj^ircd percentages of 
marks for different classes of candidat*es, to place both classes of students 
under a sort of a common category, and to make it appear that the differ¬ 
ences between Aem are differences only in degree ; whereas under my system, 
provision in resjJect of separate papers and also against conversion from 
one class to another would have the inevitable result of making the differ¬ 
ences between the two classes of non-University and University candidates— 
differences not in degree but in kind ; and so of not only raising the 
intellectual standard but along with it creating a sense of superior dignity, 
a sense of superior academic self-respect. In the third place, a system of 
general papers and special papers would enable University candidates to 
take up under my schegie two special subjects and offer the other subjects 
as general subjects ; with the result that teachers and students will have the 
opportunity of concentrating attention and energy on two subjects only 
for purpose of efficient, progressive study; while, as for the rest of the 
subjects, they wpuld have time to obtain a general working knowledge. 
This would ensflre a course of general training and also habits 
of comparative thoroughness in respect of partictrittr subjects. This 
would enable the student to reap all* that is good in a system of 
bifurcated studies vfithout the evils of narrowness and bigotry which 

early specialisation would naturally create and against w'hich every 

• 

University as a seat of liberal culture and learning should he prepared at all 
times to take its stand. Further, a system of general papers for all non- 
University candidates will remove the high strain and pressure upon the vast 
body of youngmen whose work indife lies outside the University, i.e., in no real 
relation to it. Again-^by instituting a system of general papers for some 
subjects and of* special papers for others at the ^choice or option' of the- 
University candidate, and making the aggregate of marks in the special 
• subjects determine the plaqe of the candidate in the University list,—much 
of the strain and pressure upon the mind and body of the University candi¬ 
date would be taken off or removed; whereas if the same paper were set for 
all candidates, the University candidate woflld try to come off high in every 
subject, unless it were specially made obligatory upon a candidate to choose 
and notify beforehand the two particular subjects which he would offer as 
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special subjects. It would be more natural to assume that under a system 
of common 'papers, what would happen would be that a candidate will be 
allowed to answer every paper as much as he can, and if he is able to 

I 

obtain. a certain percentage of marks in any two subjects, he would be 
allowed to read for the F. A. or for the B. A. Courses, as the case may be. 
This would not admittedly remove the strain and pressure I am speaking of, 
upon the health and the mind of the candidate, and would not therefore 
ensure thoroughness, but would necessarily lead to SoQie forms of cramming; 
as it is clear that cramming ” must come in as soon as study becomes a 
source not of pleasure and profit but a burden, as it must be under a system 
of high pressure. 


XIII. 

PKEVIOUS COUllSE OF tNSTllUCTION " FOR HONOUR 
CANDIDATES: THE SCHEME CONTINUED. 

In order to make my position clear with reference to my proposed 
system of general and special papers for two distinct classes of candidates— 
namely, those whom I have called respectively University candidates and non- 
University candidates for the two examinations—the Entrance and the 
F. A.,—I would proceed to give fhe reader an idea, in some detail, of the 

I. 

character and scope of the questions that are to constitute the two papers. 
But before doing so—I would for purposes of clearness give formally 
my definition of University candidates and non-University candidates. 

c 

—A University candidate for the Entrance Examination is one who has an 
intention of continuing his academic studies at least up to the F.A. standard 
(General Paper Standard) of the University, after passing the Entrance test j 
and who shall not have qualified for such further studies unless he should 
have passed in two subjects ip the special papers and in the rest of the 
subjects in the general papers. All candidates for the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion who offer to be examined in only the geneial papers in all the different 
subjects are non-University candidates. Similarly, a University candi¬ 
date for the F. A. Examination is one who has an intention of c9ntinaing 

« 

his academic studies at least up to the B. A. Pass standard of the 
University after having passed the F. A. Examination; and who shall not be 
deemed to have qualified himself for such further studies unless he shall 
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have passed in two special subjects and in the rest of the subjects in the 
general papers. All candidates who offer to be examined in only the 
general papers in all the different subjects,—are non-jUniversity candidates 
for the F. A. Examination. 

Taking the subject of English —I would propose the following Model 
Papers for non-University candidates for the Entrance Examination. I 
would have three papers in English for these candidate and give three 
hours’ time to a.tswer -each paper: 

PAPER FIRST. (GENERAL.) 

N. B.— Only one question has to be attempted. 

I. Write out a clear, connected narrative from the following correspond¬ 
ence ;— 

[Here give the correspondence.] 

II. Write out a clear, connected statement of facts from the following' 

materials;— r 

[Here give the matter in question.] 

PAPER SECOND. (GENERAL.) 

I. Write out Jn simple English your ideas on any one of the following 

subjects or questions :— ’ 

PAPER THIRD. (GENERAL.) • 

. Translate into your own Vernacular the following :— 

II. Translate into English the following passage :—(the passage must be in 
the Vernacular of the candidate). 

For University Candidates for the Entrance Examination, I would have 
four special papers. The first three special papers would be exactly of the 
same nature^ (i.e, so far as the form of the Question is concerned) as the 
general papers ; but the “correspondence,” “subjects,” “passages” or other 
“ matter ” set must be of a more difficult character to understand than for 
the general papers. 

PAPER FOURTH. (SPECIAL.) 

Time five hours. 

I. Explain;— 

[From the text-book.] 

*N. B ,—The answer must be in..-sentences. [The paper-setter will 

put in a particular numerical figure in the blank space. In this way the 
crammor or the key-maker will be to some extent at least held in check.] 
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II. Explain:— 

[The passafi;e must be unseen.] * 

III. (a) Give the central idea in.sentences ^put the figure in the blank 

space) in the following connected^passages :— 

[A^. B .—The passages must be from the text-book and will usually be 
a paragraph from a chapter, or occasionally two or three paragraphs, if neces¬ 
sary]. * 

{p). Show also how the other ideas in the 'above passages' are related to 
the central idea you suggest. 

[iV. B .—Questions (a) and (p) are not two separate questions but form 
one whole question ; so that no separate marks will be awarded for either 
(o) or {b).] 

IV. The same as Question III (a) and (p), only Ibe passages^ given must 

be unseen passages. , ' 

V. Support the following propositions or statements by illustrations or 
arguments or in whatever manner you think fit. 

(«)•-The proposition must be contained in a sentence or two and must 

be from the text-book. • 

{b). - ditto. 

VI. The same as Question V (a) and {b), only the passages set must be 
unseen passages. 

VII. Criticise the following statement or statements :— 

[The statements must be taken from the text-book.] 

VIII. Criticise the following statement or statements :— 

[The passages given must be unseen ones.] 

IX. Complete, in your own words, the ideas ia:— 

[a; 5 .—Put in the blank space some “ incomplete ” passages, i. e. 
portions of passages taken from the text-book. The passages from the. text¬ 
book must give some impor^int idea^ or sentiment well worth remembering. 

The examinee will be asked to allow the portion given to stand, while he will 

1 

be required to finish in his own words the incomplete extract. The 
examiner, in order to defeat the crammer or the key-maker, must add the 

following note to the above question :—The answer must be in.senfbnces 

(the particular number of sentences in which the examiner wishes the 
candidate to answer the question being put in the blank space) ]. 
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X. Make up the. following sentences into any kind of single sentence, 

1 • • 

taking care to preserve the sense :— 

[A^. B, —The sentences must be unseen ones]. 

XL Split up into a number of sentences the following sentence, taking 
care to pleserve the sense:— 

[A^. B. —The sentence must be an unseen sentence]. 

XII. Write out the following in the form of a dialogue :— 

[Af. B. —The passages must be unseen ones]. 

* 

* * 

SYSTEM OF MARKING ANSWERS. 

• ^ 

In awarding marks, the following rules may very well be adopted;— 

1. A full answer to a question On an unseen passage or passages would 
carry twice the number of marks allotted to a question on a passage from 
the text-book. 

2. Negative marks have to be given when an answer reveals such gross 

• • 

ignorance that a candidate may very well be suspected of " parrot-work " in 

• • 

making even a correct answer. 

3. When a candidate makes mistakes in spelling, in answering a 
particular paper, and the total number of such mistakes exceeds a prescribed 
limit, the candidate must be held by reason of that fact to have failed 
in that paper, and he will he credited with nA marks in that paper. 

4. In awarding marks, correct punctuation should be specially 

• • 

considered. . 

5. Where the full number of marks for a particular paper is 100, 

three-fourths*of the total marks—f.^., 75 shah be distributed among the 

^ • • • 

different questions; while one-fourth of the whole shall be kept back to 
be awarded according to.the impression obtained when a paper is read, not 
question by question, but as a whole. 

_The above rules have been framed with special reference to a 

■ 

paper in English, but they may be extended to other subjects, as far as they 
are capable of being applied; while Rules 2 and 5 must be made compulsory 
in all cases. 
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NO SEPERATE GRAMMAR PAPER IN ENGLISH IN 

MY SCHEME. 

« 

It will be seen that I have altogether dispensed with a separate Grammar 

paper in English : Firstly, I am opposed to too many examination papers; 

and secondly, the English Grammar paper even at its best lends itself readily 
« 

to some sort of memory manipulation at the hands of both coaches and 
candidates. And thirdly, under my scheme a Grammar* paper would be 
unnecessary, inasmuch as, to obtain hiph marks in my English papers, 
a student will have necessarily to learn all the essential facts of English 
Grammar ; with this most important difference, however, that he will have, 
in my system, to get up the subject for purposes of writing correct English ; 
whereas under the present system, the primary or immediate object of the 
candidate’s learning grammar (from the stand-point alike of the practically 
minded student and the practically fhinded teacher) is to enable the candi¬ 
date to answer certain special kinds of questions—generally of a technical 
nature—which most of the members of the Universities Commission will pro¬ 
bably find it somewhat inconvenient to answer—but which could be “ got up ” 

f 

from text-books on Grammar. In the Calcutta University papers of the later 
seventies and also ‘of the eighties of the last century, the evil of technical 
questions in English Grammar w*as most rampant; while in the nineties, 
(and even now) the evil existed, although in a less pronounced form. If, 
however, it is deemed desirable to retain the English Grammar paper in 
the Entrance Examination of the Universities, the following rules must 
be made obligatory on the Grammar-paper-setter :— 

Rule 1, Questions must never be asked, asking the candidate to reproduce 

any rules of grammar or in fact anything connected with grammar which 

« 

lends itself readily to reproduction from memory. 

Rule II. Questions in Grammatical Analysis must never be set. 

My reason for the second Rule is that the exclusion of questions in 
Grammatical analysis would prevent undue attention being given to the 
technical aspects of the subject—the mere form —while the teacher is engaged 
in construing a sentence ; for a written answer to a question on Analysis— 
always involves the use of technical terms and expressions which are never 
correctly understood by the vast majority of young learners, but which arc 
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taken by them to represent the essence of the subject. ‘The wholly 
artificial character of the knowledge acquired by the student, will be seen 
when it is remembered that on coming oyt as a graduate, he has to learn 
the subject anew if he is at all required to teach the subject to anybody. 
The chances, however, are that he would be most 'glad to have done with 
the subject, onceMbf all. 

TWO GTENERAL PAPERS IN SANSKRIT. FOR SHE * 

• ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 

First Paper—(General.) 

Timt—TKret hours. 

I. Translate the following passages in Sanskrit into your own vernacular:— 

II. Write in your own yernacular a short essay on any one, of the following 

subjects—fThe subjects must he expressed in Sanskrit.] 

Second Paper—(General.) 

Time—Three hours. 

Translate the following passages (in English) into Sanskrit 

[N. B.—The passages must be a simple translation of some simple 

Sanskrit prose.] • • 

« 

* * • • 

SPECIAL PAPRERS IN SANSKRIT FOR THE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. 

In the Entrance Examination—there will be only two special papers 
and not more for University candidates ; and the form of the questions set 
would be the same as for the General Papers in Sanskrit ; hut the** passages 
on which the questions are set must be more difficult to understand 
than for the General Papers. Thjft would be the only difference on which 

I would like to insist. • I think it is always necessary to set our face 

• * 

s^adily against top many examinations in the same subject. 

* 

* • 

F. A.* PAPERS IN ENGLISH. 

Leaving the subject of examination in the languages for the Entrance 
Examimdion, I would take up the same ^subject for the F. A., and here 
I would have the same number of General Papers and the same number 
of special papers in English ] and I would have the same number and the 
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same form of the Questions as in the Entrance. But paper for paper, 

I 

the unseen passages for the F. A. must be more difficult to understand than 
those for the Entrance. That, would be the only difference 1 would 

f 

have between the two examinatiohs. As I would prescribe no text-books 
for a candidate offering to be examined in General Papers in English, at 
the Entrance Examination; so I would not prescribe any text-book for 
a caiididate similarly circumstanced at the F. A. But 1 would prescribe 
text-books for the fourth special paper both in the Entrance and in the 
F. A. Examination; and so far the “seen” passages must also differ for 
the different examinations. 

* 

# * 

. F. A. PAPERS IN SANSKMT. 

f 

As for the K. A. Examination in Sanskrit—1 would have two General 

r 

Papers and three Special Papers. ,The character of the two General Papers 
for the F. A. will be the same as that of the special papers for the 
Entrance; only the passages on which the questions are set must be more 
difficult in the one case than in the other. As for the first two special 
papers for the J'’. A., the character or form of the questions set must be 
identical with th?t for the K. A. General; but the unseen passages for the 
F. A. Special must be more difficult to understand than the unseen passagse 
for the F. A. General. The third paper Special in F. A. (Sanskrit) would 
run thus:— 

I. Correct the following, giving reasons for your corrections :— 

[The reasons raay be given either in English or in Sanskrit but if given 
in Sanskrit will bring higher marks than if given in English]. 

II. Give in Sanskrit your ideas on any one of the following subjects :— 

A/". JS. —The answer must be given in at least . sentences [Put in the 

particular numerical figure in the blank space]. Time allowed for each of fiie 
F. A. papers must be three hours. It would appear that I have prescribed no 
text-book either foi the F. A. General or F. A. Special; but it is clear that 
a goodly amount of simple Sanskrit Prose and Poetry must have to be read, 
and some Grammar also, in qrder that a candidate may be able io pass in 
any of the F. A. and the Entrance papers. The Colleges may be given 
perfect freedom of choice in the selection of their own text-books so long 
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as the University paper-setter requires of every candidate a good working 
knowledge of the Sanskrit language. I would prescribe text-Books for the 
B. A. Degree Examination in Sanskrit, but not earlier /or reasons which 
would appear when I come to discuss the subject of Question Papers for 

that examination. 

% • 


XIV. 

“PREVIOUS COURSE OF INSTRUCTION” FOR HONOUR 
CANDIDATES : UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
IN HISTORY. 

I have in my last Article framed certain types of questions for purposes 
of examination) jn the English and in the Sanskrit Language, of Entrance and 
F. A. candidates. As I am not going to tnake this series of articles 
exhaustive but only suggestive and explanatory, 1 will not pursue the subject 
of examination-papers further than by showing how we can tackle the 
question of examination in what has been called “information-subjects” (like 
history) as contratdistinguished from “ faculty-subjects ” (like the I..angu- 
ages). 

Certain studies endow the pupil with .the faculty of doin^ something 
he could not do beford, surti as that of translating foreign languages, or of 
solving mathematical problems. Subjects which thus lead to the development 
of a special “faculty” may be called “faculty-subjects.” An examiner 
can easily discover if the pupil has acquired this ‘ faculty.’ But *there are 

certain studies like history^ which come under the category of “ information- 

• • 

subjects.” The “information-subjects” it is really very difficult to treat 
with a view to detect “ shallowness ” in the examinee ; for they could easily 

be crammed ancPas easily forgotten. For B. A. Honours in History and 

* • . • 

also for the Pass examination in the subject, I would therefore have a 
searching viva-voce test, so that the candidate may be put to a searching cross- 
examination on the answers he has put in. In my scheme, a system of pro¬ 
gressive elimination of inferior candidates has been sought to be introduced, 
with the result that the number of those going in for the Honour Course in 
any subject or even for the Pass Course would not be too large, and the diffi¬ 
culty of instituting a system of vtva-voce examinations specially in the “ infor- 
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mation-subjects ’’ like history and literature (and even in subjects like psycho¬ 
logy, and the moral and mental sciences),—should not be very great. Again, 
in Pass History Iisrill have three ^hpers, each paper giving only question, 
or requiring only one to be answered out of some three or four questions. In 
this case, the standard to be exacted must be sufficiently high, the candidate 
being ^iven plenty of time to answer the paper. In Honour History, I will 
have six papers, reserhbling the Pass History papers in everything except that 
the Honour Standard must be higher than the Pass.' The'reason why I would 
have six papers in Honour History (and, indeed, six papers in every Honour 
subject in the B. A. degree examination) would appear more fully when 
I come to discuss the subject of the qualifications of the B. A. candidate* 

At present ray ^point is that for the higher exajninations in History, 

• 

the viva-voce test is absolutely necessary in order that the interests of 

University education may be duly safe-guarded. • But tllis viva-voce test 

would not be so easy to adopt in the Entrance and the F. A. examinations, 

from the difficulty of numbers. In the case, however, of these lower 

examinations, we can very well introduce the system of “ «7»^-question ” 

test as above explained and to exact a high quality *of answers. This 
• • 
would be the first step I would take to lift historical study out of the 

a f 

groove of routine teaching and routine examinations. The next step would 

be to frame the right sort of q’uestions for historical examinations. His- 

• • 

torical questions fall under various heads, and it is necessary to arrange 
the heads in their order of difficulty and set the lowest in point of diffi¬ 
culty .in the lowest Univejsity examination. At present this principle is 

•t 

not observed in the setting of historical question-papers. My idea is that 
a graduated course of studies in history ought to be able to develop in the 
student his capacity to understand and’ sympathise with the past. It is 

not enough for the University graduate in histbry to be well-posted in 

* c 

•' all the latest researches iit. the fiel.d of ancient or modern history ; it is not 
enough for him to be able to reproduce broadly the statements of others 
and even to give them in carefully-reasoned arguments, supported by 
appropriate quotations and apt foot-notes. 

‘An examination to test how far the candidate has been successful in 
getting up what has been aptly called the “documentary side of history'* 
is not worth much and may be left wholly or mainly in the bands of the 
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college teacher, fr^ whom a special qualifying certificate in respect of the 
above^ a candidate may be required to produce before he is admitted into a 
University examinaiion in history. TJhe University Examination, however, 
must have a diiTerent object in view,—different from merely resting the 
student's power of recollecting what he has prepared. That object would 
be to inquire if the candidate is being trained into acquiring an insight 
into a remote age, differing in culture, politics, manners, religion etc., from 
his own. Has he any impression of a great historical Epoch ? Is he able 
to realise and paint an bistoric scene ? Has he studied eagerly, sympathe¬ 
tically any Age? Has he been able to obtain a firm grasp of the idea that 
the Greeks and Romans were living men and not cold marble statues ? 
And is he able to lo/)k at their politics, institutions and .religions as if they 
were things* not of the. dead past but of the living present ? If he haSj 
Studied the Middle A^es of Europe, has he been able to understand and even 
appreciate nth century popes and emperors, monasticism, feudalism and 
scholasticism ? Or is he able only to quote from memory elaborate citations 
of chapter and verse for every historical statement ? As far as I have been 
able to judge, flie historical questions that are set by the,University paper- 
setter are mainly of a documentary character. But if history be “ a prose 
narrative of past events,” it must have (i) a documentary side ; ( 2 ) an 
ethical and psychological side in relation to («) epochs and events, {H) insti 
tutions, and {c) individual personages ; and lastly ( 3 ) an evolutional side— 
in relation specially to the rise, growth and decay of societies, and of insti¬ 
tutions in particular societies. - 

In my opinion, the first or the documentary side comes properly under 
the head of “ information-subjects and ought not to be the sulaject of 
a University Examination, but may be provided for by being left to be tested, 
in any manner he chooses, by the college-teacher and by requiring the candi- 
* date to produce a qualifying certificate-from hum in respect of his know¬ 
ledge of the documentary portions of history. But this provision, as 
would be seen, would ‘ be necessary only for candidates for the B. A. and 
higher Degree Examinations. 

As for the third —or the evolutional pide of history, the Entrance or 
even the F. A. candidates are not the fit persons to profit by a study of it, 
their thoughts and their capacities at the stage in question are too feeble for 
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the purpose. I would therefore omit all questions bearing on the constitu¬ 
tional history of political states from the Entrance and F. A papers in 
History; although P would tentativ^y introduce the subject in the Pass 
B. A. papers and make it obligatory, in parts, on Honour candidates. 
Coming to consider the second side of history—that deaHng with the 
Ethical aijd Psychological side of Epochs, and events, and institutions, 
and individual personages, we find that this side lends itself least to 
cramming. This side of history might also be called Descriptive and 
Biographical side of history and is undoubtedly most fitted to appeal to 
the mind of the young learner; and it would also naturally require him 
to always exercise not only his thought powers but his artistic faculties. 

In this way, by esghewing the “ information ” or “ documentary ” side of 
jristory and requiring the pupil to develop his ipsight into ^character in 
its bearing on epochs, events, apd institutions and persons, the study of 
history might be made fruitful and University examinations in history in the 
earlier stages might be made to test the growth of a “faculty,**—the 
historical faculty in the candidate,—of realizing the features and linea¬ 
ments of past scenes and events and of great characters and of 

painting them with the necessary artistic skill. To sum up:—In the 

• • 

B. A. Honour Examination in History,—questions on the “ docu- 
mentary side ” might be put in a separate paper, but then, there ought 
at the same time to be a searching viva-voce test on the subject-matter of 
tbe«paper. In the B. A. Pass Examination no questions on the “documen¬ 
tary side of Jystory ” are to be «et; but a qualifying certificate from the 
college teacher testifying to the candidate’s elementary proficiency in it will 
have to be produced. In the Entrance and F. A. historical papers both 
general and special, only questions from the Descriptive and Biographical 
side of History shall be set. Further, the same questions may^be given for 
both Entrance General or Etftrance Special history ; but the standard to be ** 
exacted in the case of the Entrance Special must be considerably higher 
than for the Entrance General. So also in the c&se of the F. A. Special 
and the F. A. General. And further, for all the historical examinations from the 
Entrance upwards, 1 would adopt^ the “ t7m-question " system, requiring 
the candidate to answer fully and perfectly one question on/y in a paper of 
not more than three or four questions. And the viva-voce test shall be 
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applied in the case of B. A. Degree Examinations (Pass or Honours) in 
every subject, History included. * * 

- 1 - 

XV. 

QUALfpiCATIONS OF THE B. A. DEGREE CANDIDATE. 
Coining now to discuss the qualifications of the B. A. D^;ree Candi- 

ft • 

dates— I would lay down the following rules: — 

(а) A candidate who has passed in special subjects (two as already 
explained) in the F. A. shall at his option be entitled to take up Honours 
in one di those two subjects in the B. A. 

(б) Honours in more than one subject in any particular year shall*not 
bo allowed U> any candidat e. 

(r) A candidate taking up lliaiours (in uno subject) shall have also 
to take up two other pass subjects. 

(d) Candidates not offering Honour subjects shall have to offer three 
general subjects. 

. • 

(e) Viva-voce tests shall, at the option of the examiner, have to be 

s * 

submitted to by all Pass B. A. Degree Candidates after the written answers 

ft _ 

have been marked; and on the subject-matter of the answers put in. The 
paper-examiner may at his option exempt any candidate from undergoing 
the viva-voce test on the ground that, in his opinion, in the case of ..the 
particular candidate the examination is»unnecessary. As ^ for- Honour 
Candidates, every candidate shall be subjected to a viva-voce test by tbe 
examinerB. • 

(/) In the viva-voce test, the examiner shall award no imitive marks; 

t , 

but may aw^d negative marks, where he is satisfied on oral examination 
* on the answere put in, for a particular paper thfit the candidate has not the 
required insight into the subject of examination. 

(ff) The viva-voce test shall be held as soon as practicable after the 
written examination is over and after the written answers have been mark¬ 
ed. Ih case, a candidate should have during the interval specially got up 
only the particular questions set in the written papers, and if the ex¬ 
aminer should suspect that the candidate is otherwise generally “ shallow ” iu 
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his particular subject, he will after putting to him general questums in 
his subject havp the option of awarding negative marks on general grounds 
of " diallow knowledge.” 

(A) The B. A. Honour Candidate'shall have to produce a special qualify¬ 
ing certificate in respect, of the Honour subject from the recognised-teacher 
with whom he may have read, such certificate being in the form given in a 
previous article. (No. X) 

(i) A candidate for Honours in a subject shall ’be e:..amined in only 
that subject by the University. As for the two other (pass) subjects every 
Honour shall have to offer, \Rule {d) above] the following system of examin¬ 
ation by the College authorities may be adopted and deemed as equivalent to 

a University Examination; — 

. • 

(1) The Honour student will have to attend the pass lectures in his 
pass subjects along with the p^s B. A. students; and he will be required 
to shew a certain percentage of attendhnee at such lectures in cotqpion wil.h 
all pass students. 

(2) There shall be two periodical examinat.ions in the courae of 
every academic session for all students attending pass liet.nres in any 
subject, such examinations being conducted by a college-teacher teaching 
that subject. The examination shall be conducted in the following man¬ 
ner:— 

The teacher shall announce that on a given date a batch of not more 
than ten pass students will be required to attend a certain special class to 
I discuss a particular question Clearing on the subject of the pass-lectures 
[delivered. Tlie subject will be announced about a fortnight previous to 
the da.y of the meeting; but the names of the particular candidates who 
may have to take part, in the discussion shall not be announced before¬ 
hand. Then, one of the selected number will be required by the teacher 
to .open a'discussion on the subject and every, one of the remaining mem¬ 
bers shall be called upon by turns either to attack or defend the position 
taken up by the opener and eacli member shall be called upon to support 
his own position against the criticisms of others. The discussion may last 
for any number of hours, or so long as the teacher-examiner thinks fit 
to oontinue* it with a view to satisfy himself as to how far hia pupils have 
been, following his lectures and been profiting fy them. This meeting 
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shall be open to all fathers of colleges, who shall be entitled to watch the 
proceedings, and the University itself will have the option of sending re 

presentatives to watch the proceedings.* The results qf this eKaminatiw. 

» 

will have to be announced in due course and the pass students exfunined 
will have to be classified as “ excellent.” “ good,” “ fair ” or “ indifferent,” 
as the case may fie. In this way, batch after batch will have to be taken up 
and candidates showing an inferior capacity to the “ hidifferent ’’ class shall 
not ordinarily be afiowed to at.ten'd an advanced course of pass lectures, but 
shall be compelled to attend the same old course of lectures. In this way, 
after a successive course of some two to four periodical examinations, the 
Honour candidate offering two pass subjects and after obtaining a qualify¬ 
ing certificate in those subjects from the college-tcacher shall be permitted 
to appear at the University examination in his Honour subject; and shall 
not be subjected to a.ny, T7nii'e.riiif;/ Examination in the pass subjects. As 
for the pass candidate, he shall twt onlif have to produce the Qualifying 
Pass Certificate after undergoing the abov&mentioned college examinations; 
but he shall have also to undergo a further irritfen University test on his 
pass subject ; and if siih “ shallowness ” is suspected in him, he shall be 
further compelled lo submit to a viva-vore test as provided for by Rules 
(/) and (ff) above. 

(j) For Honour candidates, 1 will have sir papers, each paper not con¬ 

taining more than six questions and the candidate being invited to answer 
not more than t wo questions. • 

(k) For Pass candidates, I will have threfr papers for each subject— 
being altogether nine papers for the three different subjects which the pass 
candidate shall be required to offer. 

(/) I would make it obligatory on the University to publish the 
answers of the Honouf graduates, so that the University shall always be 
r^uired to pitch its behaviour high in the’ interests of a high standard of 
University education. 

(m) In the .Languages I should like to have prescribed text-books 
for the B. A. Pass and Honour candidates: but not in any other sub- 
jecta. * 

(») The Honoiir candidates, so far as teaching in the Honour subjects 
is concerned, shall be wholly in the hands of the University recognited- 

43 
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teadier; but I would have the University make it compulsoiy on every 
University vecognised-teacher to ddiver an independent course oi lectures 
in his particular subject, (I have 'specially dwdt on the absolute necessity 
of this in my earlier articles), and I would make it compulsory on all Honour 
candidates to attend such lectures, such lectures being also open to all 
teachers of colleges, and also to all pass students, and to th^ public under spe¬ 
cial, published rules. As previously explained, these lecture will 
have to be printed and published and copies duly forwarded to the Uni¬ 
versity authorities for their information, (vide article No. VIII.) 

(o) 1 will make it optional with a B. A. candidate to read different 
subjects in different ailleges. Thus, a student reading Honours in Science 
at the Presidency College may at< his own choice read his two other subjects 

< 

(pass) in two different institutions. Or, a candidate offering pass subjects 
(three in number as already explained) for the B. A. examination may have, 
at his choice, read the three subjects in three different institutions. In this 
way tJiere shall be set up a healthy rivalry between different colleges, each 
trying to offer the best, teaching in the particular subjects which it would 
agree to teach. This would necessitate the introduction of a system of 
fees for a course of lectures in a particular subject and would promote 
thoroughness and prevent waste, through the wider application of the prin- 
dple of division of labour. The rules of affiliation of colleges may be 
altered to bring in a provision under this head. 

(p) A candidate who has obtained Honours in a particular year will 
be at liberty to offer himself for examination in Honours in a xe-rond sub¬ 
ject. in another year, provided lie has complied with the usual regulations 
for examination in an Honour subject. 

(g) A candidate offering to be examined in a second Honour subject 
need not show that, that subject was also his “ special ” su];>ject in the F. A. 
examination, which, bfit for this provision would be necessary (as pre¬ 
viously explained). 

(r) Successful Honour candidates shall be grouped under two class¬ 
es:—^The First Division and the Second Dividon. 

(s) Only a first class Honour man shall be allowed to offer himself 
for exmnination for the M. A. Degree in the particular subject in which ne 
has obtained a First daaa. 
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(t) A seoond-cla^s Honour man keeping tami for another year and 
undergoing the necessary training at the hands of a recognised%eacher may 
apply for permission to appear for the ^^nd time in a« Honour Examin¬ 
ation with a view to obtain a first class in his old subject, provided always that 
he is able to produce a special recommendation from his recognised-teacher. 
A candidate producing such special recommendation shall be exatmned in 
the Honours subject for a second time; and the qualifying certificate in 
respect of his old ^ass subjects previously obtained by him, shall remain 
in force so as to validate a second examination in Honours. 

(m) I would classify alphabetically in two classes, all successful pass- 
candidates by the aggregate of the marks obtained by each candidate. 

(v) There are in regard to the subject of history scane special provu 
sions given in Article XIV.-to which I b(^ to refer, as falling also under this 
chapter. * • 


XVI. 

SUPPLEMENTAL RULES FOR THE ENTRANCE 
AND F. A. EXAMINATIONS. 

• • 

(i). In the Entrance and the F. A. Exjiminations, it is always necess ary 
to provide that the number«of examinations shall not be too many, and the 
number of subje cts also not too man y. With this view, I would adopt the 
following plan :— * 

(a). Let there be a fixed number of subjects which every caifdidate for 
the Entrance or the F. A. shall have to take up. So far, all these sul^ects 
are to be compulsory subjects. But there need not be written examinations 
hy the University for every compulsory subject. Let a candidate be given 
the option of oflfering (larticular subjects—say three in number (two special 
and one general, or three general, in accordance with my scheme already ex¬ 
plained) for the University Examination. The rest of the compulsory subjects 
may be left to bq tested by the affiliated school or college in any manner it 
chooses. Thus, a candidate going up- for the Entrance or F. A. Examina¬ 
tion may be required to produce a special qualifying certificate to the 
effect that " he has attended a certain course of lectures in the non-examina- 
thn subjects and that in the opinion of the head of the school or College* 
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he has acquired an eltmentary knowledge of the noti-;examinalion subjects 
and that he* is also otherwise competent in respect of the University 
JSxamima/taM-subjects.'’ * 

(a): As in the Pass B.A., 1 would also classify in two classes all suc¬ 
cessful non-un/versify candidates for the Entrance and the F. A. Exami- 
nations., [For the definition of 'non-university candidate,’ see article 
No. XIII.] 

( 3 ). I would add in a footnote the following Explanation in connection 
with the expression “ nroral character,” as given in the certificate from the 
bead of an affiliated school or College required to be forwarded under the 
present system with the candidate’s application for admission to the Entrance 
Of the F. A. Examination of the Calcutta University. , 

" i certify that I know nothing against the* moral character of the 

f 

above-named candidate etc., ctr. ” ( Vide Calcutta ^University Calendar for 

igoi). 

Explanation .—‘ A student who in the opinion of the head of an aflSliated 
school or college does not ordinarily make proper attempts to understand 
subject which lie* is required to learn shall be deemed, to be guilty of 
conduct which woul,d prevent him from obtaining the above certificate.’ 


XVII. . . 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

f 

As for the special functions which the University in its corporate 
capacity nfly be called upon to perform, none is higher than the organisation 
of we^-equipped University Labonitories for the promotion of tlie various 
branches of scienti fic learnin g. These Uni/'ersity Laboratories may be freely 
availed of by all colleges without distinction ; while the nucleus for such 
laboratories may be found in the Government Presidency College and 
Medical College laboratories and in the laboratory of the Indian Associa¬ 
tion for the Cultivation of Science, Calcutta. To expect private colleges to 
maintain well-equipped laboratories of their own would be to expect too much, 
especially when we remembe r that at Cambrid ge, no more than two or thre e 
Colleges possess laboratories of their own ; while the vast majority have to 
fall backupon the University Laboratories located in the Central Museum. 

Editor 
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RANA KUIIBHA: A STUDY FROM ORIGINAL SOUROES.-n 

[ Continued from page 281, Vol. V.] 

* • 

After his wars with Malwa, BauA Kumbha came to be looked up to as 
one of the most powerful potentates in Central India. On the di*ssolution 
of the Empire^ oJ the Tughluqs of Delhi in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, Nagor. fell to the share oF a kinsman ^of Miizaffar Shah, the 
founder of the independent Muhammadan Kingdom of Gujarat. Firoz 
Khan, the second ruler of Nagor, the “ Peroja ” of the Ohitorgarh ijnsorip- 
tion of Mokala,* died about this time. Ills Virothor, Mnjahed Khan, ousted 
Shamsh Khan, his son and heir, from the gadi of Nagor. Shamsh Khan 
sought the protection and assistance of the Kana. Rana Kumbha readily 
promised to recover* Nagor from the usurper and restore? it to Shamsh Khan 
upon one condition. Kumbha’s father, Rana Mokala, had led more than one • 
plundering expedition to Nagor. About A. t). 1411, Rana Mokala inflicted 
a defeat upon Firoz Kiian, who fought with desparate courage.! Perhaps 
this victory is referred to in the following couplet of Makala’s Chitorgarh 
inscription of A. D. 1428 :— 

“ %fTT Tf 

Mokala led another gxpidition against Nagor, probably some time after 
1428, and was repulsed with a loss of three thousand men. The unhappy 
memory of this disaster always rankled in the mind of the proud and 
valiant sou of Mokala. Kumbha now seized »the occasion of t]^ 6vertareB 
made bjp the refugee from Nagor to impose terms, the observance of which 
be thought in bis quaint Rajpht fashion, would remove that stain *on the 
escutcheon of his house. He extorted a promise from Shamsh Khan that 
on his restqfation • he would pull down three turrets of the fortress of 
* Nagor, so that people might say that “ altllbugh Rana Mokala had fled, 
but his son laid hands on the fort.” 

In pursuance of his agrieement with Shamsh Khan, Rana Kumbha led 

an army to Nagor. Mujahed Khanj the usurper, fled at his approach, and 

9 _ 

• Prof. Kielhoru wrongly identifies with Sultan Firoz Shah Tughluq 

of IMhi (A. D. 1361—1888). 

t Tabttkat-i’Akhari, p. 451. 
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sought refuge with Kumbha’s old enemy, the Sultan of Malwa. Sbamsh 
Khan was plafied ojj the vacant gadi by his Rajput ’patron, who now 
demanded the fulfilment of his part of the agreement. The new ruler of 

f 

Nagor, feeling himself secure in the allegiance of his subjects, laid the 
question before his nobles. Cries of “ shame,” “ shame,” rose from the 
multitude, and Shamsh Khan replied to the envoy of the Rana,—‘ Until my 
head his severed, the desfruction of the turrets is impossible.^’ Kumbha at 
once left fur Mewar and returned with a' larger fdrue tO punish his late 
])rotege. Shamsh Khan came out of Nagor to oppose him, but was defeated, 
and entrusting the defence of the fortress into the hands of his officers, 
himself hastened to Ahmedabad to beg assistance from the king of Gujarat. 
Kumbha invested Na^or. 

’ Shamsh Khan met wiili kind reception at the court of Sultan 
Kutbuddiu, who married his dawghter,^ ill-fated girl! When her husband 
died of protracted illness four years later, she was suspected of administer¬ 
ing poison, and was cut to pieces by the slaves of her mother-in-law. After 
the celebration of the nuptial, Kutbuddin despatched a body of troops under 
one Rai Paramchaird Tak and certain other Muhammadan ofljeers to relieve 
the garrison of Nagpr. Our author is silen t about the fate of this force. 
It probably never reached its destination; and information now reached 
Ahmedabad that the furious assaults of the besieg/nr w^re making havoc 
among the defenders, and the Rajput raiders were spreading desolation into 
the adjacent territories. The fall of Nagor was only a matter of time. 

•■f. * 

These reports roused Kujbuddin to a true sense of the danger ahead. 
He now lesolved to invade Mewar in peyson at the head of his entire force. 
Kutbuddin set out on his expedition in A. D. '1456. His route northward 
lay by the Arnvalli hills. When he had advanced, as far as the fort of 
Abu, Kitaopoda, probably a ^hil chief, who had been disposs^ed of that 
stronghold by Rana Kumbha, sought his protection. Kutubuddin detached 
a division under a general bearing the title of ,Imadu-i-Mulk, to help 
Kitaopoda to recapture Abu, and himself pressed forward. The Rajput 
garrison of Abu stood firm and repulsed Imadu-i-Mulk with heavy^ loss. 
Kutbuddin-was not inclined to furt-^er weaken his army by sending rein- 
foroemeuts. He therefore postponed the capture of Abu for the present 
and recalled ImSdu-i-Mulk. 
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When the invader approached Sirohi, the Raja of Sirohi, who was 

« 

an ally of the RUha, came forward to oppose him, but was defeated. Mewar 
now lay open to Kutbuddin. Kana Kumbha had a^eady returned to his 
kingdom, probably making arrangements for the conduct of ^ the siege 
of Nagor in his absence, and was waiting at Kumbalmir to confront the 
invaders froth Uujarat, making that stronghold his base. Eutubuddin 
advanced, like* Mahmud Khilji of Maiwa in A. D. *1443, carrying fire and 
sword. When Jie came within striking distance, Kumbha sallied out of 
Kumbalmir, and charged the Gujaratis. Day after day columns of the 
Rajputs charged the invaders, but had to retire, as our Muhammadan 
authorities tell us, after losing a great number of men. “ In the end 

Kumbha offered suitable peshkash submissively and with humility, and the 

• • 

Sultan, returning, went to Ahmedabad.” Not a wonl about Nagor, which 

■ • 
place was itot abai^doned by the liana until later. And Nizamuddin’s 

account of the abrupt termination of the campaign signifies nothing more 
than this,—that the invader had got tired of it and seized the first oppor¬ 
tunity offered him of retreat with honour. 

• • 

The true significance of Kntubnddin’s accepting ^petthkash was rightly 
understood in one qtiarter. Mujahed Khan of Nagor was a refugee at the 
Court of Mandu,. and, .Sultan Mahmud Khilji was not, therefore, a mere 
unconcerned spectator of the garrife that was being played between 
tbe Rana of Mewar and the Sultau of Gujarat. Although for ten ^ears 
he had refrained from invading Mewar, he had never for a yionient given 
up the thought of Mewar. His fruitless efforts to aggrandize his kingdom 
at the expense of Gujarat, and the inadequacy of his resources to reduce 
the strongholds of the Rana, had hitherto prevented him from undertaking 

any fresh e^editien. But Mahmud saw his opportunity when Kutubuddin 

• 

retreated frobi the neighbourhood of Kumbsilmir. He at once formed the 
design of -inviting Sultan Kutubuddin to a coalition to crush the power 
of the Rajput. An envoy was accordingly sent to the Court of Gujarat 
to negotiate the terms of an agreement, towards the end of the year that 
saw kutubuddin withdraw his invading troops from Mewar. And an agree¬ 
ment was ultimately signed which virtually proposed the partition of 
the Rana’s Kingdom. According to its articles, the Sultan of Gujarat 
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was to ovenun the territories of Mewar lying near Gujarat^ the Sultan 
'of Malwa ww to occupy Ajmere and Northern Mewar, and the contracting 
parties were to come ^o one another’s assistance in the event of danger. 

. [To be eontinued.'\ 

Kamafrasad Chardba. 


THE LATE RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE AT MATHURA. 

■ One of the most iiiteiesting events in the religious 
world of India that have occurred in the course of the last 
few months has been the Religious Conference lately hdd 
at. Mathura under the able and dislinguLshed presidency of 
•Pandit Giridhari Lala Jha of Aligarh. We invite the special 
attention of readers of the journal to the following three 
opening di.scourses of the illustrious Pandit, delivered on 
three different dates, as the}^ eontaiii not only most interest¬ 
ing and learned matter but as they also reveal a deep 
catholicity of ^bought and feeling in regard to the various 
questions brought up for discussion and elucidation in the 
miniature Parliament of Religions at Mathura. The more 
the representatives of differing and different religions come 
in friendly contact with ea^h other and learn to exchange 
views and even compare notes, much of the rivalry, 
bitterness, and antagonism between different sects which is 
foreign to the true r^digious .spirit and which has made 
conventional religion a by-wf»rd among nations would, we 
are convinced, disappear. The spirit of exclusiveness or 
antagonism is in man, not in any true religion,—by 
which we mean the true religious spirit. India fdr a long, 
long time has forgotten her God, and has been worshipping 
only self in His place. For God has revealed Himself in 
divers places in divers forma, and in different minds in 
different ways; so that it is a rebellion against God to hate 
a brother for religious convictions honestly held and honestly 
carried out. When man forgets God and exalts self, he 
hates or wages war against his brother, and digs the grave 
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of his own spiritual nature in the vaunted name of his 
religion. It this spirit of constant rebellioli that has 
manifested itself in the world^s great reIig4)U8 wars and has 
made the title of a religious man sigrnfy all that is yarrow, 
crude, exclusive, nneharitablo, selfislT, unbrotherly in man, 
instead of all that is high, holy, peaceable, life-giving, sym¬ 
pathetic in diis nature. It is this spirit of self-exaltation, 
self-glorificatiyn and self-deception in the boasted name of 
God’s Religion that has made the ordinary religionist the 
least in God’s creation, usurping like a tyrant the place of 
the most high. The degradation of India is coincident with 
the growth of this spirit in her children, the spirit of war 
of sect with sect, of religion with religion.* The love of 
God in India anmngst the vast majority of professed • 

votaries has been thought to be another word for the hate 

• 

of man, the hate of one class of believers for another class, 
and vice-versa. And if it is true that God reigns on earth, 
it must follow that the Indian races shall never prosper 
unless they Itave learnt to love God in that trjue and most 

practical way—by loving man, God’s creatures, of whatever 

• • 

religions, race or sect, or colour. 

Therefore, iji is ,with .sincere pleasure that wo note that 
the Religious Conference at JVWthura so succe.ssfully held 
and that it was [)re.sided over by a man who is not only 
.vastly learned but who is imbued with the truc^,religious 
.spirit, as we have sought to explain ouwelves. For the sue 
cess of a meeting, specially a religious one, where the parties 
belong to different camps,* depends, we are tempted to say, 
almost wholly on *the character and ability of the President 
^nd his ch*o;ce of lieutenants jn thp shape of the dif-’ 
ferent speakers to represent the different religions. With 
' these prefatory remarks we beg to present to the reader the 
President’s opening discourses on three tlifferent dates. 

Editor 
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THE DISOOTJBSES OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE MATHURA 
RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE. 

o L—(SECOND DAY). 

Gentlemen, , 

Whftt you heard yesterday, and what you will hear to-day, and on 
the following throe days, you must not regard merely with curiosity, 
but yon should try to 'derive intelligent lessons from what you hear. 
To enable you to have a systematic idea of the speeches on different 
religions that you are going to hear, I classify them, so that you may be 
able to view them in their proper, places. There are six principal 
religions, besides many others of less importance. In order of time, 
they are the Indian religions, Parsism, Buddhism (and Jainism), 
Judaism, Christiaiuty, .md Islsim. While the Indian religion may be 
divided into five forms—(a) Vaidik (vcdic), (h)Darshanik (philosophical), 
(e) Pauranik, (di Samajik 'associational\ and (e) the Pantu.s (paths'. 

(a) The Vedic religion maybe divided into three parts—Samhitas 
which contain prayers .addressed to God in the form of the sun, 
the air, the fire, and other natTiral phenomena. The second part, 
the Brahrnanas, ennt.ains rituals. The third p,art contains the Upanishads 
—the foundatifVJ of the Indian philosophy, and directfy or indirectly, 
of the philosophies of China, Greece. Alexandria, Rome and Germany. 

(b) The .second form conljains not only six, btit fifteen schools of 
Indian philo.sophy. In fact, Indian philosophy is so vast that w'e 
can literally say that it is an#abridgment of the entire History of 
Pljilosophy. 

(c) . The third Indian religion is the Pauranik, which contains five 
forms of t^ie Deity, Vishnu, Shiva, Sakti, Ganesh, and Shrya. Their 
worshippers are respectively called, the Vaishnavas, the Shaivas, the 
Shfiktas, the G&napatyas and the Sauryas. RAma, Krishna, and others 
are the incarnations or the Avatars of Vishnh.^ The worshippers of 
these AvatArs of VishnA are called the Vaishnavas.* ThQ,’r chief sam- 
pradayas are those of RAmAnuj (with R.amfi,nand), Nirnb&rk, Madhva' 
(w'ith Chaitanyal and Vishnft SwAmi (or Vallabh). They all belong 
to the Mohamedan period. 

(d) The fourth division of the Indian religion is SAmAjik or 
associational, belonging to the English period—the Brahma^amAj, 
PrArthanA SaraAj, Arya SamAj" and Theosophical (society or) Samaj, 
besides other forms of less importance. The principles of the first 
two are nearly the same. They belong to natural theology founded 
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upon faith, while the principles of the Arya Satnaj belong to a revealed 
theology founded upon understanding. The fourth fs Theosophy 
tending towards Buddhism in Madame Blavatsky’s tijne, while at present 
in Mra. Annie Besant’s time it app'ears to have adopted a modified 
‘form of the Vedant. • 

(e) The (fifth division contains Panths such as ICabir Panthi, 
Dadu Panthi, ^S,nak Panthi, G6rakh Panthi, ^SadnA Panthi, Send. 
Panthi, Charau Dasi, Radha Swami, Vishnh Swaini. Malfik D4si, 
Harish Chandri,^?akh"i-bhavi, Miran Panthi, Khaqi, and others all belong¬ 
ing to the Mohamedan and the English periods and being moderate 
in tone. • 

2. Next in order of time comes Parsism. According to it, 
there are two substantial beings, Ahur Mazda (A.sur Mfidha) and 
Ahriman—Good and Evil. Man is a. choosing being. Good men becortie 
divine. 

3. The third in order of tinge is Bfxddhism, in which the law of 
Karma is predominant, Madhyamik, Ydgachdr, Sautrantik, Vaibhashik 
are the four philo.sophical schools following it. 

Nearly connected with this, but quite different in its doctrine is 
Jainism. Ther§ are two objects according to it—Jiva ajid Ajiva, or the 

Individual mind and nature. Other objects mentioned in the Jain 

• • 

works fall under these two. 

4 —6. The other thi'ee religions are Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam. They are all theological in their nature. The first and the 
last believe in one God, while Christianity believes in Trinity. All 
the three are founded upon faith. 

These are the principal historical religion.s. Logically they may 
be divided into three forms—popular, scientific, and philosophical. The 
so-called revealed religions *are mostly adapted to the popular mind— 
not altogether wanting in the two higher forms. As the advocates 
of different religioi\p are to speak now, I, as the moderator, open the 
•meeting witS.this introduction, and leave ,the consideration of the' 
scientific and the philosopical stages for another opportunity (for the 
fifth day). . 

/ n.—(THIRD DAY). 

Ladies and Gentlemen, ^ 

To-day you will hear the representatives of the most practical oj 
all the religions, Christianity, Islam, and Sikhism. 
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1. We must thauk the Chnstian missionaries for their kindly 
taking into tfheir protection the poor and the famine-stricken people, 
for Jiving them food to eat and clothes to cover themselves They did 
for them what their coiintrymeu failed to have done. Not only this. 
To these ignorant persons they gave religious instruction also. For 
all this, we thank the representative missionaries, ^ \yJio are sitting 
here be/bre ns. We shall thank yon much more, if you enlighten 
this religions gathering of intelligent persons also. We will hear 
very patiently whatever yon are pleased to say. "But yon cannot 
satisfy us with the description of the., historical Christ. This 
wc must say at once to prevent misconception. The philosophical 
Christ only, and not the historical, will give ns intellectual satisfac¬ 
tion. He always is, not vun, the Divine Reason, We ought to be 
transfornied into this Christ —not the historical oiia For ‘ to cat his 
Hesh and to drink his blood’ means with ns^ to become altogether 
changed into his pei-son, without reserve or.limitation—to think 
wholly and entirely like him—to»live wholly and entirely like him— 
ami so, {IS if he himself lived in our life —, I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.’ Christ or the Divine Reason, cannot be separated 
from the other two elements of the Trinity—God, and his Existence 
which is the mjiture. God, the Divine Being, Chri'st, the Divine 
Reason; and Holy Spirit the Divine Existence, are one God. The 
doctrine of Trinity is, in essence, the doctrine of unity —the Unity 
in difference. 

2. Next Mohammad is the same Divine Rca.sou as we Jiscribed 
to Christ. The hidden nature of CJod is revealed by the Divine 
Reason. What vSiiys the Qnriin ? ‘ I was as .a gem concealed,’ ‘ Me 
my bntnvjg ray revealed,’' The name of the speaker is Mohammad 
Anand, onr Nainital friend. The name means the Divine Reason 
joined' with the Divine Love. 

i 

3. Lastly, the most practical of all the practical religions is 
Sikhism—practical used here, of course, in reference to the idea of mili- 
tju-y activity. Anywhere, in the peaceful British raj, whether in the 
quiet haunts of the Himalaya, or in the midst of our protected - cities, 
it is very easy to enjoy religions felicity. But it is very, very diffi¬ 
cult to have the satisfaction of a similar nature in the midst of war 
To enable his disciples to preserve a lofty peace of mind even amidst 
the din and noise of the bi?.ttle-field was the aim of Guru ^ovind’s 
teachings. To infuse the spirit of immortal glory into the heroic 
of his minds disciples, with ambrosial satiety was ‘ Amrit Chhakana ’ 
which is the drinking of immortality. 
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With this introduction, I respectfully ask the representatives of 
these religions to deliver their addresses. Wo will hear them very 

patiently and respectfully. • ^ 

• _ 

III.—(FIFTH DAY). 

Gentlemen,^ , 

I am not going to criticise, but to make a review of all .the forms 
of religion represented, by bringing them into system. Shall I commence 
my review of the religions in the order in which they are represented 
here everyday, or in the order of time, in which I mentioned the six 
historical religions on the second day { I think the order of time will 
be preferable. In order of time, there arc, as already mentioned to 
you, six religions. The Indian Vedic religion, Parsism, Buddhism (and 
Jainism), dndaism, Christianity, and Islam. • 

If any sacred book can be called revealed, it is the Veda, inas; 
much as God’s book must be revealed \v|,th the creation of the world, 
and not afterwards from time \o time when the Divine Experience 
iticrejised—this will betray the want of the; Divine foresight. No, 
but I call even the Veda the historical religion, because we find 
therein the mention of the old and new Rishis and their beliefs 
(Panthah). « • 

Sampradays and Samajes owing allegiance to.tjie Indian religion, 
Jainism, Christianity, and Islam, were all represented by. their respec¬ 
tive advocates, jn t|iis grand assembly, as also Free-thinking and 
the Vedaut. Shall we take up these forms first or the test by which 
they are adjusted ( I think it is well to take u|) the latter first^ for 

it is first in point of importance. The test 1 speak of is the test of 
— • . * 

Mind. There are three stages of the mind, adapted %f> the three 

stages of religion—popular, scientific, and philosophical, each having 
the three faculties of knowing, feeling, and willing. These faculties do 
not exist side by side, as separate powers. The spritual unity can¬ 
not be conceivei) 'of as a repository, like a case of instruments or 
lilce a box of. sorting letters, in which three Jbhings arc placed side by 
side, but rather as a unity of which the various elements necessarily 
involve each other, o^; arc the correlative expressions of a common 
principle. .This central principle is Thought. Now the question is, 
what is the special form of thought to which religion belongs ? In 
point of time, the mind appears as feeling, perception, or mental 
images of objects, long before it appeai-s as thoughts and notions of 
them. Through these mental images, the thinking mind rises to 
thoughts by the formal logic of understanding, and ultimately to 
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)iution8 by the speculative logic of reason, i.e., from th.e popular to the 
scientific, and from the scientific to the philosophical sthges of thought. 
The lower stages are absorbed by .the higher into themselves, just as 
childhood is absorbed into boyhood' and boyhood into youth. This 
does not'mean that the truth can be attained by scientific thought, or 
by philosophical notion only. Such a doctrine would b^ analogous to 
supposing, that eating was impossible before we had acquired a scientific 
knowledge of the Chenrical, Botanical, and Zoological characters of our 
food and that we must delay digestion till wc have finished the study of 
Anatomy and Physiology. The fact is that each form—image, thought 
or notion—allies itself with the content and appears in consequence to 
give rise to a special object. Thus what is the same at bottom, may 
look like a different sort of object.. Only the higher form is more 
adequate to the spiritual object. 

Now let us take one by one the forms of religion respresented at 

this Dharma Mahotssva. • * 

• 

1. liamanuj Sainprjidaya was ably represented in Sanskrit by 
P. Lakshmau Acharya of Vrimbivana. His description of the Lord, 
Individual Souls, and matter was quite in accordance with theology or 
the science of rcligiort, resembling the doctrine of Dqseartes. The 
Niftibark, Madhvrf (Chaitanya) Sampradayas and the lives of their 
founders were clearly described by P. Radha Charan G68\vami, and the 
doctrine of faith and love ably established. An account of the 
Vallabha Sampradaya was read from a manuscript sent by P. Rama 
Prapanna of Alwar Raj, The theological doctrine and the lives of 
the ^ Reformers of Brahma Samaj were briefly referred to by the same 
G6swami whose name ha.s been given above. The eclectic SMhAran 
Dharma prekehed by Switim Shivagana Achkrya, the founder of 
the Dharma Mahotsava, was briefly described by Swami Krishnanand, 
Manager, ShAntl Ashram, and by Babu‘Sanwal-Sahay, Secretary, 
Educational Committee, Aligarh. 

2. Jainism was, in a scholarly manner represented by Babu 
BanAirsi DAs, M. A., of Gwalior. Ho proved clearly that Jainism • 
is not a recent religion. In this wc quite agree with him, since we find 
its doctrine fully criticised by Sankar AchArya dn his commentary on 
the Vedant Sutras, Kh. II, PAda 2, SAtras from 33 to 36. Thus 
Jainism took its rise at least some yearn before the rise of Sankar AchArya. 
The learned advocate of Jainism fully described its main decline, 
but the more abstruse theories were touched on only slightly. He did 
wisely in doing so, as there were few persons in the assembly who 
could take interest in the subj^t. To all things the Jains apply the 
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following method of reasoning which they call the SaptabhanginAya., 
somehow it is; 'somehow it is not; somehow it is and it is not; 
somehow it is indescribable; somehow it is and is indescribable 
somehow it is not and is indescribable; somehow it is and is not and 
is indescribable. 

3. Chriijtiiinity was represented by Rev. Mr. Scott and Professor 
Jwala Sinha—a native Christian. The speech of the former was 
simple : while that of the latter was theological, seeking to establish 
by means of • logfc the arbitrary—and unconnected dogmas of 
Christianity. 

4. Mohammad Anand, the representative of Islam, contrasted 

the grades of mind and nature, and ])ns.sing through the fourfold 
stages of life and of knowledge, took rest in mysticism, acknowledg¬ 
ing the supremacy of the Indian Philost)phy, there being, properly 
speaking, n*o Mohamedaii philoaophy. • 

5. P. Govar Dhan Das ab^v repfesented Free-thinkijig, which 
IS the exercise of critical speculative thought, in disregard of autho¬ 
rity, of common consent of mankiiul, and of alleged first principles 
of faith and conduct. He mixed wonderfully with Free-thinking the 
doctrines of ihe French philosopher, Auguste C<*mte, named Positi¬ 
vism, which is'the worship of Humanity. The last is a .social <loctrine. 
Its aim is social. Its God is humanity. 

(>. In his closing speeches, Swafni Ram Tirth, M. A., established 
the superiority of* the^Vedant. Fiom the intuitional point of view, 
they were highly interesting and stimulating. 

In making a review of the popular religions and in proceeding 
towards the scientific stage, I leave out of review thb'cpiestion of 
Practical Education, on which Babu Ganeshi Lai, B.A., spoke so 
well. In his learned speech, he enumerated the different branches of 
knowledge or science. Now I would try to bring these .sciences 
into system. Wlyle on the one hand, I wish to classify them, on the 
• otKer, I haye to raise the minds of my audience from the popular to 
the scientific stage. To answer bot h of these purposes, not only must 
I classify the sciencfs, but also point out the position of the science 
of Religion, ^'n ther ealm of the Sciences. Sciences may be divided into 
the J^ite and the Infinite. The finite sciences are either natural 
or m^tal. The natural sciences are ,^of course Mathematics, Mecha¬ 
nics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. The mental sciences 
are, roughly speaking, intellectual,- moral, and social. The infinite 
sciences are Art (used here in the widest sense of the terra), Religion, 
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and Philosophy. Thus, each science holds its proper place, and the 
science of religion stands npj)erniost, next only to Philosophy. 

1. The so-called revealed or the hi.storical religions are mostly 
popular religions. The popular, as^ distinguished from the scientific 
or. the specidative religion consists in worshipping images, symbols, or 
pictorial representations of ideas under a sensuous form ; personal gods; 
or niat((rial objects in space and events in time. The wings by which 
the popular thought seeks to soar above matter Srr^ themselves 
material, ifnd they tend to become a burden and to drag it back into 
the world to which they belong. Thought at this stage is uncon¬ 
sciously trying to work itself clear of the sense image,,, to drop from 
its content that which is not universal, but its effort is never wholly 
successful. 

2. While in the scientific stage, when reflection is awakened, 
and understan<ling begins to seek its own satisfaction, that satis¬ 
faction is one which neither pious fetding nor the repre.sentations 
of the ordinary and unscientific consciousness can supply. The 
first step that we take in this stage to meet the craving for intellec¬ 
tual satisfaction is to eonsti’uct theological dogmas and weaving them 
into system. Put W(j speedily find that 8pritn.al unity lies beyond 
the scope of theology and its arbitrary associations. Th^n, we try 
by the necessary laws of thought to form scientific systems on the 
basis of formal logic. The ])rinciplos, forms, and methods of this 
logic only serves to exaggerate the oppositions and finite distinctions, 
in8tea<l of bringing spiritind unity to satisfy’ our re.ason. It produces 
the opposite and finite systems like Materialism and Idealism, Sensa¬ 
tionalism and Rationalism, Agnosticism and Scepticism and such like. 
Nature, Mind, and tbxl are, in short, left unreconciled by the scientific 
thought. 

3. In the philosophical stage, on the contrary, the. speculative 
thought or nnnd reconciles itself, on the one hand* with nature, which is 
now no more a nature in the natural sen.se of the term, but is trans¬ 
formed into the Absolute Spiritual Existence of God; and on the 
other, with God, who is the absolute Being of that Absolute 
Existence. The absolute notion reconciles the absolute Being of God 
with his absolute Existence. ‘ The true nature of Being becomes 
manifest, when it has been perceived by the Notion of Existence’ as is 
shown ii^ Kath, Upanishad 6, Valli 13. 

This spiritual Unity the speculative mind can grasp either 
with the notion of reason .'gyiin, ), or see intuitionally (Anubhava, 

or feel w'itb ectasy (Paramanand, ), or v.’’th 

absolute love ), or only my-stically JT ) in concrete Unity 

of the occidental philosophy, or in abstract Unity of the Oriental 
philosophy,—Vedant. ' 

I would have dwelt upon this highest stage thoroughly, had I 
time to deliver a lecture separately on the Vedant. The theory of 
illusion or Maya, the identity of diva and Brahin, subjectivity or Nivritti 
'and objectivity or Pravrati, the connexion of the Vedant with Society in 
all its relations, in other words, the practical Vedant, the theory of Fate, 
the comparison of the eastern and western philosophy, are the questions 
of the day for the Vedant to answer. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE GODS.-III. 

• • 

, [Gontinuai from page 363, Vol. F.] 

In the present article, I propose to deal with the question as to 
whence the gods (devas) Jire recruited. Wc are told that the highest 
system of evolution connected with the earth, is that of beings 
whom we call the devas. " They may, in fact, be regarded as a king¬ 
dom lying next above humanity, in the same way as humanity in turn 
lies next abovd^ the animal kingdom but at the same time it is a 
fact, that some of their very numerous classes have not evolved through 
the human stage at all. There is thus a separate deva evolution 
which is distinct from the evolution of humanity. Thus, the 
Upanishad speaks Che Ajana Deva (the natural-born Deva, so 
to say) as distinguished from the Sadhya Deva, the product of 
evolution from humanity. And the scriptures have placed on record 
numerous instances of men having evolved into devas. Fqj-,instance, 
the Bhagabata Purana relates how Nctrada, the great Rishi initiate 
(Devarshi), evolved from a j’ustic lad—the son of a slave girl. We 
also read of king Nahusha having become the king of the celestials, 
Indra himself. We p.re also told that Bali is to become Indra in 
the iiext cyeie. Further, the “Chandi” is only the life-histoiy 
of an ancient king Suratha, who by appropfiate means evolved into 
, a Manu—Savami Manu of the next Manwantara; and in the 
Brihadaranyaka UpanisRad we have the explicit statement that 
a human beirig by devoting himself to a particular god, evolves 
unto hi^Rkeness,*f and the Gita likewise teaches us that one devoted 
to the devas, goes to the devfl-s. To the same effect, is the 
teaching in the Samkhya Sutras, which, while denying the existence 


* C. W, Leodbeater’a Astral Plane, page 64. 

11 Tena u etasyai devatayu sayujyam salokatam jayati Brihadaranyaka 1-5-23. 
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tff a supretpe Logos, speak of the Vedic hymns as being addressed 
to liberated human beings (Muktasya Upasa). The Ved4nta Sutras are 

more explicit and "discuss the functions of the Adhiharikas -the 

elects of God, the emancipated men, who, having by their special work 
deserved the privilege of serving the Supreme in the government of 
the worlds, are appointed by the Supreme Being to "dScharge certain 
cosmic functions. (Brahma-Sutras, 3-3'32). In commenting on this 
Sutra, Shankaracharya speaks of the, Sun-god discharging his ap¬ 
pointed function, and of Sanat Kumara as being appointed to become 
the Skanda in the coming KaVpa. Also, the Vishnu Purana (Book 
II.) gives a catalogue of various personages, who have been or are to 
be the Manu, the Indra, or the Saptarshi, as the case may be, of each of 
the fourteen Manwantaras that go to make up the current Kalpa. It 
ought to be borne in mind that these functionarie’s are appointed to do 
their appropriate duties only for a fixed period of time,, so that after 
the expiry of that period, they either lapse into manhood, or what is 
oftener the case, pass on to a higher state of evolutionary growth. Thus, 
it is said that Surya, the Sun-god, after doing duty as such, for a 
period of one thousand deva years, will attain liberation. For, be it 
remembered that the deva kingdom itself is within the scope 
of the evolutfonary sweep; for, as the Vedanta Sutras teach us, 
the Brahmavidya is also for the devas, and instances are not 
wanting of some of the gods having been initiated into the mysteries 
of the supreme wisdom by the great Initiates For instance, the 
Chhandyogya Upanishad relates how Indra, the lord of the celestials, 
put himself under tuition to a great Bishi, who taught him the 
Brahma-Vidya. 

We must not, however, lose sight of the fact, that the system of 
evolution obtaining among the devas is somewhat different from what 
governs mankind; although it is possible, as we have seen, for 
human beings by developing special aptitudes to become gods and to 
discharge their appointed functions in the governance qf the universe. 
The fact is, that when a man reaches a certain stage of evolution, 
there open out to him two distinct paths whereby to reach his 
goal. He may tread the path of kraina mukti or gradual evolution' 
and evolve into a god, donning what the Buddhists call the Dharma 
Kaya vesture. Thence he may gradually scale the highest '■teeps and 
become in the process of ,time, a Frajapati or a planetary logos, 
presiding over the evolution of a particular solar system,* and so on 

* Tide ott this point Brihadamnyaka 1*8-1 and Shankara’a oonunentary thereon, 
vhicdi expreaaiy speaks of a human aspirant evolving into PrajapatL 
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and on, until h§ enters into the One Existence from which all pro¬ 
ceed. Once a man has chosen to tread this path, he loses close touch 
with humanity, except so far as the function which he has to perform 
in the cosmic economy, may bring him into such contact. Thp other 
path is the path of direct liberation or videha mukti, which involves 
the sublime rgounciation of what the Buddhists call the Nirmana 
Kayo. Thus, ^e see how the gods are recruited to a certaift extent 

from among the flower of humanity-from the ranks of men forming 

the crest wave of evolution. 

Next, we have to consider the extent of the power possessed by 
these devas. Though they are the conscious instruments of the Supreme 
employed in evolving and maintaining a particular order of things; 
though they are the superintending and presiding intelligences govern¬ 
ing the workings of* Nature in its various aspects, yet they caunbt 
transcend the^divinely Otdained scheme, but have always to carry out * 
the archetypal design chalked out by the Divine mind, accepting 
and working under the primeval plan, projected by the Supreme 
Logos. A.nd, what Shankaracharya says in his commentary on the 
Vedanta Sutra 4-4-17 (Jagat Vyapara harjjam), with reference to the 
emancipated squI, may, with equal appropriateness, be applied to the 
gods. There, Shankaracharya lays down quite distinctly that so far 
as the creation or the annihilation of the root, .elements of the 
universe (Tatwas), that is to say, thp different kinds of ultimate 
atoms of each plape qf the cosmos is concerned, it is the Supreme 
Logos alone that is the absolute Lord and Master. What is true of 
matter, is equally true of force or cosmic energy. Neither the ope 
nor the other could be created or be destroyed by any but the Supreme 
Being Himself. Still, within the limits, the devas ar^* perfectly 
free, that is to say, they are masters in their own particular spheres of 
action or realms of activity!. 

Hirendranath Datta. 


RANA KUMBHA: A STUDY FROM ORIGINAL 
' :SOURC£S.-m. 

^ {Oonduded from-page SJ^ Vol. FI 

There is a great disorepancy in TAlSikSktdrAkbari with regard to the 
date of the agreement. In the Gujarat seotion it is put down at the end 
of the year, 860 H. But in the Malwa section it is dated three years 
earlier. This apparent inoonsistenoy escAped the notice of Ferishtst who 
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freely used the Tahakat in the compilation of his Tarikh,* Sikandar, 
the author of a history of Gujarat entitled Mirat-i-Sikdndari,f who wrote 
contemporaneously v^ith Ferishta, agrees with the Gujarat section of the 
Tahakat in putting the year, 860 H. ks the date of the alliance. Sikandar 
compiled his work from original sources. The only explanation of Nizam* 
uddin’s inconsistency that suggests itself to me is that the authorities 
consulted^ by him for the Gujarat and the Malwa chaiiterB respectively 
furnished different dates, and that he followed them, like hl^ own follower 
Ferishta, without critical examination. Nizamuddiu is ^not very careful 
about bid dates, as a rule. His friend Abdul Qadir of Badaon, the author 
of MuntakhJabut-i-Tawanhh^ complains of his chronological inaccuracies 
even in the narrative of contemporary events. Sikandar’s confirmation of 
the date shows that Nizamuddin faithfully followed his authorities for 
Gujarat. If wo assume that he also followed the authorities for Malwa 
correctly, then, to* decide which of the alternative •dates is correct, we 
. must inquire, whioh set of his authorities is. the more' reliable. A 
glance at the long list of historical works given in«the author’s preface to 
the Tabtikat-i-Akbari shows that for fcTur different chronicles of the Sultans 
of Gujarat, ho does not mention a single work that derives its name from 
any of the Sultans of Malwa. And two of the chronicles of Gujarat 
mentioned therein, the Tahakat-i-Mahmvd Shahi Gujarati, and the Masir- 
i-Mahmud Shahi Gujarati, named after the prince who ascedded the throne 
of Gujarat seven days after the death of Kutbuddin, must have been 
written by Kutbuddin’s contemporaries. Therefore, we shall be nearer 
the truth if we take the date .of the agreement given in the Gujarat 
section of Nizamuddin’s work as the correct one. . • 

The confused way in which Sultan Mahmud’s military operations 
in* Me war subsequent to the agreement is described, offers a greater 
difficulty. ..JivLt both Nizamuddin and Sikandar notice certain synchronisms 
in the bampaigns of the allied sovereigns. Taking these synchronisms 
as landmarks, 1 shall try to harmonize the divergent narratives in 
accordance with the chronology of Gujarat.« Early in 861 H. (A. D. 1457- 
1458) the allied powers opened the war by simultaneously marching 
upon the kingdom of Me war. The Sultan of Malwa {^vanced from 
the south-east, and the raler of Gujarat from the south-west. Finding-^ 
himself between two great fires the Bana decided to pursue two different 
policies with regard to his two assailants. A^ we have already seen, 
his entire military strength was not sufficient to enable him to meet either 
of them in the open field. And the same inadequacy of , ,resources 
rendered the plan he had hitherto^ successfully followed against one iuvading 
^Qtyi-lof making one of the fortresses the base of operations and exhaust- 

* Tarikh-i-Fri»kta, Lucknow edition, Vol. U. 

Sir Edward C. Bayley’a translation, “ History of Qujamt,” p. 147. 
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ing the enemy by repeated attacks—impracticable against the two. And 
yet if they were b,llowed to make a junction, his stronghplds would be 
at their mercy. Rana Kumbha, therefore, in the first place, determined to 
dissolve the coalition by buying off* one of the allies, and then fight the 
other. 

But his strong prejudice against the champion of the hated Shamsh 
Khan of Nagor led him to a serious mistake. Instead of opening negotia¬ 
tions with the* indolent and unambitious Kutbuddin, who might have been 
easily won over, Kumbjia sent presents to Mahmud. Mahmud refused the 
offering, and set about devastating the frontier districts of Mewar in right 
earnest. “ No trace of cultivation was left.” OfiBoers were deputed to 
overrun Mandisor, thanadars were established in all the pargannas, and it 
was given out that the name of the conquered district will be changed into 
Khiljipur. But the rebuff, followed by such demonstrations, was not 
enough to overcome the aversion of the Rana to proposiifg any terms to the 
son-in-law of Shamsh Khan. He now determined to purchase peace with, 
Sultan Mahmud at any price. He communicated his willingness to pay any 
amount of indemnity that the Sultan might demand. The rainy season was 
approaching. Mahmud therefore found it expedient to give in and withdraw 
his forces from the Raua’s territory for the time being. But as soon as the 
autumn had set in,' he again invaded Mewar and re-occupied Mandisor. 

While Kunabha had been conducting negotiations for peace with 

Malwa, and emptying his treasury to satisfy the greed of the implacable 

• » 

Mahmud, Sultan Kutbuddin was advancing towards Kumbalmir. The 
Sultan pressed forward triumphantly, ‘redeeming his promise by capturing 
Abu and handing it* over to Kitapoda. When the Gujrati army neared 
Kumbalmir, the Rana left that stronghold and began to move towards 
Chitor. Sultan Kutubuddin followed in his wake. Suddenly during %he 
march, Kumbha faced about and charged the pursuers. Fierce fighting 
began and was kept up throughout the day. Fighting was resumed on the 
day following. The Sultan himself, fought with the valour of a j^ustam.” 
The Rajputs were ultimately driven to take shelter among the hills, 
Sikandar’s version of the action is somewhat different. According to him 
Kutbuddin ^archad upon Chitor. Rana Kumbha camo out of Chitorgarh 
^with 40,000 horse and 200 elephants to meet him. Fighting continued f6r 
five days. But the Sultan got the better of the Rana in the end, and the 
Rajputs withdrew into tlie fort. Kutbuddin then invested Chitor. 

Defeated in battle and compelled to fall back upon his old tactics of 
maki^ a fortified place his base, Kumbha now saw clearly that it was 
no longer in his power to prevent the combination of the two invading 
armies. His only hope now l%y in opening negotiations. The bad faith of 
Sultan Mahmud had already convinced him of the futility of expecting 
anything from that quarter. And we must record it to his credit that he 
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never again, even when his fortune was at its lowest ebb, humiliated himself 
by proposing terras or sending presents to Mahmud. He was therefore 
compelled to turn to the king of Gujarat. Sultan Kutbuddin readily 
accepted his peshka»h and granted peade, imposing only one single term upon 
the Rana—that ho must never again invade Nagor. Sultan Mahmud 

received the formal cession of “ the' district of Mandisor and several other 

• - 

pargannas adjacent to the territories of Malwa,” as his share. 

• . 

Although driven td sue for peace and acquiesce in the annexation of a 

certain portion of his territories, the daring bUt politic&lly purblind Rajput 
bad forgotten nothing and learnt nothing. Before three months had elapsed, 
Kumbha broke the covenant and led 5,000 horsemen to Nagor. But he had 
to pay dearly for this act, which history must condemn as a treacherous folly. 
Sultan Kutbuddin at once began to assemble a force for a punitive expedi¬ 
tion. His ally marched upon Ajmere. In the Malwa section of the 
Tdbnkdt-i-Akbari, the author says that a short time after the ponquest of 
Mandisor, Mahmud was reminded that Ajmere, whicli contained the tomb of 
the famous saint. Shaikh Muinuddin Sanjari, was stiil in the possession of 
the infidels. This reminder is credited with having roused him to move 
against Ajmere. But as Mahmud had already stipulated for the conquest of 
Ajmere in his agreement with Gujarat, such a reminder, unaccompanied by 
circumstances favourable to the undertaking, could have ve^ little weight 
with him. With the late treaty, his plan of keeping the Raua engaged in 
fighting the Gujratis and pushing his conquests with comparative immunity, 
came to a premature* end. It was, therefore, the opportunity that offered 
itself owing to Kumbha’s bad faith ind consequent military preparations in 
Gujarat, rather than any fresh recrudescence of religious farvour, that led him 
to hasten towards the much-coveted Ajmere. 

*Ajmere, which formed part of the Pathan Empire of Delhi since its 
conquest froox. the Ghauhatis b^ Kutbuddin Ibak, is said to have been 
annexed to the kingdom of Mewar by Raua Kshetra, the great-grandfather 
of Kumbha. Mahmud reached AjmerO by forced marches. He at once lud 
siege to the fort, entrusting to his several nobles the pbsts round it. 
Gajadhar was the commander of the Rajput garrison. 'Before Mahmud had 
time to deliver an assault, Gajadhar sallied out with a picked Htdy of Liwi 
and flung himself upon the enemy. For four days desparate fighting 
raged between the besiegers and the besieged. On the fifth day, Gajadhar 
made a furious sortie with his entire strength. Unfort&nately for the Rajputs, 
he fell in the struggle. The leaderless Rajputs were easily rouilsd. A body 
of Malwa sepoys now mingled with the disorderly Rajputs during Jhelr 
flight, and got admittance into the fortress. The gates were opened. The 
besiegers rushed in. Ajmere fell into the, hands of Mahmud. Then 
followed the massacre of the gallant defenders. “All the lanes were 
covered with the corpses of the slaughtered Rajputs.” And where was 
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Bana Kumbha ? iPhe echo of the clangour of arms in Gujarat had already 
awakened him and drawn him back to his kingdom. Although the report 
of his abandonment of the expedition*had induced Kutbuddin to leave the 
oamp for the capital, and to relapse into indolence and pleasure, he himself 
could not withdraw his attention from the Gujarat frontier until he had 
reassuring intelHgence from that side. The victor then busied himself 
in making arrangements for the occupation and retention of Ajmere, and 
that done, proceeded to invest Mandalgarh. ' 

» • 

In the meantime Kumbha had got definite informations regarding 
the movements of Kutbuddin, and had hastened to anticipate Mahmud 
at Mandalgarh, Mahmud reached Mandalgarh by uninterrupted marches, 
and at once set to work to lay siege to the stronghold. Kumbha rushed 
out to attack him, and dividing his men into three columns, charged the 
flanks and the centre of the enemy simultaneously. .Fierce combat rt^ed 
throughout* day. At sunset, the combatants retired to rest. On the fol¬ 
lowing morning, the, nobles and the ministers represented to the Sultan 
that as his men were exhausted by continuous hard fighting, and as the 
rainy season was also drawing nigh, they should retreat to Mandu, and after 
taking rest for a while, return to the siege reinforced. Sultan Mahmud 
ordered a retreat from Mandalgarh accordingly. * 

In 862 H!,(A. D. 1458-1459) the confederates resumed war with great 
vigour. Early in the year, Sultan Mahmud assembled a larg^army and 
began to move towards Mandalgarh. , Sultan Kutbuddin also roused himself, 
probably at the instigation of his vigilant ally, “and screwing up his 
resolution to puftish*" the Rana, advanced towards Sirohi. Kumbha, 
placing a strong garrison at Mandalgarh, planted himself in Kumbalmir to 
oppose the Gujratis. • 

Mahmud advanced to Mandalgarh 15y slow stages, cuwyfng fire and 
sword and occupying the pargannaa in the neighbourhood. Then for the 
third time he invested Mandalgarh. He had the strongest of motives to 
exert himself to the utmost. He well knew that if he should fail in 
crushing the power pf the Rana in the present campaign, he must no longer 
^.jaWPt upoj^ the bo-operation of his indolent ally. He and his followers 
had a sort of‘personal grudge against the fortress, for they had what, in 
plain language, must be called two defeats to avenge. His equipment was 
also excellent. He had that most potent of machines in conducting sieges,— 
artillery, thena novelty in the east. The siege operations were pressed with 
the ^(watest energy. Defence works by besiegers, such as mounds, were 
pushed across the ditch, and erected olpse to the ramparts. At last the 
stronghold was taken, and a great number of Rajputs killed or captured, but 
not before the main body of the garrison with the women and children had 
time to withdraw from it and throw themselves into a fortified outpost on the' 
summit of a hill. The guns began to play upon the outpost. The most 
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serious damage caused by the “roar of the guns”* was,the battering of 
the tanks and the consequent flowing down of the water stored therein. 
The condition of the tbesieged became' unendurable on account of the want 
of water. At last they were forced to capitulate. The outpost was 
surrendered, and Mahmud granted .safe-conduct to the garrison on payment 
of ten lac tankas as ransom. Thus fell Mandalgarh. Mahmud had started 
on the canipaign in the hrst month of the Mussalman year, and the garrison 
capitulated early in Zihijga, the last month. On the following day, the 
Sultan entered the fort, and causing the temples to be'pulled down, ordered 
the construction oi the Jawa Masjid with their materials. Judicial and 
ecclesiastical officers like the Kazi, the mufti, the Khatih (the reader of the 
public prayer), and the muazzin were appointed, together with a kotowal, 
and all other necessary ai-rangements were made for the administration of 
the conquered territories. The victor then directed his course towards 
Chltor. 

Sultan Kutbuddin had been advancing by the route he had followed 
in his two other expeditions. The Jlaja of Sirohi retired to the hills at 
bis approach, and the Sultan, for the third time, delivered the Sirohi state 
over to plunder and biirning. lie then passed into Mewar, and proceeded 
towards Kumbalmir. Information now reached him that “while marching 
on Maudpur, Sultan Mahmud Khilji had turned his attention towards 
Cliitorgarh, and had occupied all^the pargannas in the neighbourhood of 
Mandpur.” Mandpur is here a mistake for Mandalgarh, and the news from 
Mahmud’s camp refers to the devastations of the neighbouring territories by 
Mahmud, before he sat down to invest Mandalgarh. “ Sultan Kutbuddin, 
with firm determination, besieged the liana within the fortress of Kumbalmir. 
When the siege had gone on for a while, the difficulty of capturing the fort 
bedunie evident, and the Sultan, abandoning the siege, turned his face 
towards Giiitor ; and after wasting and pillaging the neighbourhood of that 
place, returned to Ahmadabad.” 

Such is Nizamuddin’s account of Sultan Kutbuddln’s last campaign 
in Mewar. The privations and losses endured'by his troops, and the cause 
of their retreat may be guessed from the following casual remark of the 
same author. “ Among tbe almost all had lost their h«.rse8 du^ ’^c. 

this expedition.” Besides causing great distress to the ' long-suffering 
peasantry of Sirohi and Mewar, Kutbuddin’s invasion had contributed to 
one great loss to the Bana : it had enabled MabmudHo capture Mandalgarh. 
That triumph also must have cost Mahmud dear. For althopgh after the 
capture of the fort he is said to have set out towards Chitor, nothin^^ more 
is heard of this new enterprise, and Mahmud never again led any expedition 
to Mewar in person. 

The heavy losses sustained by himself and the heavier sufferings of 
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his people now opened the eyes of Bana Kumbha. He clearly saw that 
hie palling down the three kungrahs (tnrrets) of the fort oi Nagor, an act 
of mere caprice, lay at the bottom of a» three years’ cruel war. He now, for 
ever dismissed the Kungrahs fronubhis imagination and sent an embassy to 
Ahmedabad to conciliate Sultan Kutbuddin. Tlie Rajput envoys were 
cordially received by the Sultan, and peace was restored between Mewar 
and her most •powerful neighbour—a peace wliioh lasted for half a century 
without interruption, until Kumbha’s grandson, Rana Sanga, inspired by a 
great policy, undertook to interfere in the afiiiira of Idar. Sultan Mahmud 
had to accept quietly the treaty of peace. Further weakening of the 
Rana was not in his power. With the solitary exception of an expedition 
under his son, Ghyassuddin, a year later, wiien that prince penetrated 
as far as Kumbalmir, but was scared away by the apparent strength of 
the fort, the army of Malwa never again crossed the frontier of the Rana’s 
dominions in Mahmud’s lifetime. * . 

t 

This is b 11 that we can know of Kumbha from Mussulman writers. The 
materials furnished by them are very scanty hnd scattered. [The remarkable 
personality of the Rana is always in the background ] But though non¬ 
contemporary, yet, on the whole, they are of undoubted authenticity. Tod 
gives a brief account of Kumbha’s reign in the eighth chapter of his Annals nf 
Mewar. The {present sketch differs from his narrative in some very essential 
points; nor could we accept Tod’s account of the last dayB of the Rana as 
authentic unless it was corroborated by some contemporjiry authority. We 
must, therefore, hero bid our hero good-bye. It would be unfair to base 
any estimate of his character upon such scanty and one-sided evidence. But 
we cannot withhold our praise from his high soldierly qualities. He 
had a real genius for defending forts. He may be regarded as one of the 
early examplers of Napoleon’s maxim, “ the best way to defend is* to 
attack.” « * 


The place that Rana Kumbha occupies in the history of Mewar and 
of India is a prominent oifb. Although in his wars Mewar lost a great 
deal materially, her moral gain was immense and invaluable. Kumbha 
gave a new direction to the historical development cf Mewar, and inspired 
^^,}wa!^eople with a true spirit of national aspiration. Alone among the Indian 
races, the dwellers of that favoured corner of Rajputana have never been 
wanting in national feeling. When Alauddin Khilji conquered Mewar early 
in the fourteenth centurjr, the Mowaris, by their patriotic turbulence, made 
the government by the lieutenants of Delhi Emperors impossible; and 
thus ^^ting circumstances favou'rable to the return of their native prince 
(who had been forced to become a fugitive) brought about the recovery of 
national independence. The Rttle nation grew steadily in strength and 
influence under a succession of able rulers. ‘ Rana K umbha first revealed to 
it its latent power. Great in daring, the nation proved itself even greater 
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in endurance. Henceforth the lofty mission of stemming the tide of 
Mussulman anarchy and ambition was imposed upon thb people of Mewar, 
and. the ground was prepared for th<vn to achieve such heroic leaders as 
the imperial Sangram Singha and the un<ionquerable Pratap. , 

Ramafrabad Chandba. 


WIRELESS TELEQBAPH7, 

As lUustrative of the Progress of Science and its Applications. 

[ Bt Dr. IktAHENDRA Lal Sircar, M. D., D. L., C. I. E.] 

The reason, why wireless telegraphy is being made so much of, and is 
looked upon as a marvel in these days of scientific marvels, is that whereas 
in ordinary telegraphy messages are conveyed by a continuous wire conduct¬ 
ing an actual voltaic current from one station to another, this continuous 
connecting wire between two stations is absolutely dispensed .with in this 
* form of telegraphy. The messages are conveyed across space „not by what 
IS called an electric current *but by some influence which is electrical 
in origin as I shall presently explain. The electric current is not and 
cannot be dispensed with at either the transmitting or the receiving station. 
Indeed, it is indispensably necessary in both these stations and is made 
use of at the receiving station, as in ordinary telegraphy. Hence, in 
both these stations wires are a sine qua non. No telegraphy by means of 
electricity can be absolutely wireless, and therefore the term is not logical, 

but no better substitute has been found. 

« 

I will speak only of two forms of wireless telegraphy, that dependent 
upon induction as devised by Mr. Preece, and that dependent upon the 
influence of electric sparks as elaborated by Signor Marconi. In both we 
have the play of electric waves, but whether it is the same kind of waves in 
both, or’diSjrent from each other, has to be determined. 

In order that you may understand the working of the first form, I shall 
have to carry you back to Oersted’s discovery of the action of an electric 
current on a magnet, made about the end of 1819 or beginning of 1820 . 
The discovery was this, that when a wire joining the poles of a battery, that 
is, conveying an electric current, which is supposed to proreed fra'^^the 
positive to the negative pole, is placed in the neighbourhood of a well-poised 
magnetic needle, the needle, though not touching the wire, and placed at a 
distance from it, is affected in the following way^ If the wire is parallel to 
its axis and placed above it, the needle deflects, its north pole* going to the 
west when the direction of the current is from south to north, Uajhe east 
when tire current is from the north to the south, AmpAre has generalized 
this into the formula that the north pole deflects to the left of the current, 
supposing the current to have its feet towards the positive pole and head 
towards the negative pole and always looking towards the needle, 
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Such is ths law of the action of an electric current upon a magnet. 
And as this holds good whatever the position of the needle with respect to 
the current, above or below, to the right or to the left, or any other 
intermediate position, and at all angled, except the right angle, the inference 
is forced upon the mind that the current exerts a force all hroundit, 
which tends to s|t a magnet placed in that space at right angles to the 
current ; in other words, the current creates a magnetic field in this space. 
How far into ‘this space the force extends, must be determined by ex¬ 
periment. , 

If we cause a vertical wire conveying an electric current to pierce a 
horizontally placed card board, and if we strew on the card board and 
around the wire some iron filings, we shall find that these filings do not 
remain indifierently in any position, but arrange themselves in concentric 
circles around the wjre, the circles becoming less and less manifest in propor¬ 
tion as the .filings are more and more distant from the wire. If we incre'ase 
the intensity £){ the current we shall find that the fainter circles become* 
more pronounced, and that other fainter circles are produced beyond them, 
till at last no circles are visible further beyond; showing that the magnetic 
force produced by the current decreases with the distance. 

You will see from this experiment that we have in iron filings a means 

whereby to detect the existence of the maguetic force produced by an 
• • 
electric current around it. A stronger evidence of this force is afforded by 

the actual production of magnetism in a bar or rod of soft iron or steel 

by an electric current circulating round it, as was discovered by Ampbre, 

almost immediately after Oersted’s discovery. Magnetism thus developed 

is called electro-magnetism. Now, by means of electricity we can produce 

magnetic force of any intensity, which we cannot do by the ordinary 

processes of magnetization. Ampbre further discovered the relations of 

electric currents with one another and ‘their laws with •mathematical 

precision, so that within a few weeks of Oersted’s discovery the science 

of electro-dynamics was complete. *“ The experimental investigfltion by 

which Ampbre established the laws of the mechanical action between 

electric currents,” as Clerk Maxwell has well said, “ is one of the most 

,^Jbj?!fflant ach?evements in science. The whole, theory and experiment, seeips 

as if it had leaped, full grown and full armed, from the brain of the 

Newton of Electricity.’ It is perfect in form, and unassailable in accuracy, 

and it is summed up In a formula from which ail the phenomena may be 

deduced, and which must always remain the cardinal formula of electro- 

dynaq^s.” 

While Oersted’s discovery was fruitful in the establishment of electro- 
dynamics, it was fruitful in another direction, in the invention of the galvano¬ 
meter. Shortly after the discovery, Schiireigger, of Halle in Germany, 
conceived the happy idea of magnifying the effect of the current on die 
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magnet by taking the same wire conveying it several times around a 
magnetic needle, the portions above the needle being parallel to those 
below. From the fact of such an* arrangement having the effect of 
multiplying the action of the currenf, Sebweigger called it the Multiplier, 
Under this arrangement, the existence and direction of even a feeble 
current can be at once detected. The sensitiveness o^ the instrument 
was further increased by Nobili of Florence by the use of what he 
has called an astatic needle, that is, a system of tvfo needles of 
equal length and as nearly as possible, of equal majgnetic intensity 
joi'.ed together rigidly by a light * wire, and such that the needles are 
Itarallel with their north and south poles opposed to each other, and placed 
in reference to the coil cf nveying the current so, that one needle is within 
and the other either below or above it. Such an arrangement, as you can 
easily understand, must be a great deal more sensitive than Schweigger’s 
nmUiplier, because the astatic s> stem is very nearly, if'not entirely, inde¬ 
pendent of the directive action of the earth, and because the current in the 
c('il has a multiplying effect upon two needles instead of one. 

It is impossible to estimate the immense impetus which the invention 
of the galvanometer has given to electrical science. The greatest and the 
important oisco\eiies that have since been made could not have been made 
without it. The next discovery which concerns us most today, and which 
was made by Fargday, could only have been made witl?^ the aid of the 
galv.tnometer. This discovery, which by its practical importance has 
thrown into the sliatre’all other discoveries, and which may he said to have 
changed the aspect of modern civHized life, is that to which we owe all the 
forms of wireless telegraphy. It is the discovery* of 'ihe induction of a 
current of temporary duration in a conductor by a current in its neighbour 
hood- The secondary current thus induced is in opposite direction to the 
primary or inducing current. 

The reason why the discovery was not made earlier is because philo¬ 
sophers expected the induced current lo be of equal duration with the 
primary current, whereas it is, in reality, of momentary duration. Here is a 
coil of copper wire the extremities of which I connect with this galvanometer 
1 hold it above and parallel to this coil on the table, the extremities of 
which I connect with the poles of a battery, and you see the nledle o^Ti.o , 
galvanometer deflects, but the needle after a few oscillations returns to zero, 
though the current be passing through the primary coil. But just observe 
what takes place when 1 cause this current to cease. The needle deflects 
again but in the opposite direction to that of the previous deflection, and 
the deflection ceases at once and the needle returns lo and remain^! zero 
as long as the battery connectioh is not again made when the needle 
deflects again just as when the connection was first made. Thus during 
make and bieak of the current in'ihe primary there is an electric current set 
ttjv or induced iu the secondoiy wire, but of mcHnentary duration. 
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Simulten'eously,^ Faraday discovered that magnets also induce such 
momentary currents in neighbouring conductors, and the direction of the 
currents are according to the nature *of the poles, an/1 according as they 
are approached or receded from the cond*uctors. 

• 

These discoveries of volta-electric ard magneto-electric induction lei to 
the invention of^rflagneto-eleclric and dynamo-electric machines whereby 
electricity of any fluantiiy and intensity may he produced ; to the invention 
of the inductorium, which, from the improvements effected in it by Ruhm- 
korlF, generally goe^ by the name of Ruhmkqj-ffs coil, whereby electricity of 
low can be converted into that of high potential, that is, dynamic into 
frictional electricity; and to the invention of the telephone which has 
become a most delicate detector of even the feeblest currents of varying 
intensity. 

It is by means of the telephone that the field of force 'produced by an 
electric current has been found to extend much beyond that which could be 
detected by iron filings and even by neigh^uring conductors connected 
with the most delicate galvanometer,—touch beyond what Faraday could 
dream of. We owe these astounding discoveries to Mr. W. H. Preece, lately 
Engineer-in-chief to the telegraphs of Great Britain. In 1884 , Mr. Preece 
noticed that " the telephone wires were disturbed on the tops of houses 
eighty feet high the telegraphic work goirg on in the underground wires 
in the street parallel to those overhead,” and could only be got over by 
diverting the telegraph wire to a more distant route. 

» 

I shall now refer you to a few experiments to show you the extraordi¬ 
nary properties of an electric current, and the capabilities of the telephone. 

I connect the extremities of the coil on the table with a Leclanche cell and 
an electric trembler, or buzzer, as it has been called from the noise that 
it makes so long as its connection with the cell continue^, ‘I take 
another coil unconnected ttith the former, and I connect its extremities 
with the binding screws of a. telephore. Now, I hold this second coil 
over and parallel to the first coil,* and you hear the sound of the buzzer 
reproduced by the telephone, which becomes fainter and fainter as I cause 

Sfif K>nd cojJtto recede from the first, or instead of causing it to ra:ede, 
1 hold it at an angle with the other, and you see that the greater the angle * 
the fainter the sound in the telephone which vanishes altogether when 
the angle is a right angle, showing the conditions of increase and decrease 
of the secondary current, as evidenced by the telephone. 

No>i?'’I take the primary coil, with cell and buzzer, to the other side of 
the wall behind me, and hold it at some distance from it but parallel to it, 
and I hold the secondary coil on our side of the wall, and parallel to the. 
former, ard you hear the pound t f the buzzet reproduced by the telephone 
though much more faintly than before, which is accounted for by the 
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greater distance of the two coils, and also by the fact of the electrical 
influence, or'waves if you like, having to pass through the thickness of this 
wall. ^ • 

A second experiment will show more astonishing results. On the 

« 

soq|h wall of the laboratory } have stretched an insulated wire along its 
whole length of a hundred feet, about ten feet above ahe floor, the rest of 
the wire;which is a great deal more than loo feet, I have brought down on 
the floor, and 1 hafe connected the extremities of this wire with a battery 
and ike buzzer, so that, while the buzzer is*trembling, an»intermittent current 
is passing throughout the wire. I have on our side of the north wall of 
this lecture hall stretched another similar wire at the same height above the 
floor as the former. With the extremities of this wire a telephone is con¬ 
nected. The walls are about 34 feet distant from each otjier, and yet you 
see the waves generated by the current in the first or primary wire has 
passed across a space of more than 34 feet, and through the whole thickness 
of this wall, and have been caught by this the seebnd or secondary wire, as 
is evidenced by the reproduction (faintly of course) of the sound of the 
buzzer by the telephone. 

You can now easily understand how messages can be sent across space 
without intervening wire by induction from one straight wire to another 
parallel to it. But you will also see how the distance mi>st practicariy be 
very limited, ft has been found by repeated experim'ents, which I have 
verified on a small ;cale, that the distance between the two wires, that is, 
between the receiving and the transmitting stations, should not exceed the 
length of either wire. Thus, though induction^ thepretically extends all 
round the inducing wire across space to any distance, practically the parallel 
wire which can catch the induction waves from the primary, so that 
t!iey may be utilised by the telephone for purposes of telegraphic message, 
must be oftequal length with the primary and its distance must not exceed 
its own, or which is the same thing, its fellow’s length. That is, if we want 
to send a message across a mile we can only#do it by having the inducing 
and the receiving wire each of the same’length. But this is not all. We 
must have a battery of proportionate electromotive force. For it has been 
found that with the same electromotive force the inddetion Iqecomestf^nter 
and fainter as the distance increases. 

These are the conditions which limit the practicability of Mr. Preece’s . 
method of wireless telegraphy. And though in nime wireless, we require in 
this system double the length of wire that is required in ordinary telegraphy. 
But Mr, Preece would seem to have succeeded in reducing the lefl^ of the 
wires,'by increasing the strength of the induced currents which he has 
effected by raising the frequency of the makes and breaks of the primary 
cuirent to 400 per second. W-e learn from Mr. Fahie that since March 
1898 , this system has been permanently established for signalling between 
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Lavernock Point (in Glamorganshire) and the Flat Holm (island in the 
Bristol Channel), and has been handed over to the War Office.’ Permanent 
lines of heavy copper wire have been erected parallel to each other, one .on 
the Flat Holm and the other on the mainland.” As the Fiat Holm is only 
a mile and half in circumference, these wires must each be much shorter 
than the distance between lavernock Point and the Flat Holm, which is 
3.3 miles. The S»ystem is now worked with 50 Leclanch 6 cells on either 
side, and the addition of Mr. Sydney Evershed’s relays for working the call- 
bells, has made it connplete and practical. It is said that as many as 
40 words per minute have been transmitted without the necessity for a 
single repetition—a speed which few telegraphists can achieve, and still fewer 
can keep up.” It remains to see what is the greatest distance which can be 
bridged over by this method. So far for the system invented by Mr. W. H, 
Preece. 

[To he continwd.^ 

Mahendra Laf^ Sircar. 


INDIAN ART MANUFACTURES IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

(By Dr. George Watt, C. I. E.) 

Lord Curzon’s idea i.s that the ordinary traders have 
pushed the minor industries sufficiently and want little or 
no help. The industries that want help are the larger and 
more expensive,industries. The danger in India is that it 
is becoming so rapidly Europeanised that we are daily losing 
the indigenous arts of the country, and just as certainly 
is its- prosperity being injured. The, art of a country or a 
nation is like its Poetry or its Music. It is the evolution 
of centuries, and you cannot suddenly stop it and engraft 
the art of another country without causing the indigenous 
art to standstill. ’You arrest the course of its evolution, and 
.i!dSc”artificers, from being artists become copyists, and as a 
copyist, the native of India does not shine. He is as stiff 
as possible. .Give him leave to produce his own,—the 
original article by his own methods, and you have some¬ 
thing beautiful beyond words. 

At Rajamundry I had brouglit together all the carpet- 
weavers with samples of their carpets, three classes of the 
article being shown me: First, carpets of foreign design, 
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mostly Persian, which were almost universally bad; the 
colours whre poor and crudely blended and the patterns and 
designs were defective. Another class of carpets shown 
were .collectively designated “ Ramchunders.” These were 
really good ; the colours were directly adapted to the pattern 
and were all blended. They were, however, made of a very 
low class of woolj mostly hair. By far the most interesting 
ex hibit was a large ring, which* I regarded as the original 
style of Rajamundry and Ellore carpet-weaving. It might 
be described as a reproduction in pile carpet of the exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful grass mats which formed a striking feature of 
export from the northern parts of Madras, a century or more 
Ago. They are chaste and simple in design, and there is 
apparently some clever method of producing so good a pile, 
considering the comparatively small number of threads they 
use to the inch. Now 1 shall order and take as much as 
they can give of this class—of goods—the original pattern, 
the art of manufactw'ing ivhich will in a little while he lost 
entirely. 

Modern trade requirements are the bane of the old 
arts and industries. Thus, Masulipatam, Coconada and all 
that part of the C\)rc)mandel Cloast was famous for a hand- 
minted fabric—a most beautiful fobric it was. But the art 
has been practically ruined because they have taken to 
imitating the English patterns, using block prints instead of 
haud-priting. Now what / am doing is to send for the 
original patterns and to give them hock to these artificers 
and say to them, There is your 2 jattei n, ivproduce it and we 
will huy as much as you like'' 

This deterioration is not confined to the places I have 
mentioned. It is universal throughout India.* Indian Art 
has ceased to advance along Indian lines. The whole 
nation is becoming one of futile copyists. If Indian artizans 
go on as they have been doing, they will soon become 
too impotent to even copy. Tho whole of India is 
running after false ideals in Art and ruining its splendid 
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indigenous industries in their blind rush after what they 
think is western and prized us, westerns. Some day a 
reaction will come. The people of India will demand 
indigenous work, indigenous art; and when that day arrives, 
if the decadence that is now taking place continues, Indian 
Art, Indian tilought and feeling will bo dead. It is dyipg now 
and all we can hope to do is to keep it ali\’'e till the day of 
revival comes. • ' 


HINDU jSOCIETT AND THE HINDU SYSTEM OF 

EDUCATION;-A REFUTATION. 

. • 

In his jiddress, delivered last year, at Bangalore, on ‘ Education 
and Religion/ the Rev. Dr. Whitehead, the Bishop of Madras, is 
reported to have said :—“ Wliat, struck mo most was the curious 
and complete contrast they (Sanscrit Tols) presented in almost 
every point to the Indian Universities in modern days. *They 
were open only to a single caste. Only Brahmins were allowed 
to s'tudy there^ while the Modern University is open to all castes 
and all creeds.’ * * * ‘ The course of study was confined to the 

sacred books of Hinduism and consisted entirely of Philosophy, Logic 
and Grammar, whereas the course in.a Modern University includes a 
comprehensive study of the facts and laws of nature and human 
history.’ ♦ * * ‘ Xow there can be no doubt that looking at the two, 
as systems of education, the Modern University is infinitely superitr 
to the Sanscrit Tol. The object of education in the former is to 
prepare the young for the woi-k of life and responsibilities o? manhood. 
But the course of study in the Sanscrit Toli& entirely out of toucli with 
practical life. It leads the student into a region of abstract thought 
and involves him in a maze of verbal controversies and hair-splitting 
di^u^s, whujh have no relation to man’s practical duties and respon- 
libilities in the present world, and its exclusiveness is fatal to its free-* 
dom. The mere fact that the Tol is limited rigidly to a single caste 
is quite enough to rob it of that atmosphere of freedom which is 
essential for the true development of thought.” 

In trfe above. Dr. Whitehead has entirely ignored the fundamental 
principle underlying the constitution of Hindu Society. If society is an 
organism, as it certainly is- in the opinion of the best thinkers,, 
then the principle of ‘ Division of Functions ’ among its members, on 
which the Hin du Society will be found, on examination, to be based' 
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cannot be regarded as otherwise than natural. Whether such division 
should be regulated by the Law of Heredity (as the chief deteimining 
factor in individnabfitness) or by Ihe Principle of Fitness or Merit, (as 
understood by each individual, according to his or her lights) is alto¬ 
gether a different question. The Hindus believed in the Law of 
Heredity; they believe that a son, other conditions being equal, must 
inherit a sort of instinctive and, therefore, greater aptitude for the 
family occupation than for any other which is foreign to the family. 
The belief may be right or it ipay be wrong; but 'the Hindus believed 
it to be right and their society is based on that belief. 

It may be urged that a cobbler's son, given the chance, might prove 
himself to be a genius, say in inventions or in the military line, and that 
it would be a grctvt loss to society if such young hopeful were prevent¬ 
ed from following his own inclinations and confined for life to his 
ancestral profession of shoe-making. There may be some truth in 
this argument, but it has' to be remembered that rules are for the 
generality and not for the exceptional few. Because there may be 
a fcNt }>crsonH with six fingers, would that be a reason for altering 
the general rule of ])reparing gloves for six fingers ? Then the ques¬ 
tion arises, why shoubl society look for its groat men in unexpected 
quarters i If society fails to find the right men invariably in their 
right quarters, the* inference cannot be that the principles of Heredity 
are wrong. Plants bear Howoi's and fruit after their parents and 
develop best in the soil and atmosphere thf*t aie most congenial to 
them. The same is true of human beings. 

[Note by the Editor.— For an exhaustive discussion on this little- 
undei-stbod subject, the inquiring reader is referred to the following 
works by Francis Galton, F. R. S., D. C. L.,—(1) Hereditary Genius; 
(2) Ntitural Inheritance; (,‘l) Huxley Lectures for 1901, where he will 
find the Hindu view on Heredity considerably strengthened. He is also 
invited to consult the third volume of “ Darwm and After Darwin ” 
by the late George John Romanes, M.A., L.L.D., F.R.S.—the v^'&.._'' 
dealing with the subject of “ Isolation and Physiological Selection.” 
Mr. Roinanc’s arguments throw quite an unexpected light on the 
strictly scientific basis of an hereditory caste.— Editor, Dawn,.'] 

When Dr. Whitehead finds that' the course of study in the Tols 
is confined entirely to the sacred books of Hinduism, should he 
wonder why candidates for other professions are excluded ? The Tol 
is not the whole Hindu Society, It would be a mistake to expect 
of a part the full functions of a whole organism, A Tol, if.it 
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has to preserve its identity, must remain a Tol, it cannot be anything 
else; it cannot Avithout committing suicide convert itself, into a com¬ 
bined institution for religious and workshop eilucation. The brain 
must perform the function of the bfain and that only; it cannot with¬ 
out injury to -the whole man include functions foreign to it,'however 
useful they m^ht } be. In society, as in man, interchange of func¬ 
tions among different members, far from being a gain, is a positive loss. 
The Tol system never included useful technical education, and rightly 
so, simply because such education was outside its legitimate function 
and was provided for elsewhere within the society. The Hindus 
never could have managed to exist from a pre-historic age up 
to the present day without some sort of institutions to train their 
youths in those useful arts and'industries, in which they are known to 
have excelled so.much in past times, and which even at the 
present day draw the admiring attention of the Western world. It 
is the Hindus Avho gave to the world "that most simple yet most 
useful knowledge, the Decimal system of Notation—a product of the 
abstract thotights of the Hindus. If the courses of study were really 
confined ‘ entirely ’ to Philosophy, Logic and Grammar, how would the 
Dojjtor account for the knowledge of the ancient Hindus in such 
useful brancl\ps of ’education as Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Trigonometry (both plane and spherical), Astronomy, LaAV, Medicine, 
Architecture, Agriculture and the like ? .In Music, *the Hindus attained 
a degree of excellence not even dreamt of in the West. The Hindus had 
their Drama and their Stage long before they were developed in the West. 
In matters sanitary, the West has yet to appreciate and adopt that most 
sanitary method of disposing of the dead—cremation. It may interest 
Dr. ’ Whitehead to know that from these, seemingly uselc^s^ hair-split¬ 
ting disputes and abstract thoughts have sprung such transceudentally 
useful truths as the ‘Indestructibility of Matter,’ ‘ Identity of,charac¬ 
ter between cause and efiFect ’—truths Avhich, in the opinion of the 
late H. H. Wilson, i have been familiar to Hindu speculation from the 
rf.»«nAtcst }4briods' and which ‘ dissipated but recently the illusion of 
“ substantial ‘forms ” which had prevailed for ages in Europe.’ The 
scientific basis of Astrology and of Yoga have yet to be under¬ 
stood by the West. The essence of Christianity—namely, belief in 
‘ Divine Incarnation ’—is primarily a Hindu Doctrine. Then, again^ 
the doctrines of Karma, of Rebirth, of the essential Oneness of the 
Supreme Soul and individual souls, anti, lastly, the most useful of all 
earthly usefuls, the discovery of the means by which to attain Final 
Liberation or Beatitude, are a few among the many transcendentaliy 
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useful legacies left by the ancient Hindus for the good of mankiod 
at large. To compare the merits of Tol and University education 
would be like comparing the merits of gold and iron in point of use¬ 
fulness. Iron, however useful, canhot replace or be superior to gold, 
which has a value and use peculiar to its own. To find fault with the 
Sanscrit Tola for not providing useful technical educs^tion, would not 
be less inconsistent than to find fault Avith the bookseller for not 
having in his shop for*salo, such an every-day useful article of life as 
bread. He who wants bread must go to thc*baker and not to the 
bookseller, there can be no question about ‘exclusion’ or ‘freedom’ 
in the choice. 

M. K. Bhati’Acuarjee. 


FROM THE LIPS OP A SAINT.- IX. ' 

THE PROBLEM, OF LIFE AFTER‘DEATfi. 

♦ 

{Rmdcrcd mto English by liadhakumud Mukerjec, M.A.) 

In this country oj- any other, Avherever man lives, there is always 
in the minds of men some vague notion or idea of "trr^ir” 
or the “ life-beyond,” though we may not find the word -itself actually 
in use. The idea that the soul of man lives on after tlie death of his 
body is a very owiimon idea everywhere. Undoubtedly, therefore, 
it niust be held that there is some mysterious cause for the general 
currency of the idea. < 

The objects we seek to gain a knowledge of all exist outside of us, 
but the mental process which makes them intelligible to us is within 
us. I’hus.^thc moon, the sun, the mountain, the sea are all outward 
objects but the power which reveals to us their attributes abides 
in the 8o\il, Among the birds and beast;? there is no such inner 
power of knowledge. They have only the bare consciousness of a sensa¬ 
tion ; they cannot know the uses of an object or tjie relation in which 
it stands to other objects. They can only distinguish the, objects ^f 
their food or drink or medicine, which power they have been endowed 
with by God from their very birth. Such power of theiz*s does not 
wait upon educationn nor does it improvb through education. 
Man’s power of understanding things, on the contrary,' depends on 
education and is capable of gradual dfevelopment, ^ 

Man’s knowledge is of two l^inds (1) Introspective or subjective; 
(2) external or objective. Such knowledge as enables us to Iknow 
of the objects of the outer world is objective knowledge. By 
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means of this knowledge we discern the relative qualities of objects 
and thus are able* to promote the good of the world. These who have 
not leamt to put on clothes, even they—ignor|int as they may 
seem—can acquire this knowledge The other aspect of man’s 
knowledge extends to his inward self. As of a tree one part lieth 
hidden underground, the other lieth outside, the root is in the soil 
and the bran^es are outside; so of wisdom also, one piirt lieth 
outside and tThe other in the mind. The \tisdom by which we 
grasp the truths that are within us we call subjective or introspective 
wisdom (lit. looking within). Thus, the discovery of causes from 
effects, the feeling of gratefulness towards a benefactor, of admira¬ 
tion for a skilled workman, the knowledge of the world as an entity, 
as also of the existence of the soul, atid knowledge about the Creator of 
this univerae are al) due to this power of introspccition. As all this 
knowledge existeth naturally in every sold, so also doth the knowledge ^ 
about a future life after death exist of itself in the human soul. As 
man’s objective wisdom grows thuough draining; so also and quite as 
much man’s subjective wisdom grows through training. As the know¬ 
ledge of the outward objects, the stars and planets for example, 
cometh from the cultivation of sciences like Astronomy, &c.; so 
likewise the ki^Jwledge of the troths of the inner world depend upon 
the due exercise of the faculty of introspection. Gratitude, kindness 
and such-like qualities all abide in the heart ;utid the more we 
cultivate the power of inner knowledge, the more should we be able 
to grasp them. Such •uncultured people as do not even know how to 
read and write—even these believe in immortality,—in life after death. 
The Kookies, the Garos and other savage people also have faith in*it. 
All this proves that the idea of a futurq life exists quite ^naturally in 
man—whilst culture or training renders it clearer or else it remains dim.* 
The scriptures of every nation in tlje world do speak of a future life. 
In this country, we hear the cries of ‘ Alas ! Where hast though fled ?’ 
Where hast thou gone ? ” uttered by the relatives of a decefised person; 

but Ijpw woqld you explain such cries ? The body of the dead man re- 
^ ^ • 

• inains there, as before, but still this cry ; why ? The reason is that the 

people that utter such cries know that he who was present in the 

body is no longer there. The same fact also renders the body impure 

and the usual purifying cowdung-water is sprinkled on it. All 

this sh««V8 the evidence of commonsense in favour of a future life. 

Now many will ask, “Is all this sufl&cient proof of a future life?” 

No, let us see then what propfs there be. 

First of all, what is death ? What is it to die ? Th# body 
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remains after death—then, what is dedth ? Yes, but the life is fled, 
the lifeless-clay remains. God’s creation consists* of two kinds of 
objects—( 1 ) animate, and (2) inammate objects. Those that have the 
power of thinking, that can move* wherever they please, that have 
memory, are animate objects; and those which have not these powers, 
which cannot do these things are inanimate objects.^ In the opinion 
of anci<mt scholars like Charvaka, &c., and also ^f some of the 
modems, objects that* we call animate are not independent, i.e., original 
in their nature but are merely derived products ;• anifnatiou or due life 
being, in the view of such scholars, only a sort of chemical property due 
to the interaction between independent inanimate objects. They assert 
that as turmeric is yellow, and lime is white and the mixture gives 
rise to a new sort of colour: and, as also mercury and sulpher when chemi¬ 
cally combined give rise to a new colour; so likewise it stands to reason 
that though two objects are inanimate, yet their contact jnay give rise 
to a new (juality—that of life ? Those who are opposed, to this view 
argue that if you mix two tRings, yju cannot produce by mere combina¬ 
tion of them, some new property which is generically non-existent 
in the things themselves. Now, in the first place, colour is an 
attribute of inanimate objects. In the second place, in reference to 
the new colours^ produced by a mixture of the turmeyc and the 'lime, 
or of the mercury and the sulphur, these were already generically in the 
original objects alitl the combination has only brought them out to greater 
light: but what novej- was has <iever grown—for, ix nihilo nihil Jit, 
out of nothing cometh nothing. Now, the hutnarr body is made up 
of inanimate matter, or matter devoid of life. Now, no property can 
j^'ow in the compound which was not generically in the elements. 
Whence follows that life cannot grow out of a compound of inani¬ 
mate objects. If life subsisted in inanimate objects or could it grow 
out of a more combination of ^uch, then why is it that such big 
objects as the sun and the moon, the stars and the planets show no 
symptoms of life ? So that it follows that what we call life is not 
, inherent in the material inanimate objects—it is* a tojially <^fferent 
entity and it is this which we call atman or the * soul' . Now, wh^ "is 
death ? It is the dissociation of the elements which the body is 
made up of. When the molecules of the body through some causes ‘ 
are not properly held together but got relaxed, as it were, then the indivi¬ 
dual’s soul, that Jivaiman, can no longer inhabit it. As'we use a room 
or it§ windows as we please; likewise do I {the individual soul) 

. use the body also. As I have said before, the soul is not born of the 
inanimate atoms; hence it suffereth no death or destruction or dis¬ 
sociation. Neither are the inanimate atoms liable to destruction; for 
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they are only dissociated from each other. So that after death the 
soul continues in the same state and hence there is life after death. 

9 » 

Secondly. Whatever is God’s will, is eternaf. As Creation is 
His will, it is also eternal. Destruction is against the principle of 
creation; so nothing is destructible in God’s creation. Hence the soul 
is eternal and there is a life after death. 

> 

Thirdly. * There are in the human mind several fundamental or 
original conceptipns, of which- the notion of a future life is one; there¬ 
fore there is such a life. 

Fourthly. God is Just, and it follows that He rewardeth merit and 
punishcth sins. If then it happened that a person has not enjoyed 
his reward or*suffered his punishment up to the day of his death, 
then surely he must have to take the consequences of his doings 
afterwards. ‘If now tljc soul does not survive his death, who will _ 
enjoy the fruits of work done in this life ? Hence, the continued exis¬ 
tence of the soul is necessary; tlierefore there is a life after death. 
This law of Karraik fruits has been accepted by many great men. 

Fifthly. There is in man an instinctive hankering after an everlast¬ 
ing.. life. Now, God has given us desires and also the means of their 
gratification, tec has given us thirst, hunger and alstv water and food 
to satisfy them. If, then. He has given us this desire for an eternal 
life it quite stands to reason that there must be some provision for the 

satisfaction of this desire. Hence, the soul must continue after death ; 

• # 

in other words, there is a life after death. 

[ To be continued.] 


HOW THE STATE AND THE PEOPLE HAVE CO-OPERATED 
IN PROMOTING EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, 
(1800-;900 A. D.): LESSONS FOR INDIANS. 

I. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE REFORM MOVEMENT. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century, immediately after the 
great Napoleonic War, a lively reform movement began in all depart¬ 
ments of public life in England. The spirit of reform manifested 
itself specially in matters educationai. Thus, in 1818, a Commission 
was appointed to examine into the administration of what were known 
as endowed schools, (e.g,, Rugby, Eton, Harrow, &c.,) and was followed in 
1828 by the establishment of the London University on a non-sectarian 
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basis (so as to distinguish it from the older universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge ^hich excluded many candidates on purely sectariMi 
grounds). Then, in 1833, the Government /cw’ the first time gave 
grants-in-aid to the elementary schools; for State grants-in-aid of 
secondary education were not made until some after. It would appear 
therefore, that in England State aid did not come first but followed 
and supplemented a long series of reforms owing their^ origin to the 
initiation of individuals or of corporations, in other words, to the 
spirit of self-help among the people theniiselves. ’ * 

II. 

THE SECOND STAGE IN EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY. 

We have passed the first stage of reform activity in England in 
the matter of edu«.ation. The second stage came in, this way. By the 
^ peaceful revolution of 1832,—the first Reform Bill,—the autocracy of 
the aristocracy was broken and the industrial an(i commercial classes 
became emancipated politically. Two I'esults followed. First, there 
was now a pressure upon the public offices which it has previously 
always been the privilege of the aristrocracy by birth to fill. Then there 
were also new demands—the necessity of teaching the children of the 
emancipated middle cla.sses praetical and %m‘fvd Icnowl^lge, for which 
the older endowed schools had a sovereign contempt. Further, the 
older endowed sch'o6ls were very expensive and were therefore exclusive; 
but the new schools for the middle classes must be cheaper and should 
adapt themselves, in the plan of studies and subjects taught, more to 
the requirements of the new period. 

* Thus, there began a movement in the thirties and forties of the 
last centui^for the institutioti of new schools, the first of which* was 
the King's College School (1820) and the University College School 
(1833) "in London, and these were followod by the City of London 
School (1837) which was established on an old endowment. These 
were all in the thirties: but in the forties and fifties of the 19th 
century came the “ proprietary schools,” a great number thenf^jjj^ 
all parts of England which were founded not by Government but by 
Stock Companies, and some upon a system whereby any one could pur¬ 
chase the right for a fixed sum to send a boy to*the school at a reduced 
rate. The most important of them being Cheltenham College (1841), 
Marlborough College for the sons of clergymen (1843), Wellington 
College. (1853) intended spefiially for the sons of dead officers; 
Lancing College (1848), a specifically Anglican Institution; Rossall 
School (1844), Haileybury College (1862) whence Indian Civil Servants 
mre recruited; and Clifton College (1862.) 
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III. 

governiJent and secondary education. 

Practical considerations first led the Englisjh Government to 
interest itself in secondary education. The great industries which 
sprang up during the early part of the nineteenth century neo’ded 
technically skilled* men and draughtsmen and inquiries showed there 
were no schools ?or training them. So Parliament in 1836 granted an 
annual appropriation of £1,500 for a Drawing Scliool to be held in 
Somerset House—which was" the nu 9 leus of the now famous 
Science and Art Department, at South Kensington—a department of 
science and art in relation to industry which now has a budget of 
nearly a million pounds. The department is in the hands of a Board 
charged with th^ duty of msiintaining the great Museum at South 
Kensington and promoting the study of the practical sciences and art,s 
in the widefet sense, including, for instance, geometry, physics, , 
mechanics, chemistry', geology, mineralogy, zoology, botany, design, 
.&c. This Board usually proceeds in'an indirect way by subventioning 
schools and classes in which these subjects are taught; and one of the 
conditions for admission of pupils is that they must be children of the 
“ industrial ” classes. There are regular inspections and examinations 
and according loathe results of these £2 to £8 per hefid grants are 
paid. The Board also pays for regular attendance. Then, there are 
prizes for scholarships, as well as for contributions for buildings, physical 
apparatus, and museums. The result of the work of the Science and 
Art Dep.artmeut was th.at it brought the means of instruction to the 
doors of factories and workshops. 

IV. 

GOVERNMENT AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

We have already seen that the grant of the first Government aid 
to Elementary Schools was made in 1833. The example of the 
Science and Art Department which first introduced the system of 
pajmeat by rnsults at an examination soon led to the introduction of 
the same vicious system into Elementary Schools. This system, which 
has been characterised as “ free trade in instruction,” may stimulate 
the schools but not in* the proper way. It leads to narrowness, me¬ 
chanical finish ‘and " cramming ” or dogmatic instruction. Many such 
schools li’^ed entirely on Government grants earned, and regulated 
themselves accordingly for purposes of eaaminations; for they made it 
no part of their duty to teach.. We understand that there have been 
some recent regulations introduced by the Board of Education which 
have to a large extent remedied the evil above-mentioned. 
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V. 

THE RfiFORM MOVEMENT AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 

The spirit of'the age actiug.on those time-honored but extremely 
conservative seats of learning, the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge gradually opened their doors to all the sciences. And not 
only so, but after all religious distinctions had *l:.3Come matters of 
indifference (1871), they became the champions of culture, and specially 
the promoters of secondary education. .Thus, in.1873 was inaugurated 
what is known as the UniveHify Extension Movement. The work of 
this movement consisted in extending education hy means of courses 
of lectures in connexion ivith coi'respondence classes and examina¬ 
tions, to those who could not obtain it otherwise. Its significance 

for secondary schools consisted partly in the fact that the lectures 

^ • 

(from a wont of 'preparation on the part of the '‘Students”) 
could not follow a University standard and were compelled to 
do the work of the secondary schools. 

The work of the University Extension Movement was further 
reinforced in part by the numerous University Colleges in the great 
industrial centres of the Middle and North of England, The first 
of these was Owen’s College, Manchester, (1851\ w|iich in 1880 was 
incorporated as Victoria University and has since been united with 
Liverpool UnivcMity College and Yoi'kshire College, Leeds, 

• VI. 

FURTHER EXTENSION OF POPULAR EDUCATION 
^ ON THE TECHNICAL SIDE. 

About the end of the .seventies and the beginning of the .eight¬ 
ies, a fear of foreign and specially German competition suddenly 
soize^ English merchant and manufacturers. In England itself the 
conipetition of young German merchants and skilled labourers, who, 
in consequence of their better training and low salaries, excluded 
their English colleagues was severely felt, A Royal Copimissi^n was 
therefore appointed in 1880, whose Report (1884) showed that England 
was behind the continental i\ations in technical matters, and further 
that this was the result of inadequate general education, also a 
want of acquaintance with modern languages, economic geography, 
and industrial technology. The report and the agitation that preceded 
and followed it led to a marked extension of popular education on 
the technical side by means of new " Day and Evening Schools for 
Technical Education.” Such schools were not intended to be substi¬ 
tutes for practical teaching, but only to remedy the mechanic’® 
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inadequate or defective general education; to give him in fact a 
better general preparation for his business than he had before. The 
education to be imparted by' these Schools was to^ be, as Professor 
Huxley explained, “ simply a good education with greater attention 
to natural sciences, drawing, and modern languages than is usually 
given.” In shorty the ideal of this education corresponds closely to ' 
the German reaikchulen. , 

In this way arose in London—through tKe public spirit and 
generosity of the’oldcity guilds and alfo of the middle classes—in 
the great industrial centres like London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Bradford, Huddersfield, &c.,—Day and Evening classes and such 
up-to-date institutions as ‘ The City and Guilds of London Institute ’ 
and various polytechnics and technical schools, &c., on the ruins 
of older institutions like the Mechanics Ivstitutes, 'which had doije 
noble pioneer work for the industrial classes but were found unequal , 

to the increased requirements of popular commercial education. 

• 

* VII. 

LESSONS FOR INDIANS. 

From a ca?|eful perusal of the above summary of a century of edu¬ 
cational development of England, it would appear that the question of 
education, elementary, secondary, higher and industtdal, has, generally 
speaking, been attempted to be solved by the people themselves, and 
that State aid came’only to supplement the efforts of the public. [On the 
Continent, however, and specially in Germany, the most distinguishing 
feature of educational development is that it was originally fosterftd 
and promoted by the Govenimcnt]. Tihe next point that in 
England the progress or development of educational institutions went 
hand in hand with certain iqform movements among the people and 
the growth of arts and manufactures. The rise of the middle classes 
is a marked feature in the political and commercial history of England 
of th* nine% 2 enth*century. To-day, in the twentieth, we are witness- 
*ing another development—the grbwth and power of the merchant- 
princes, the multi-millionaire capitalists who are the pillars of 
Modern Imperialism iif commerce. We have to see what this form of 
Imperialism leads to. In the meantime, we must note that it is the 
public spirit and generosity of the middle classes that have been 
instrumental in the main in making Er^land what she has been in the 
Victorian Era. In India, the middle classes have not yet suflSciently 
grasped the seriousness of the problem of national regeneration. 
Something is wanting in them which will enable them to make light 
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of present-day difficulties and to infuse into them a spirit of noble 

sacrifice. The example of the English people themselves whose 

capacities for saprifice in the cfeuse of their own countiy seem to be 

endless is always before us. 

« 

‘ Educated Indians have constantly before them this example— 
of English self-help, the Englishman’s public spirit? and his sacrifice 
for all that concerns his national life. Let us look at and ponder this 
side of his character and draw what sustenance and life we can from 
such contemplation. , " ’ 

M. A. 


ANTIQUITY OP THE ART OF WRITING fN INDIA. 

• It is a common notion that after the virvan of Buddha, His 
oral teachings were rcduce<l to writing, and that'the occasion saw the in¬ 
troduction of writing into ancient Jndia. Megasthenes, we read, wrote 
his accounts during his sojourn in the court of Chandrj\gupta. Some 
conjecture that writing existed in India during the time of Mohendra, 
son of King Asoka. If that is accepted, we virtually admit the 
use of writing before the l.imo of Asoka. In the opinion, bow- 
ever, of the l.^te Prof. Max-MiiJler, “ even at the Buddhist Council 
when their sacred canon, Tripitaka, w'as settled, we hear nothing 
of paper, . ink, reeds, but oply of oral and musical repetition. 
The very name of a council was Sangiti or M^iha. Snngiti, i.e., sing¬ 
ing together of the different parts of the canon; which shows that the 
sj^me was not consigned to writing, but rehearsed by certain individuals. 
Whenever there arose a dispute as to the true teaching of Budejha, it 
was not settled by an appeal to any MSS., but an invitation was 
addressed to a number of Sanghas who knew the text by heart. It 
is actually mentioned that the southern canon was not reduced to 
writing till the first century B. C.” These sentences need not be 
contradicted by us, being contradicted by th'e ‘ edicts.’ Further, 
Buddha, wc know on the authority of Lalitavistara, learat differeht 
alphabets prevailing in India. The question of the antiquity of the 
art of WTiting in India is of vital hnportance to every student of 
our ancient History, as on it hang theories as to the origin and develop¬ 
ment of history, in Bharata. 

Dr. Btihler upsets the theory of Max-Muller, holding the Indian 
alphabet to be as old as 400 B. C. .He dates the origin of writ¬ 
ing in India about 800 B. C.; and opines that the alphabet was 
imported from Mesopatamea by the Indian merchants. We hold, 
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however, quite a dififerent view. And this, for reasons given below in 
order:— * 

(а) In Manu Samhita we find the sloka. * 

2 -^ 10 . 

Now it i^ well-known that ‘ ’ and ‘ ’ are two contradis¬ 

tinguished terms. Thus, since ‘ Shruti ’ is distinguished from ‘ lipi,’ 
little room is left for doubting the prevalence of writing during the days 
of the Ramayanam, the Mahabharat, or the Manu Samhita. The Vedas 
and Dharma Shastras were preserved orally ; and the other Shastras, 
of which there were so many, must be inferred to’have been recorded 
in writing. This idea is very clear from the sloka above. In the 
same work/wc reacT. , 

It ^ 

II • 

Man u—12—1OST, 

[ The reader ^of ^ hook) is superior to an ignorant person; one who 
retains a book is superior to a reader, &c.] 

(б) Going through ‘ the Epics ’ and other ancient works, onemot 

seldom comes across two distinct wor^s, (VRT *ind I 

Manu laj's down rules for ‘ reading-times ’ and ‘ non-reading times ’ 

e. g. of ‘ UW ’ i , , 

Adikanda—1—99. 

(c) Harivansa, the book recording the race of Hari, is known to 
all as an appendage of the Mahabharat. This book records what we 
conceive to be very convincing evidence on the point. In writing of 
the infancy, of Shrikrisna, the chronicler speaks of His ^’-wOEtTn I—His 
learning the alphabet. 

It is also known that Qhrikrishna mastered sixty-four arts ( ) 

under Sandwipani Muni. These ^RWr’s- point to the art of ' symbolic 
writing’ f»ffftnffl?r) 
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{d) In the Savaparva of the Mahahharat, we observe Yudhisthira' 
gaming on chariots, &ic., and coins. Allusions of coins are very frequent 
in both the ‘ epics ’ ' 

r 

cTrer^T; ^ ’srg’.w; i 

Sava, Ch. LXI. ’ 

< r 

(e) Proceeding further, in the Geetg, we find the blessed Lord 
declaring to Arjuna ^Ep?ri;T^!mT^rrftsr^ I 

[I am the letter W of the alphabet and the among the 
compounds. from its etymology means, that which has no change. 

and qir are two synonyms; conveys the ide& of a shape 
of & thing. In gi'ammar, long before Pauini, there were rules for 
ojision, () for means, what is no longer seen. i 

(/) In Savaparva we , find the divine sage Narada asking 
Yudhisthira, as was the custom then, as to how he was governing his 
kingdom. He inquired further if the rrriter and the accountants would 
produce before him on the forenoon of the day (while in court) 
the respective accounts. 

‘ Sava, Ch. V. SI. 79. 

[ Vide also sloka 67.] 

i * 

And going into greater details, the sage inquired if the works .on 
science of arms and machine were studied in his Palace. 

Ibid 121. 

• ^ 

{g) During the exhibition of arms (), the Kaurava 
and Pandav princes discharged arrows on which were inscribed the 
names of the princes. 

/ 

Adiparva, Ch. 134, SI. 25. 

{h) The Mahahharat, is generally supposed, to be an oration of 
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Vyaa delivered before the Rishis. That is not the case however. It is 
expressly laid down in Bk 1, that the Rishi con)pleted his work 
working systematically at it with a pure hea^t, for the space of 
three years. It can safely be ftiferred, therefore, that the book was 
written. , ’ * 

•f3r?dtfwcr: 

Adi, Ch, 62, SI, 41—42. 

{i) Not only that. In the prefatory chapter it i.s given that the 
Rishi asked Ganesh to be the vjriter of his book. To this Ganesh 
agreed, but on condition that he would write so lox% as his pen would 
not have to stop. ‘.Very well,’ replied the Muni, ‘ but you must not 
write any tiling unless you have well made out the sense.’ The sage 

went on dictating and the pen of Ganesh glided on. 

• 

Adiparva, Ch. I., SI. 73. 

. . ' * Ibid 79. 

From all these evidences we can very well infer the existence of 
the art of writing in India from very remote times indeed—the Says 
of the Mahabharat. But the art may'^ be traced even to* the days of 
the Ramayanam which dates before the Mahabharat. Those holding a 
contrary view would please look over Vana-parva, Visma-^arva, or 
the first and second chapters of the Ramayanam. 

i .0 ) Coming’now to the second chapter of the Adikaiidam, we i 
know that the Maharshi composed a kavya in sloka metre (his o\m 
invention), formed of equal in each foot, sanctioned by ^'rammar. 

I 

^ETwr e i X gwXjgrfr 


Adi, Ch. II. SI. 42. 
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(k) Hunuman when .brought before Havana a/ter his acts of 
plunder was ordered to be slaughtered. Bivceson, the brother of the 
king, interfered and said: ‘ The^ death of a messenger is never 
sanctioned by the laws of politics. It is nowhere mentioned in the 
^aj Shastras.’ 

II 

Suhdarakanda, Ch. 58, SI. 149. 

(l) In the Kiskindhya Kanda w'e find much evidence of writing. 
Hanuman when he went abroad to search for Sita who had been stolen 
by Havana, took with him a ring on which was imprinted the name of 
Prince Hama That was tho only means of identifying the ring. 

^ 

Kiskindhya Kanda, Ch. 44, SI. 12, 

(m) The Ramayana was first composed up to the Laska Kanda, 
and the XJttaj-a‘Kanda was subsequently added to'it by the poet 
himself. We notice,^hat those who will write that ‘ arsha ’ Hamayanam 
shall have abode in heaven. 

vrmmfm ^ i 

srto' ^ II 

Lanka Kanda, Oh. 130, SI. 120. 

* 

(n) Also in the concluding ‘ Sarga' the very same idea is ex¬ 
pressed., We need not quote the, sloka which will only burden 
ftie body of this article. 

Qolokbihari Mukhopadhyay. 







